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Arr. I—A DesienatTion or THE Ficures oF Isarau, 
Cuarprter II. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tus prophecy relates, it is expressly announced in the 
introduction, to Judah and Jerusalem. “The word ”—or 
vision—“ which Isaiah saw concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem,” v. 1. Some commentators, however, as Le Clerc, and 
Professor Alexander, regard the Christian church as the 
subject of the prediction in the second verse, “ and it shall 
come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow 
unto it.” “This,” Le Clerc says, “is not to be understood 
literally of the mount of the temple, but of the Christian 
church, which, as we know, has drawn to itself from the era 
of Constantine to the present time, so large a share of the 
cultivated nations, that it has greatly surpassed all other 
religious societies.” And Professor Alexander: “In this 
verse the prophet sees the church permanently placed in a 
conspicuous position, so as to be a source of attraction to 
surrounding nations.” This construction proceeds on the 
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assumption that the passage is symbolical, and that the mount 
of the Lord’s house is used as the representative of the 
Christian church; as there is no figure by which it can 
acquire that meaning. It is not, however, symbolical. First. 
It has none of the marks that distinguish symbols from the 
other media of prediction. The agents were not seen 
exerting the actions ascribed to them, nor did that which is 
affirmed of the mount of the Lord’s house, literally take place 
in the presence of the prophet. The events are not repre- 
sented as having occurred under his observation, but are 
exhibited as future ; and their period is defined as “in the last 
days.” But, in symbolical prophecies, the representative 
agents, objects, and events, are always described in the past 
or present tense, and as having been beheld by the prophet. 
Next. That construction is inconsistent with the subject of 
the vision as announced in the title. It concerns “ Judah 
and Jerusalem,” not, in contradistinction from them, the 
Christian church. Thirdly. It is inconsistent with the other 
parts of the vision. If the mount of the Lord’s house 
denotes the Christian church, then the Zion and Jerusalem 
of the third verse, and of chap. iii. 1, 8, 16, 17, iv. 3-5, and 
Micah iii. 10-12, iv. 2, also, and all the objects named in 
connexion with them, must, for the same reason, be taken as 
symbols of the church, which is impossible. What can the 
bravery of tinkling ornaments, and cauls, and round tires 
like the moon, and bracelets, and mufflers, and crisping pins, 
and other articles worn by the daughters of Zion, symbolize ? 
What condition of the church can be denoted by Zion’s being 
ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem’s becoming heaps? And, 
finally, that assumption is confuted by the meaning which it 
ascribes to the passage. If the mount of the Lord’s house is 
a symbol of the Christian church, then the other mountains 
on the heights of which it is to be established, and the hills 
above which it is to be exalted, must also be symbols of 
churches ; and the prediction is that the Lord’s church is to 
be established on the great churches, and exalted above the 
small ones, and all nations are to flow unto it; which is 
absurd and impossible. The mount of the Lord’s house, 
therefore, is the subject of the prediction; and Jerusalem, 
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the scene in which the events foreshown in it, are to take 
place. 

Other commentators, as Calvin, Cocceius, Vitringa, and 
Hengstenberg, who regard the mount of the Lord’s house as 
the subject of the prophecy, and Jerusalem, as the scene in 
which it is to be verified, assume that the prediction itself is 
metaphorical, and denotes a clearer and more conspicuous 
manifestation there of God’s presence and glory. But that is 
equally mistaken. Had the prediction been metaphorical, 
the things affirmed of the mount would have been such as 
could not literally come to pass: as when Christ employs a 
metaphor in foretelling the reward that shall be bestowed on 
him that overcomes,—“he shall be a pillar in the temple of 
God ;’—that which is promised, cannot be literally accom- 
plished, inasmuch as it is impossible to be at once a glorified 
saint, and a brazen or marble pillar. But there is nothing of 
that incompatibility between the subject and predicate of this 
prediction. It is perfectly consistent with the nature of 
Mount Zion, that it should be restored from its ruinous state, 
and made the fixed site of the Lord’s house, that it should 
be higher than the neighboring hills, and that the nations 
should flow unto it. 

1. The first figure of the chapter is a metaphor, in the 
word flow: “And all nations shall flow unto it.” Nations 
cannot flow in the same manner as a river runs. The 
expression is used to denote that as a river glides in a 
perpetual current to the point where it enters the sea; so the 
nations are to go in a continuous line, as it were, or in great 
numbers, habitually, to the mount of the Lord’s house. 

2. 3. The next are hypocatastases, in the expressions, He 
will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths. 
“And many people shall go and say : come ye, and let us go up 
to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob, and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths,” v. 3. They are not literal highways which God 
is to teach those who go there; nor material paths in which 
they are to walk. But ways and paths which are to the body, 
what laws are to the mind, are employed on account of that 
resemblance, to denote the revelations and commands which 
he is there to communicate for their guidance. That, accord- 
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ingly, which the people propose to do, is not to walk ina 
literal path from one place to another, but instead, to pursue 
the course of conduct which God enjoins on them. 

4. The next is a metaphor in the word go. “For out of 
Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem,” v. 3. The law and word of the Lord did 
not literally go from Jerusalem, as persons travel from one 
place to another. The meaning is, that it is from that 
place where they are to be made known, that the knowledge of 
them is to be conveyed to those who dwell in other scenes. 

5. A synecdoche. “And he shall judge—or arbitrate— 
between the nations, and convict—or rebuke,—many peoples, 
and they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation ; neither shall they learn war any more,” v. 4. 
Here, the species is put by synecdoche for the genus—swords 
and spears, the principal warlike instruments of Isaiah’s age, 
for such instruments generally as shall be in use at the period 
when the prediction is to be fulfilled; and ploughshares and 
pruning hooks for the implements generally of husbandry. 

This prophecy thus foreshows that Mount Zion is, in the 
last days, to be cleared of its ruins, and made the fixed site 
of a temple for God’s worship; that all nations are to go 
thither for instruction respecting his will; that he is there to 
communicate to them revelations and commands; that he is 
to judge between them and convince or rebuke many of 
them in respect to their errors; and that they are under his 
reign to cease from their contests, discontinue the cultivation 
of warlike arts, and convert their weapons into implements of 
husbandry. The prediction is, therefore, yet to be fulfilled. 
The past history of the Israelites and Gentiles presents 
no correspondence whatever to it. 

6. A metonymy, in the use of house, in place of the family 
residing in it. “O house of Jacob,” v. 5. 

7. A hypocatastasis. “O house of Jacob, come ye, and let 
us walk in the light of the Lord,” v. 5. This is not a meta- 
phor ; as walking in a light, and in a light flashed from the 
divine presence, as from the pillar of fire which illuminated 
the camp of the Israelites in the desert, is suitable to man’s 
nature, not incompatible with it. But as walking is to the 
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body, what the exercise of its faculties is to the soul; and as 
light is to the eye, what knowledge is to the mind ; walking 
in a light emanating from Jehovah is put in the place of act- 
ing conformably to the teachings which he is to communicate 
for their guidance. 

But why, if such are God’s gracious purposes towards the 
Israelites, did he inflict on them the terrible punishments with 
which, as described in the preceding vision, they were over- 
whelmed? The prophet now proceeds to state the reason, 
and forewarns them that he was thereafter to chasten them 
in a still more dreadful manner. It was because of their 
apostasy from him. It was for the purpose of confuting the 
false views and expectations on which they were proceeding. 
It was in order to his own vindication, and the manifestation 
of his rights and perfections, in such a manner as to impress 
mankind with the awe, submission, trust, and love, which his 
attributes and ways should inspire. 

8. A metaphor in the word forsaken. “Therefore thou 
hast forsaken thy people,” v. 6. God could not literally 
forsake his people and withdraw from their presence, as a 
human being forsakes a fellow creature and removes into 
another scene ; inasmuch as he is everywhere present, and 
must of necessity make them objects of attention, and uphold 
them while they continue in existence. The word which 
literally denotes the desertion or abandonment of one bodied 
being by another, is employed by analogy to signify the 
resembling act of God, in withdrawing his favor and care 
from the apostate Israelites. 

9. A metonymy in the use of house for the family residing 
init. “Thou hast forsaken thy people, the house of Jacob,” 
v. 6. 

10. A metaphor in the use of replenished. “Thou hast 
forsaken thy people the house of Jacob, because they are 
replenished from the east,” v.6. They could not be lite- 
rally filled with magicians, magical arts, or other evil princi- 
ples or practices, as the space of a vessel is occupied by a 
solid or fluid that is put into it. The term is used to denote 
that they had received among them such a crowd of those 
deceivers, or adopted their arts on such a scale as fully to 
satisfy their desire of them. 
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11. A similitude. “They are replenished from the east, 
and are soothsayers like the Philistines; and they abound 
with the children of strangers,” v. 6. 

12, 13, 14. Three metaphors in the use of the word filled. 
“ And his land is filled with silver and gold; and there is no 
end to his treasures. And his land is filled with horses; and 
there is no end to his chariots. And his land is filled with 
idols. To the work of their hands they bow down; to that 
which their fingers have made,” v. 7, 8. 

The verb filled is used on the same principle as replenished 
in the preceding verse, to denote that they had been supplied 
from the east probably, with as much gold and silver, and as 
many horses, chariots, and idols, as they thought necessary 
for their protection and prosperity ; as a vessel is filled by an 
element that occupies all its space. 

15, 16. Two hyperboles, in the use of the word end. 
“There is no end to his treasures; there is no end to his 
chariots, v. 7.” The figure is taken from a line that is extended 
interminably, and thence cannot be traversed. It is equiva- 
lent, therefore, to an elliptical comparison, and its meaning 
is, that their chariots were so numerous, and their treasure 
so profuse, that an individual, who should undertake to survey 
and enumerate them with exactness, would find the task like 
an attempt to reach the termination of a line that has no 
end. 

17, 18. Metaphors in the words, bowed down, and brought 
low. “Therefore shall the mean man be bowed down, and 
the mighty man shall be brought low; for thou shalt not, or 
canst not. forgive them,” v.9. The first literally denotes an 
incurvation of the body, as when under an insupportable 
weight, and is employed to signify an analogous humiliation 
of the mind, by the confutation of its errors, the defeat of its 
pride, the exposure of its sins, and the annihilation of its 
hopes. The other naturally denotes a depression from a 
superior and eligible place, to one that is lower and disad- 
vantageous, as from a throne to a footstool, or an erect to a 
prostrate position ; and is used to denote a resembling descent 
from an official or influential station, to a condition without 
authority or respect. 

The prophet had, in the 6th verse, stated the provocation 
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for which God had already forsaken the house of Jacob. He 
here announces that there is to be a full confutation of their 
false views, and humiliation of their pride, and that the reason 
of it is, that he cannot forgive them. Their impeachment of 
him is such, that his righteousness requires that he should 
vindicate himself, by showing that it is he that has dominion 
over them, not their false gods; that it is he that bestows 
their gifts, not their idols to which they ascribe them ; that he 
has the rights which he enforces in his government, and will 
inflict on the impenitent the evils which he threatens. These 
great truths, which flame like a lightning shaft on the fore- 
head of this prediction of his avenging judgments, unfold the 
aims and grounds of his providence towards that people, and 
must be seen and realized, in order to a just understanding of 
his government. He will work out, by his dispensations 
towards them, a public and perfect confutation of all their 
false and injurious pretensions, and abasement of their pride ; 
and because it is incompatible with his truth and rectitude to 
forgive them. It would be to sanction their apostasy, and 
undeify himself. It would be to allow to their idols the pre- 
rogatives which they assign to them. He next indicates the 
manner in which it is to be consummated. God is at length 
to reveal himself to them visibly in such terrible majesty, as 
to annihilate their unbelief, cause them to throw away their 
idols in disgust, and fly in consternation to the dens of the 
mountains, and caverns of the earth, to escape his dazzling 
presence. All the objects of their pride, also, are to be swept 
with the besom of ruin, and shown to be unworthy of the 
estimation in which they held them. 

19. An apostrophe. “Go into the rock, and hide thee in 
the dust, from before the terror of Jehovah, and from the 
glory of his majesty,” v.10. The prophet thus turns from 
the form of prediction, and directly addresses the house of 
Jacob, as though the great moment of God’s advent had 
actually arrived, and he already beheld the distant lightnings 
of his descending chariot. It is, perhaps, the boldest and 
loftiest figure of the prophecy. What a vivid stroke! How 
appropriate to the place in the prediction! How suited to 
touch the heart with a sense of the overwhelming impression 
which the presence of God will make on his enemies! And 
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what a grandeur it flashes over the announcements that fol- 
low! Who can doubt that the pride both of the Israelite and 
the Gentile will be effectually humbled at that interposition of 
the Almighty, and a resistless conviction take possession 
of every spectator that he is Jehovah, has the rights which he 
asserts, and is entitled to the homage which he claims! 

Theodoret supposed that this prediction had its fulfilment in 
the Roman war under Titus; Jerome referred it to the cala- 
mities inflicted on the Jews either by the Babylonians or 
Romans. But there was no such visible manifestation then 
of the Almighty; nor did the inhabitants of Jerusalem, or 
Judea, flee to dens and caverns to hide themselves from the 
terrors of his presence. Those writers interpret the passage 
as though they thought it symbolical, and regard Jehovah 
revealed in dazzling majesty, as the representative of the 
Babylonians, or Romans, which is in the utmost degree mis- 
taken. It is inconsistent with his deity that he should serve 
as the symbol of creatures. It is incompatible with his holi- 
ness that he should represent fallen creatures, offering worship 
to false gods, and wreaking their evil passions on their fellow- 
men. Besides, if God were the representative of the Romans, 
the laws of symbolization would require that the house of 
Jacob should also be employed as a representative, and a 
representative of some other people, or order of agents, and 
their construction of the prophecy would thence be confuted, 
as it would make it respect a different people from the Jews, 
whom the Babylonians and Romans conquered. But it is not 
a symbolical prediction. It is to be verified by a literal 
advent of the Most High in the terrors of his majesty, and is 
therefore yet future. 

20, 21. Hypocatastases. “The lofty eyes of men shall be 
humbled; the height of mortals shall bow down,” v. 11, 
according to Lowth’s version; Professor Alexander renders 
it, in the present, “ The eyes of the loftiness of man are cast 
down, and the height of men is brought low;” as though 
those effects were the consequences of his visible advent. 
To cast down the eyes, is to direct them downwards to the 
ground, in shame or fear, instead of upwards, in self-compla- 
cency and haughtiness; and that attitude is employed to 
represent a corresponding depression of the mind whose pride 
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they were accustomed to express. The height of men is their 
elevated station ; and the dejection of that height or seat to 
the ground, is used to denote the overthrow of the power 
which they derive from it or exert in it, and deprivation of 
their greatness. 

22. A metaphor. “And Jehovah alone is exalted in that 
day,” v.11. To be exalted, literally, is to be lifted upward 
from the ground, or elevated to a higher station in space. It 
is employed here to denote an analogous elevation in the 
thoughts and estimation of men. As there is at that epoch 
to be a perfect confutation of Jews and Gentiles who aposta- 
tize, and ascribe the rights and honors of God to creatures, so 
there is to be a perfect vindication of him. It will be seen 
and felt by all that he is what he proclaims himself to be, and 
his righteousness, wisdom, and goodness in all his ways will 
be recognised and acknowledged. That is the end for which 
he exercises his present administration, and it will be fully 
accomplished. 

The first part of the passage which follows, which we quote 
as rendered by Professor Alexander, has been treated by some 
commentators as metaphorical, and by others as representa- 
tive: “ For there is a day to Jehovah of Hosts, upon or against 
everything that is high and lofty, and upon everything 
exalted, and it comes down; and on all the cedars of Leba- 
non, and on all the oaks of Basan; and upon all the high 
mountains, and upon all the elevated hills, and upon every high 
tower, and upon every fenced wall; and upon all ships of 
Tarshish, and upon all images of desire ; and” thus “shall the 
loftiness of man be cast down, and the pride of men be brought 

low, and Jehovah alone be exalted in that day. And the 
idols, the whole shall pass away. And they shall enter into 
the caves of the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from 
before the terror of Jehovah, and the glory of his majesty in 
his arising to terrify the earth. In that day shall a man cast 
his idols of silver and his idols of gold which they have made 
for him to worship, to the moles and to the bats, to go into the 
clefts of the rocks and into the fissures of the cliffs, from before 
the terror of Jehovah, and from the glory of his majesty, in 
his arising to terrify the earth. Cease ye from man whose 
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breath is in his nostrils; for wherein is he to be accounted 
of ?” v. 12-22. 

Jerome and Maurer exhibit the cedars, oaks, mountains, 
and hills, as used metaphorically for princes and others in 
exalted stations. That, however, is mistaken. In a meta- 
phorical prediction, the subject of the affirmation is always 
the subject also of that which is foreshown, the figure lying 
wholly in the predicate. It would be in the verb therefore 
here, if the passage were metaphorical, not in the nouns ; as 
it is of the cedars, oaks, mountains, hills, fortresses, and ships, 
that the events foreshown are predicted. In a metaphor, also, 
that which is affirmed is never literally true of the subject of 
the figure; but here the event predicted of the trees and 
mountains is perfectly suited to their nature. 

Calvin, Cocceius, Vitringa, Le Clerc, Lowth, and others, 
interpret the cedars, oaks, mountains, and hills, as representa- 
tives of men of analogous characters and conditions, as 
princes, rulers, governments, the vain and proud. That, 
however, is an equal error. That they are not used as sym- 
bols, is seen, first, from the consideration that they were 
neither exhibited to the prophet in vision, nor subjected in 
his presence to the inflictions that are foreshown of them, one 
or the other of which is an invariable condition of symboliz- 
ation. He did not see the day of Jehovah on the cedars of 
Lebanon, the oaks of Basan, and upon all the high mountains, 
and upon all the elevated hills. It was future, and is re- 
presented as such, not as present. Next, from the considera- 
tion that if the cedars and oaks, all the mountains and hills, 
the ships, and the images of desire, are used as symbols, then 
the idols also of gold and silver, the moles and bats, the dens 
and caverns, the loftiness and pride of men, and the men 
themselves who cast away their idols and retreat to the 
caverns and recesses of the rocks, must be used as represen- 
tatives; which is impossible, as there are no corresponding 
agents and objects which they can symbolize." What ana- 
logous qualities can pride and loftiness represent? What 
are the resembling places which the dens and caves denote ? 
Of whom are the moles and bats the symbols? Who are 
meant by the idols, and what corresponding act is signified 
by their being cast to the moles and to the bats ? 
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But though they are not employed as symbols, may they 
not, it will perhaps be asked, be used by a hypocatastasis, as 
substitutes for men, and the event foretold of them, be used 
to illustrate the catastrophe that is to befall those in whose 
place they stand? That is inconsistent also in an equal 
degree with the passage. The announcement, “there is a 
day to Jehovah of hosts upon or against everything high and 
lofty, and upon everything exalted, and it comes down; and 
on all the cedars of Lebanon, and on all the oaks of Basan; 
and upon all the high mountains, and upon all the elevated 
hills; and upon every high tower, and upon every fenced 
wall; and upon all ships of Tarshish, and upon all images of 
desire ;’ is employed to prove that “the eyes of the loftiness 
of man are to be cast down, and the height of men brought 
low, and Jehovah alone exalted in that day ;”’—not to illus- 
trate by a resemblance, the manner in which man isto be 
humbled. The destruction of those objects of delight, of 
pride, and of reliance for safety, is to be one of the means by 
which their haughtiness is actually to be brought down,—not 
a mere similitude to that humiliation. The prediction is ac- 
cordingly continued, “ And,” thus or by this means, “ shall the 
loftiness of man be cast down, and the pride of men be brought 
low, and Jehovah alone be exalted in that day.” This is seen, 
also, from the consideration that the acts which men are 
then exhibited as exerting, are represented as occasioned by 
the same manifestation of Jehovah, by which every lofty and 
exalted thing, every cedar and oak, every mountain and hill 
is to be brought down. It is by his avenging presence that 
they are to be struck with terror, and prompted to cast away 
their idols and flee to the dens and caverns; as it is by his 
presence and avenging agency that the trees and mountains, 
fortresses and ships are to be overthrown. Had the cata- 
strophe of these natural objects been employed merely to 
illustrate the humiliation of men by a similitude, it would 
have been exhibited as produced by a different manifestation 
or agency, not by the same. If those effects which are 
produced by that agency are illustrative, then the humiliation 
of men also which is wrought by it, must be regarded as of 
the same nature, and nothing whatever is left to be the sub- 
ject of exemplification. And finally, this is expressly in- 
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dicated in the representation that God is, at the time when 
the idolaters are to flee to the rocks and caverns to shield 
themselves from the splendors of his presence, to strike the 
earth also with terror, which is a metaphor, and denotes that 
it is to be shaken in a.manner analogous to that in which a 
human being trembles, when agitated with terror; and that 
is by an earthquake. “And they shall enter into the caves 
of the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from before the 
terror of Jehovah, and the glory of his majesty on his arising 
to terrify the earth.” 

The things that are high and lofty, then, the trees and 
mountains, the fortresses and ships, and their subversion, are 
not used in illustration of the humiliation of men, nor as 
symbols of them, and their overthrow ; but those objects are 
themselves to be the subjects of the avenging agency of the 
Almighty, when he comes in visible glory to confound his 
enemies and vindicate himself. 

23, 24, 25. Metaphors in the words, cast down or bowed 
down, brought low, and exalted, v. 17. Loftiness cannot be 
literally cast down, or bowed as a material body is dejected 
from an elevation to the earth, or an erect body, like a person 
or tree, is made to stoop. The expression is used to denote an 
analogous change of the mind from pride to humiliation, from 
self-confidence to despair. Being brought low, in like manner, 
properly signifies the depression of a person or material 
object from an elevated position ; and is employed to denote 
a resembling change of the mind from haughtiness, to a sense 
of its subordination to God, and its helplessness and guilt. 
To exalt, in its proper use, denotes the movement of a 
person or material body in the opposite direction from a 
lower to a higher position; and is here employed to signify 
the elevation of God in the thoughts of men, to the regard 
which belongs to him as Jehovah, the creator and ruler of 
all. 

26, 27. Metaphors in the verb terrify, v. 19-21: The earth 
cannot be literally stricken with terror at the presence of 
God. The expression is employed to denote a species of 
agitation, of which it is susceptible, that bears an analogy to 
the tremor of human beings who are smitten with excessive 
fear. It is an earthquake, therefore, with which it is then to 
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be shaken, and by that doubtless, that the high and lofty 
things, the cedars and oaks, the mountains and hills, the 
fortresses and fenced walls, the ships and images of desire, 
whatever they may be, are to be thrown down, and over- 
whelmed. That it is the earth that .is to be the subject of 
the tremefaction is certain from the nature of the metaphor ; 
as it is the law of that figure that the agent or object to 
which it is applied is the subject of the act or event which 
it denotes ; as when it is said a ship shall be made to walk the 
water, it is the ship that is to be the subject of the motion 
which is signified by that expression ; and when it is predicted 
that the Gentiles shall flow to the mountain of Jehovah’s 
house, it is the Gentiles that are to go there in great numbers 
and in a continuous line, not some other order of agents. 
What a vast and wonderful revelation of God’s purposes, 
and the principles on which he founds them, this prophecy 
thus is, when interpreted by its proper laws? First. That in 
the last days Mount Zion is to be cleared of its ruins, and a 
new temple for Jehovah’s worship erected on it, that is never 
to be overthrown. Next. That all nations are to go thither 
to worship, and receive from him commands and revelations. 
Thirdly. That he is to exercise judicial authority over them, 
and cause them to convert their weapons into implements of 
husbandry, and dismiss for ever the arts of war. Fourthly. 
A statement of the reason that though such are his gracious 
purposes towards the Israelites, he yet had, at the time 
of the vision, forsaken them. It was because they had 
apostatized to idolatry, become soothsayers, adopted the 
manners of the pagan nations around them, devoted them- 
selves to the accumulation of wealth, and put their trust in 
horses and chariots; which was a rejection of him, an 
impeachment of his government, a denial of the truth of his 
promises and threatenings, and a virtual declaration that 
their idols were alone worthy of homage as gods. Fifthly. 
The announcement that all classes of them were at length to 
be fully humbled by the confutation of their false views, and 
overthrow of their guilty schemes ; and because his perfections 
forbid that he should forgive them. Sixthly. A revelation 
that he is to accomplish it by a visible advent in the terrors 
of his avenging justice, that shall strike all his enemies with a 
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resistless conviction of his being, his deity, and his rights over 
them; and cause them to cast away their idols, and fly to 
dens and caverns to hide themselves from the splendors of his 
presence ; and that he is to complete the prostration of their 
pride and annihilation of their guilty hopes, by overturning 
by an earthquake the great objects of their delight and 
reliance; the beautiful trees with which their vales and 
mountains are adorned ; their mountains and hills themselves 
on which they offer their idolatrous worship ; their fortresses 
and walls on which they rely for defence against their enemies ; 
and their ships, and every other object of worldly trust and 
desire. That these are the predictions of the vision in 
contradistinction from the symbolical constructions that have 
been @ssigned to it, is as certain from the laws of figures and 
symbols, as the solutions of geometrical problems are from 
the principles by which they are determined. The prophecy 
renders it clear, therefore, First, that one great object for 
which God pursues his present administration towards the 
Israelites is, to vindicate himself, confute them, and overturn 
their pride. Next, That his advent is to precede the con- 
version of the nations, and the commencement of Christ’s 
millennial reign ; inasmuch as many are to continue till his 
coming to be idolaters, and are then to renounce their false 
gods ; as they are to continue till that period to be character- 
ized by pride, haughtiness, and a reliance on fortresses and 
fénced walls; and as it is not till after his arrival and the 
commencement of his reign, that they are to convert their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks. 
And, Thirdly, That the Israelites are at that epoch to be 
restored to their ancient land, and sustain a peculiar relation 
to God; inasmuch as the prophecy concerns Judah and 
Jerusalem ; the house which is then to be erected on Mount 
Zion, is to be the house of the God of Jacob; and the 
Gentiles who go thither to worship, are to go from a distance. 
It shows, therefore, that they are proceeding ‘on mistaken 
views of God’s designs, who assume that the world is to be 
converted through the proclamation of the gospel by men ; 
thé#% is to be accomplished anterior to the millennium ; and 
that the second coming of Christ is not to take place till that 
period has passed. 
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Art. Il—Tue Restoration or THE IsRakELirTEs. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tuoven the question, whether the Israelites are to be 
recalled from their dispersion, re-established in their ancient 
land, and sustain a peculiar relation to God, has been largely 
discussed by writers of different denominations, and with 
learning and ability, no such view of it has hitherto been 
presented, as to free it from difficulty, and command the 
undoubting assent of the church generally, or any consider- 
able body of those whose judgment respecting it is held to be of 
authority. It is still an open inquiry. A large proportion, 
we believe, of those in the sacred office, seriously doubt their 
restoration, and yet doubt it on grounds, that in their own 
judgment, instead of absolutely disproving it, only render it 
improbable. In like manner, many at least of those who look 
for their return, have perhaps a strong persuasion of it, merely, 
rather than a conviction of its absolute certainty. They 
believe it, because they see what appear to them plain predic- 
tions of it in the Scriptures, while they feel that they still need 
a higher demonstration that that is their true meaning, in 
order to free it from uncertainty and make doubt impossible. 

Where now lies the reason that, though it has thus engaged 
the attention of a long succession of great and good men, and 
been subjected to as keen a disquisition as almost any other, 
it still remains undetermined? Not because there are not 
ample materials for a judgment respecting it in the Scriptures. 
No theme is more frequent with the ancient prophets, pre- 
sented in a greater variety of aspects, or treated with greater 
amplitude. Not because it is not of high importance. It is, 
undoubtedly, one of the greatest of the questions in debate in 
the church. There is no other, perhaps, that involves the 


meaning of so large a part of the Sacred Volume. The con- 


clusions that are formed in reference to it must affect very 
intimately the views that are entertained of the purposes of 
God respecting the world. If he is to re-establish that people 
in Palestine, in a peculiar relation to himself, appoint rites of 
worship that are now unknown to the church, and reveal 
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himself to them by visible signs, as he did in ancient times, it 
is unquestionably one of the most wonderful of his designs, 
and must be in order to ends that are in as high a degree 
extraordinary and momentous. Such a measure would un- 
doubtedly work a greater revolution in the church, and a 
thousand times greater in the world, than took place at the 
abrogation of their worship and their dispersion among the 
nations. It would involve the institution of a new dispensa- 
tion. As, therefore, if it is to take place, it is to precede the 
millennium, the decision that it is foreshown is equivalent to a 
decision, that God is at that epoch to introduce a new dis- 
pensation; and that the views, therefore, on which the 
Protestant church is now proceeding, are in a large degree 
erroneous. No topic in the whole circle of theological 
inquiry has higher claims, then, to consideration, is adapted in 
a larger measure to awaken curiosity, or is fraught with a more 
important practical influence on the views, the faith, and the 
labors of God’s people. 

That the subject remains involved in so much uncertainty 
is not owing then, we apprehend, to any intrinsic difficulty, 
nor to a want of curiosity respecting it, but instead, to erro- 
neous or defective views of the nature and laws of the lan- 
guage in which the prophecies respecting it are expressed. 
The question, whether the Scriptures teach that the Israelites 
are to be recalled to Palestine, and re-organized as God’s 
chosen people, is a question of interpretation, and mainly of 
language, in distinction from symbols. What then is the 
nature of that language? On what principle is it employed ? 
What are the laws by which its meaning is to be ascertained ? 
These questions have been treated at length by a great 
number of writers: one class holding that the language of the 
predictions is to be interpreted by the ordinary laws of phi- 
lology in accordance with its nature ;—that which is literal, 
as literal; and that which is tropical, as tropical: and the 
other who regard it as altogether figurative; or spiritual, 
assuming that the rules of ordinary speech are wholly inappli- 
cable to it, and that its meaning can only be evolved by laws 
that are peculiar to itself. Unhappily, however, neither party 
have paused to inquire, what the peculiarity of figurative 
language is, how it may be discriminated from that which is 
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litéral, or what the rules are by which the several figures 
are to be interpreted. IT sEEMS NEVER TO HAVE OCCURRED TO 
THEM, THAT A PASSAGE, IN ORDER TO BE FIGURATIVE, MUST HAVE 
A FIGURE INIT. They have accordingly disputed the question 
with just as much keenness, and with as uncertain results, 
whether language that involves no figure, is figurative or not, 
as whether that is which is truly tropical. We might quote 
many pages of argument from the advocates of the literal 
sense, in which they have failed to demonstrate the truth, 
simply by their not knowing how to distinguish literal from 
figurative expressions, and determine by that means whether 
a passage is tropical or not. Instead of looking to the lan- 
guage itself to determine whether it is figurative, they have 
often founded their conclusions on grounds that lie wholly 


out of it, and are no criteria of its nature. Thus Mr. 
M‘Neile :— 


“ The progress of events, by giving fulfilment to many of the predictions 
of the prophets, has borne testimony, in a way that cannot be resisted, 
to the true meaning of the figurative language of prophecy. History is 
but another name for the providence of God; and so far as it can be 
shown to have been the subject of prophecy, its faithful record should 
be distinctly and carefully compared with the terms of the prediction. 
Because the best possible method of soberly anticipating events from 
the language of those prophecies which are still unfulfilled, is to observe 
the connexion between the language and the event in those which have 
already found their fulfilment. It is thus that in the school of expe- 
rience, we shall make the nearest possible approaches to a right distinc- 
tion between what is actually literal, and what is merely figurative, and 
what is specifically symbolical in the inspired language ; which distinc- 
tion is acknowledged by all who have attended to the subject, to be 


the grand desideratum of prophetic interpretation.”—Lectures on the 





Prospect of the Jews.—Lecture i. p. 30. 


He thus proceeds on the impression that there is not any- 
thing in figurative language that distinguishes it from that 
which is literal, in such a manner that they can be easily 
discriminated ; but that they are in fact essentially the same, 
and that whether therefore a prophecy is literal or figurative, 
can only be known with certainty, by a comparison of its 
terms with those of other predictions that have already 
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received their fulfilment. No mistake, however, could “be 
greater. The meaning of a prophecy must be understood, 
before it can be known that it has received its fulfilment. 
On what ground can it be assumed that certain events are 
the accomplishment of a prediction, except that they are 
such as that prediction foreshows? But their correspon- 
dence to one another cannot be ascertained, until the pro- 
phecy has been interpreted, and the nature of the events 
learned, which it predicts. The ground of its explication 
must, therefore, lie within itself; not in the events in which 
it has its accomplishment. Besides if there were no such 
radical difference between literal and tropical language, that 
they could be easily and infallibly distinguished from each 
other, then the fulfilment of a prediction would not yield us 
any aid in discriminating them. How could it be seen that 
certain events correspond with a prediction taken as figura- 
tive, but disagree with it interpreted literally, if there were 
no such dissimilarity between tropical and literal expressions, 
that they could be discriminated from each other? But the 
real or imagined accomplishment of a prophecy can never be 
necessary as a ground for the conclusion that the language 
in which it is expressed is figurative, any more than the 
demonstration of a problem in geometry can be necessary as 
a ground for the conclusion that the diagram by which it is 
to be wrought out, is a circle in place of a parallelogram. 
As circles and parallelograms are forms that essentially differ 
from each other, and their nature must be known before 
problems founded on them can be demonstrated; so literal 
and figurative forms of expression differ essentially from 
each other, and their peculiarities and the principles on which 
they are employed, must be understood, in order to the 
discovery of their meaning, and a perception of their cor- 
respondence with the events in which they have their fulfil- 
ment. Figurative language, in all its forms, has a nature of 
its own, that distinguishes it from that which is literal, as 
truly as circles have a nature that distinguishes them from 
squares, parallelograms, and triangles ; and the properties and 
laws of the one are as incommunicable to the others, as those 
of circles are to other geometrical figures. To assume 
accordingly that there are no criteria in the language itself 
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of figurative predictions by which it can be discriminated 
from that which is literal, and its import determined with 
the utmost exactness ; is in interpretation as great and fatal a 
mistake, as it were in geometry, to assume that there are no 
criteria in the forms of triangles, circles, and squares, by which 
they can be distinguished, independently of demonstrations 
that are founded on them. 

Another error, equally great, and perhaps still more mis- 
chievous into which they have fallen, is the supposition that 
if a prediction be figurative, the agent or subject of the 
event foreshown, is not that of which the prediction actually 
treats, but of a different species, and that its meaning, there- 
fore, is necessarily involved in obscurity. Thus Mr. Gipps 
says : 


“Millenarian writers interpret Isaiah xi. 6-8, in reference to the state 
of things during the Millennium, and conceive that it is to be understood 
as applying to real lions, bears, &c. In Isaiah xxxv. 9, it is said, Vo 
lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up thereon, it shall 
not be found there. This is evidently connected with the coming of 
Christ foretold in verse 4, in the same way as Isaiah xi. 6-8 was con- 
nected with his coming as foretold in v. 1 of that chapter. According 
to their own rule that a literal interpretation is to be given where it is 
possible, they are bound to give a literal interpretation of v. 9, and to 
understand the lion and ravenous beast of real animals. They discard, 
however, their own rule in this case ; and take these expressions, not in 
a literal, but figurative sense."—On the First Resurrection, p. 73. 


He thus represents, and his statement might be confirmed 
by a multitude of quotations, that when that class of expositors 
interpret a passage as figurative, they assume that the agents 
and events to which it relates, are of a different species from 
those of which it expressly treats. It is not peculiar, however, 
to them, but frequent with expositors of all classes, ancient, 
as well as modern, and disbelievers, as well as believers, that 
Christ’s advent is to precede the millennium. We might quote 
the comments of a great number on the passage to which he 
refers, Isaiah xi. 6-8, in proof of it. We give a single exam- 
ple from Mr. Irving. 


“The only possible diversity of opinion which can arise between men 
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of good sound sense, in considering ‘this passage, is, whether it be 
intended for a figurative or a literal description of the world, after the 
Assyrian’s yoke is broken, and Messiah’s reign begun... . . I have no 
objection to its being understood and interpreted as figurative language, 
containing under it the delineation of the perfect harmony of human 
society, the innocency of strength, the harmlessness of subtlety, the 
bountifulness of power, and the subserviency of all to the child of 
reason... . « 

“There is a beautiful confirmation of this method of interpretation in 
the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters of this prophet, where a 
certain portion of the earth, called Idumea, being visited for its persecu- 
tion of Zion, is reduced to a most barren, noxious, and abominable con- 
dition; and into it as a vile harbor, are driven all the filthy and foul 
beasts of the earth out of all countries ;—‘ Babylon, the den of every 
unclean beast, and cage of every foul bird; whereupon all other 
places of the earth, which heretofore these wicked beasts had tenanted, 
are called upon to rejoice because of the riddance which they 
had received, and blossom as the rose. By which highly figurative 
language the thing meant is, that in the day when God rises to 
right oppressed Zion, he will beat off from her desolated land all 
spoilers—‘ the satyr, the screech owl, the great owl, the vulture,’ 
that is, the wicked potentates of darkness, the strong and valiant 
enemies of Christ, and gather them all into a land of burning pitch and 
brimstone. .... This glorious prophecy, which presents us Rome and 
her vassal kingdoms in worse than Sodom’s desolation, Zion and the 
earth under her in Carmel’s beauty, and Lebanon’s glory, giveth much 
countenance to the interpretation which makes these wild beasts in our 
text to be figures of the powerful wickednesses which are upon the earth, 
preventing its peace and blessedness: these being put down with the 
Assyrian, the wicked one, the kingdoms which they wielded for mutual 
destruction shall all be guided and directed into the ways of righteous- 
ness, zealous to aggrandize the meek and the poor in spirit, who in that 
day shall inherit the earth.”—Jnterpretations of O. T. Prophecies, pp. 
136-138. 


He thus assumes that if these passages are figurative, the 
agents whose actions they foreshow, are not those that are 
designated in the predictions themselves, but instead of tame 
and ferocious animals, are men, and on the ground, it would 
seem, that that is the law of figurative language. It is sur- 
prising that interpreters should have formed so false a notion, 
and gone on age after age in the repetition of it, not only 
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without pausing to inquire into its accuracy, but without hap- 
pening to discern its inconsistency with the laws of figures. 
There is no axiom in mathematics of more absolute cer- 
tainty and self-evidence than the law of figures, that the agent 
or object to which the figure is applied, is the agent or object 
whose acts or conditions it is employed to illustrate ; and that 
in figurative prophecies, therefore, the agent or object desig- 
nated ip the prediction, and the subject of the figure, is the 
agent or subject also of the act or event which the prophecy 
foreshows. This is the law of every species of figure, and of 
every individual of each species, and is as inseparable and 
essential an element of their nature as the specific forms of 
mathematical figures are of theirs. 

Thus in the comparison, “The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day,” “the path of the just” is the subject of the affirmation, 
and that, and that alone, which the similitude is employed to 
illustrate. To substitute another in its place, and treat that 
as the thing that is compared with the shining light, is as gross 
a violation of the figure, and perversion of the writer’s mean- 
ing, as it were to substitute a noun of a different signification 
in the place of light, and wholly destroy the comparison, or 
form one between totally different objects. . And’such is the 
law of all similes. Let any one refer to his consciousness, 
and he will see that when he forms a comparison, that which 
he names as the subject of the comparison is always that 
which he truly means, and which he employs the figure to 
illustrate. The supposition that anything else is meant, is 
solecistical and preposterous. Not one person in a million 
could form a simile on the opposite principle, without unusual 
study and contrivance, and it would then be felt to be wholly 
unintelligible to the hearer and reader, and absurd. 

Such is the law also of the apostrophe, as in Isaiah x., 
“ Lift up thy voice, O daughter of Gallim ; cause it to be heard 
unto Laish, O poor Anathoth ;” it is the people of Gallim and 
Anathoth whom those terms denote, who are meant by the 
‘prophet, not the population of other towns. To suppose that 
they relate to any other people, is not only without authority, 
but is to make the prediction wholly unintelligible. 

It is equally true of the prosopopeia. In the expression, 
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“O earth, earth, earth! hear the word of the Lord,” Jeremiah 
xxii. 29, it is the earth that is addressed and summoned to 
hear, not some other orb, some other object, or some other 
species of existence. To assume that the word earth means 
something else than our globe, is not only groundless, but is 
equivalent to the assumption that we have no means of know- 
ing what it is that it denotes. 

In metonymy, also, when the name of a town or city is 
used as the denominative of its inhabitants, as in the apo- 
strophe quoted from Isaiah, it is those inhabitants whom it is 
employed to designate, not some other population, or some 
other species of agents. 

This is invariably the law also of the metaphor, in 
respect to which the error we are confuting is most fre- 
quently made. Thus in the proverb, “The rich man’s 
wealth is his strong city,” it is his wealth that is meant, 
not his learning, his courage, his influence, or any other 
quality or possession ; and the rich man’s wealth, not the 
wealth of any other order of persons. The figure lies in the 
predicate, not in the subject to which it is applied. It consists 
in denominating his wealth a strong city, which it is not lite- 
rally, but only by its resemblance, as a means of protection. 
To suppose that the figure lies in that of which the affirma- 
tion is made, is in effect to assume that the proposition is in 
interpretation to be reversed, by converting the predicate 
into the subject, and the subject into the predicate, and 
making it, “a strong city is the rich man’s wealth,” which 
not only is not the meaning of the proverb, but is not true. 
It does not follow from the fact that a city is strong, that it 
belongs to one rich man, or a few of that class. There is no 
strong city, probably, that in fact belongs wholly to one 
individual or a small number of individuals. So also in the 
following passage, “My son, hear the instruction of thy 
father, and forsake not the law of thy mother,; for they shall 
be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy 
neck ;” it is the parental instruction and law, which it is 
promised shall be an ornament and a chain, nof anything else. 
To assign to them any other meaning, is not to perform the 
part of an interpreter, but wantonly to deny their true signifi- 
cation, and ascribe to them an office which they are not 
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employed to fill. This is not merely the law of the metaphor, 
but a law of the utmost significance. There is no other that 
transcends it in importance. There is scarce an essential 
doctrine, or fact, presented in the sacred volume, the truth 
and certainty of which are not intimately concerned in its 
observance. Thus in the numerous passages in which Christ 
is said to have redeemed us, given himself a ransom for us, 
and saved us by the washing of regeneration,—as the words 
redeemed, ransom, and washing, are used metaphorically, the 
whole certainty that Christ is the agent, who is declared to 
have accomplished what they express for us, depends on the 
certainty, that the agent to whom the figure is applied, is the 
agent who has actually exerted the acts, and filled the office 
which the figurative predicate declares him to have exerted 
and filled. To assume that his name is not used to denote him, 
but some other being, is not only to violate the law of the 
figure in the most wanton manner, and contradict the princi- 
ples on which all are conscious that they are accustomed to 
use it, but is to perpetrate the most stupendous crime against 
him ; to deny him his office and work as Redeemer, and sub- 
stitute some other being in his place. In like manner, as in 
all the passages in the Old Testament in which Jehovah is 
said to have redeemed the Israelites out of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage, and out of the hand of the enemy, the verb 
redeemed is used metaphorically ; the certainty that Jehovah 
is the being, who is represented as having accomplished that 
redemption for them, depends on the certainty that in a meta- 
phor the agent who is in fact represented as exerting the act 
which is expressed by the trope, is the agent who is actually 
meant to be represented as exerting it. There is no law of 
language, then, of higher moment than this. The great facts 
and doctrines of revelation ; a vast proportion of the events 
of uninspired history, may with truth be said to stand or fall 
with it. There is no law of greatercertainty. Nota solitary 
instance can be found in the whole domain of metaphorical 
language, of a deviation from it. Nor is there any law whose 
truth is more obvious. It is exemplified in each one’s habits 
of thought and speech. It is the law and the only law, by 
which every human being employs and interprets metaphori- 
cal language, and no one can, without an unnatural effort, 
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imagine a metaphor to be used on any other principle. No 
solecism can offer a grosser contradiction to our conscious- 
ness, than the supposition that in that figure the subject to 
which the trope is applied, is not the subject of that which it is 
employed to express. 

It is the law likewise of the synecdoche ; as when it is said, 
“Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy strength in war ;” 
strength is put for the strong, and it is they whose fall the 
prediction foreshows. 

It is equally true also that the agents and objects in respect 
to which the allegory and hypocatastasis are employed, 
are the real agents or objects which it is their office 
to exemplify and illustrate. Thus the declaration, Isaiah 
v. 1-7, in respect to the allegory of the vineyard, that “the 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, 
and the men of Judah his pleasant plant,” is a declaration 
that they are the people whose conduct is represented by 
that ailegory. It can no more be assumed that any other 
people are denoted by it, than it can that the name Jehovah 
of hosts denotes another deity, not the God of Israel. The 
agent, object, or act, which the hypocatastasis is employed 
to illustrate, also, is always that, and that only, to which it is 
formally applied: as when it is predicted of Christ, “a bruised 
reed he will not break, and a dim wick he will not quench,” 
it is the acts of Christ, though of a different species, which these 
are employed to represent, not the acts of a different person. 

The knowledge of this great law is of the utmost import- 
ance to the just exposition of the prophecies respecting the 
Israelites. It sets aside a vast mass of false constructions, 
and with the other laws that are peculiar to the several figures, 
evolves the true meaning of all tropical expressions, with the 
greatest ease and certainty. Under its guidance, the use of 
figures in prediction, instead of involving the purposes of God 
in obscurity, as is usually thought, is found to contribute to their 
clearness, demonstrableness, and force. Their express office 
is, to illustrate, not to darken ; and they fill that office in the 
prophecies with a beauty and perfection proportional to the 
frequency with which they are employed, and the propriety 
and dignity with which they are there distinguished beyond 
those of any other class of writings. 
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Another error into which those who have treated of these 
predictions have fallen, is the assumption that besides the 
natural meaning with which they are fraught, as interpreted 
by the proper laws of the language in which they are 
expressed, they have also another and higher signification, 
which is denominated their spiritual import. This view is 
held, indeed, by the Christian world generally, and has been 
for a series of ages. It was the theory of Origen, Theodoret, 
Jerome, and other early writers, and of Cocceius and 
Vitringa, especially, among the moderns, and is the basis of 
a large share of the current interpretations of the ancient 
prophets. Thus Dr. Davison says: 


“Seripture prophecy is so framed in some of its predictions, as to 
bear a sense directed to two olyects ; of which structure the predictions 
concerning the kingdom of David furnish a conspicuous example; and, 
I should say, an unquestionable one, if the whole principle of that kind 
of interpretation had not been by some disputed and denied. But the 
principle has met with this ill acceptance, for no better reason, it should 
seem, than because it has been injudiciously applied in cases where it 
has no proper place ; or has been suspected if not mistaken, in its con- 
stituent character, as to what it really is."—P. 210. 


Mr. Bickersteth regards this as a very general character- 
istic of the prophecies. 


“Where the obvious, grammatical, and literal meaning is capable of a 
plain and literal fulfilment, in times past or in times to come, and does 
not contradict other Scriptures, and there is no manifest figure in the 
words, we must at any rate hold that obvious meaning, if we would not 
reduce all Scripture to an uncertainty, and have no sure standing for all 
our confidence in God’s word. Let us ever then take this general 
principle, as of first importance in our interpretation, and believe 
accordingly. 

“But with this first principle of interpretation firmly held, we may 
also seek to-obtain from the Scriptures, where the words allow it, a yet 
fuller meaning, or all that further light which God in his wisdom and 
love may have designed to give us by them. We need not on account 
of the literal meaning, therefore, always reject that spiritual application 
of the prophecies to the Church of Christ, which has been so largely held 
by all Christians from the early ages. While we justly expect a literal 
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fulfilment of plain prophecies, let us not forget there is also a depth 
and fulness of Scripture beyond our first thoughts. 

“ As a general rule it must also be admitted, that it is not right to 
interpret part of the same prophecy exclusively literally, and another part 
exclusively figuratively. Throughout there may be both a literal and a 
Jigurative interpretation, but a prophecy cannot be thus partially divided, 
and exclusively interpreted on different principles.”—Restoration of the 
Jews, pp. xviii-xxiii. 


This theory was entertained also by Mr. Irving, though 
wholly irreconcilable with the views generally which he 
maintained respecting the proper principles of interpretation. 
Thus he says in reference to Isaiah xi. 6-8: 


“T see, besides the figurative, which doubtless is present, a literal 
sense to be also present; and can, even were there no other passage 
than this one, believe that it contains the promise of a deliverance to 
the lower creation also.”—Jnterp. O. T. Prop., p. 143. 


And he regarded such a double sense as common to the 
whole of the Old Testament that relates to the Israelites and 
their enemies. 


“For as everything of covenant and mercy spoken to the Jewish 
people, hath its ultimate reality in the church; so may we say that 
everything spoken against the oppressors of Israel, hath its ultimate 
reality in the apostasy, or anti-church of Rome.”—P. 181. 





These writers thus, though they express themselves somewhat 
differently, assign to the language of the ancient prophecies, 
both that which is literal and that which is figurative, a 
double meaning ; one that is evolved by the laws of philology, 
and is the natural sense of the terms; another that has its 
ground, not absolutely in the terms themselves, but.rather, it 
seems to be supposed, in an analogy that subsists between the 
objects of which they treat and another class of objects, and 
is called their spiritual sense. No theory, however, could be 
more groundless, or lead to a worse perversion of the prophe- 
cies. Language neither has, nor can have any meaning 
except that which is either literal or figurative. The power 
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or use of certain words, literally to express certain thoughts, 
is not inherent in them, or founded on their nature, but is the 
result of arbitrary convention. It is because men, for reasons 
of convenience, have chosen to appropriate them to their 
several offices, and use them as they do, that they are indebted 
for their import; not to any intrinsic adaptation more than 
any other accents of the voice, to represent such meanings. 
No word, therefore, can possibly have a literal signification, 
except as it acquires it by convention and usage. But besides 
their literal meanings, words have no import except that 
which is figurative, nor is there any principle except that on 
which they are figuratively used by which they can attain 
another meaning. If a word is employed without a figure to 
denote two things that differ from one another, then it has 
two literal meanings. If it has two meanings, only one of 
which is literal, or is employed to signify two things, only one 
of which it denotes literally, then by the definition it is appro- 
priated to a use that differs from its literal signification; and 
that is the precise peculiarity of the use of a word by a figure. 
It is accordingly by a metaphor that all the terms employed 
in the Scriptures that have obtained what may be called a 
spiritual meaning in addition to their literal import, have 
acquired their new signification. Thus, the words redeem, 
ransom, regenerate, create, renew, and other kindred terms 
that are employed to denote the work of Christ, the agency 
of the Spirit, and the effects of his influences, have obtained 
their spiritual meaning by a metaphorical use. Not an instance 
can be found in the Old or New Testament of the use of a 
word in both a literal and spiritual sense, in which the spiritual 
does not lie in the mere metaphorical use of the literal. It 
may, indeed, be said with truth, not only that it is not possible, 
but that it is not conceivable, that a signification should be 
given to a word that is not either literal or figurative. If it 
is not figurative, then its meaning must be assigned to it 
arbitrarily, not because of any relation which that which it 
denotes sustains to something else. If it is not used arbitra- 
rily, but because of some relation which that which it is 
employed to signify sustains to something else, as, for example, 
that which it literally denotes, then it is used figuratively, as 
that is the precise peculiarity of the tropical use of a word. 
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The theory of a spiritual sense of words, therefore, in contra- 
distinction from both a literal and a figurative sense, is demon- 
strably false. 

This consideration proves the utter impossibility, also, 
that, in any instance, all the terms of a prophecy should have 
even a figurative sense; inasmuch as we have already shown, 
it is an invariable and necessary law of figures, that the names 
of the subjects to which they are applied, should be used lite- 
rally. The figure lies wholly in that which is affirmed, or 
declared, not in that of which the affirmation is made. On 
the supposition, therefore, that all the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, respecting the Israelites, have a spiritual meaning, 
the Israelites themselves, and not any other people, must still 
be the subjects of that which the spiritual meaning denotes, as 
certainly and absolutely as though the prediction was literal. 
There is no possible or conceivable process by which the 
names, Israel, House of Jacob, Judah, or Jews, when they are 
the subject of the affirmation, can mean anything else than what 
they literally denote,—the descendants of Jacob, the Jewish 
people. These writers are accordingly wholly mistaken in 
the supposition, that the spiritual meaning, which they ascribe 
to the ancient prophecies, is a meaning of their words; or is 
indicated by their language, in distinction from the agents, 
objects, acts, and events, of which that language treats. 
Their theory really implies, that those agents, objects, and acts, 
are representative of other agents, objects, and events, of an 
analogous species ; and that they fill the office, therefore, of 
prophetic symbols, and are to be interpreted on the same 
principles. 

The hypothesis, accordingly, on which the whole of their 
erroneous speculations in fact proceeds in respect to the 
difficulty of discriminating literal from tropical predictions is, 
that the whole of the ancient prophecies, which are conveyed 
through language merely, are nevertheless representative, as 
really as the visions of Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and John; 
and the agents, objects, and acts of which they treat, fraught 
with a signification as diverse from that of the language by 
which they are designated, as the import of the ageuts and 
acts of the symbolical prophecies is from that of the terms 
by which they are denoted. This is indeed singular, as many 
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of them professedly disapprove, and zealously denounce the 
treatment of the predictions and narratives of the Old 
Testament, as allegories, or symbolic representations, as a 
wanton and unpardonable perversion of them. Thus Mr. 
Irving, Mr. M‘Neile, and Mr. Bickersteth protest against it 
with great earnestness; and Mr. Irving and Mr. M‘Neile 
confute it by strong arguments ; yet they in fact found on it 
the whole of their constructions, in which they either ascribe 
to predictions a double, or spiritual sense ; or exhibit passages 
as tropical that are wholly free from figure. Mr. Irving, for 
example, in his interpretation of Isaiah xi. 6-8, and xxxiv. 
11-15, assumes that the lion, the bear, the panther, the wolf, 
the cow and ox, the wild beasts of the desert, and the wild 
beasts of the islands, the satyrs, and the owl, are representa- 
tives of men of resembling characteristics. “I have no 
objection,” he says of the first, “to its being understood and 
interpreted as figurative language, containing under it the 
delineation of the perfect harmony of human society ;” and 
of the other, “this glorious prophecy, which presents us 
Rome and her vassal kingdoms,—Zion and the earth under 
her,—giveth much countenance to the interpretation which 
makes these wild beasts to be figures of the powerful wicked- 
nesses which are upon earth.”—Pp. 137, 138. 

Mr. Gipps regarded them as symbols of Gentiles and Jews. 
He says : 


“In Isaiah xi., | cannot but conceive that verses 6-8 are to be under- 
stood in a figurative sense, and that they foretell the calling in at the 
first coming of Christ of the Gentiles, described under the figure of the 
wolf, leopard, &c., and their union with the elect remnant of the Jews, 
described as the lamb, kid, &c., in one church, after the ceremonial 
law, which was the enmity and middle wall of partition between Jew 
and Gentile, was abolished, and peace was thus made between them.”— 
Treatise on the First Resurrection, p. 124, note. 


But they cannot possibly denote those or other men, unless 
they are symbols of them ; first, because animals, in distinction 
from their names, never denote persons, except when they 
are used as symbols of them. How can a lion, a bear, a 
satyr, an owl, denote men unless they are used as their 
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representatives? To suppose that they mean them by 
virtue of their nature, independently of their represen- 
tative office, is equivalent to a supposition that they 
are in fact men and not such mere animals; next, because, 
if these passages were figurative, those animals would still be 
the subjects of that which the prediction foreshows ; inasmuch 
as in metaphorical propositions, the agents and objects to 
which the figure is applied, are the agents or subjects of that 
which the figure is employed to assert, or declare. As those 
animals are the subjects of the predictions, and the figure, if 
they involve one, lies in the predicates, their names cannot 
denote antichristian men, Gentiles, or Jews, any more than 
they would if they were not figurative. 

We might quote volumes of passages, in which writers 
thus treat the histories and literal and figurative predictions 
of the Old Testament, as though they were symbolic, under 
the false idea, first, that language may be figurative without 
having a figure in it; and next, that if a prediction be figura- 
tive, then the agent or object of which the affirmation is made, 
is not to be the subject of that which the prediction fore- 
shows, but an agent or object of a different class, which it 
represents. 

But this theory that the agents and objects of literal and 
figurative passages are symbolic, is wholly without authority, 
and a more gigantic error, and fraught with a more disastrous 
influence, than any other false principle that has ever been 
made a basis of interpretation. It cannot be assumed in 
regard to the passages to which it is usually applied, except on 
grounds that render it equally proper to ascribe a symbolic 
office to the agents and objects of all other parts of the sacred 
volume. What reason can be given for treating the lion, the 
leopard, the bear, the cow, the ox, the lamb, the calf, the asp, 
the basilisk, the cormorant, the satyr, and the owl, of Isaiah 
xi. and xxxiv.,as representatives of human beings, that will not 
equally justify and require that the living creature after his 
kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth, the 
fish of the sea, and the fowl of the air, Genesis ii. 24-26, 
the herds and flocks of Abraham, Lot, and Job, of Laban 
and Jacob, of the Israelites in Egypt and the wilderness, of 
the Amalekites and of Nineveh, the flocks of Kedar, the cattle 
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upon a thousand hills, all the fowls of the mountains, and all 
others that are mentioned in the Scriptures, should: also be 
treated as symbols? There is no medium between rejecting 
it altogether, or receiving it as a universal law of historical 
and prophetic agents and objects. Any consideration that 
shows it to be unauthorized in respect to any one of which 
the Scriptures, or other historical or didactic writings treat, 
will equally show it to be gratuitous and unjustifiable in 
respect to all the others. 

No sober person, however, will attempt to maintain such 
an assumption. It were in effect to adopt Swedenborg’s 
system of interpretation, and piunge into the shadowy realms 
of his imaginary and absurd correspondences. There is not 
in the whole series of the artificial and preposterous senses 
which he ascribes to the historical and prophetic agents and 
objects of the Scriptures, a more unjustifiable, gross, or mis- 
chievous violation of the sacred word, than is involved in the 
assumption that passages like those we have quoted,—whose 
only meaning is expressed in their words—are symbolical. 

The false and portentous meanings which this theory, if 
adopted, renders it necessary to deduce from many passages, 
is a proof also of its erroneousness. If the animals of Isaiah 
chap. xi., are symbols, why are not the rod and stem of Jesse 
also, his branch and roots, the rod of his mouth, the breath 
of his lips, the poor and the meek, the earth, and the acts and 
conditions that are affirmed of him and them? Why is not 
the personage also, chap. lili., who has no form nor comeli- 
ness ; who is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief; who was wounded for our iniqui- 
ties; why made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich 
in his death ; and all the acts, sufferings, and conditions, that 
are ascribed to him? And why are not his birth, office, 
ministry, miracles, trial, crucifixion, burial, resurrection, and 
ascension, likewise, that are recorded in the New Testament ? 
They can no more be exempted from the application of this 
theory than any others, if itcan be shown that the agents and 
objects of the passages to which it is usually applied, have a 
symbolic office. But this would make Christ, in his human 
nature at least, and in all his acts and sufferings, the represen- 
tative of another mediator, exercising an analogous office, 
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and suffering in an analogous manner, for a similar object, 
and with a similar result, to another order of fallen beings : 
which is false and impossible in the utmost degree. Is it just 
to sanction a theory that necessarily leads to such monstrous 
results? Is there anything in the most audacious assumptions 
of the modern Neologists that violates the Scriptures on a 
more stupendous scale, and makes them the vehicle of more 
false and portentous teachings ? 

It is shown to be wholly mistaken, also, by the impossibility 
of finding, in respect te many predictions, any such agents, 
objects, and events, as are required, if they are interpreted 
by the laws of symbolization. Thus if the animals of Isaiah 
xi. are to be taken as symbols, so also must the straw which 
the lion eats, the hole of the asp, and the basilisk’s den, the 
holy mountain, the earth, Assyria, Egypt, Pathros, Cush, 
Elam, Shinar, Hamath, Edom, Moab, and the islands of the 
sea, the Egyptian sea, the wind, the river, the seven streams, 
the highway, the Gentiles, Israel, Judah, Ephraim, the Philis- 
tines, and the children of Ammon. But what analogous 
places, objects, and persons, are there that these can represent ? 
If Israel, Judah, and Ephraim, are supposed to denote Gentile 
Christians, who do the Gentiles themselves, and the two 
Gentile nations, the Philistines and the children of Ammon, 
symbolize? Are there any nations in the world that are 
neither Israelites nor Gentiles, but as different from Gentiles, 
as Christian Gentiles are from Jews? What can the return 
of the Israelites from the countries of their dispersion, and 
re-establishment in Palestine, denote? Are the Christian 
Gentile nations to migrate in a resembling manner to some 
remote land, which their ancestors formerly occupied ? What 
can surpass the extravagance and falsehood of the meanings 
which their theory thus ascribes to these prophecies ! 

And finally, it is shown to be wholly gratuitous and false, 
by the consideration, that the prophecies to which it is 
applied, have none of the marks that distinguish those which 
are made through symbols, from those of which the language 
in which they are expressed, is the medium. There is as clear 
and wide a difference between the media of symbolic and 
verbal prophecies, as there is between things and words; 
between agents and the names by which they are designated. 
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To confound them is as consummate and absurd an error as 
it were in a merchant to mistake the arithmetical figures that 
are used in the record of his transactions, for the property 
itself, whose value they are employed to express; as it were 
in a painter to confound the title of the picture he has drawn, 
with the forms that constitute it; as it were in an individual 
to ascribe to his name the qualities and functions that belong 
to his person. In a verbal prophecy, the words are the 
names of the agents, objects, acts, events, and conditions, of 
which the prediction treats; and declare directly, who the 
subjects of the prophecy are, and what the actions are which 
they are to exert, or the events that are to befall them. That 
which they signify, according to the usage of language, is 
that which they foreshow. In a written symbolic prophecy, 
the words are not the media, in any degree, of the prediction. 
Their sole office is to describe the symbols, their acts and 
operations, and the effects to which they are subjected. The 
symbols themselves, and the processes through which they 
pass, are the sole media of prediction. The prophet, accord- 
ingly, who was called to describe the instruments of such a 
prophecy in language, was put in possession of them by an 
exhibition of the symbols to his senses; sometimes in a 
natural way; in most instances, miraculously in a vision. 
That method was as proper and necessary to such a species 
of revelation, as the utterance in the hearing of the prophet 
of the words of a prediction, was, of revelations that were 
made through the media of language. It is a peculiarity, 
therefore, of symbolical prophecies that distinguishes them 
from those which are verbal, that their symbols were 
exhibited, either naturally, or in vision, to the prophets who 
described them, and acted out their several parts, and passed 
through their representative processes, in their presence and 
under their observation. The prophets always represent 
themselves, accordingly, as having seen them, and always 
describe them, their agency, and the events of which they 
were the subjects, in the past or historical tense; never in 
the predictive or future. But the agents and objects described 
in the predictions that represent the restoration of the 
Israelites were not exhibited to the prophets naturally or in 
vision. Isaiah did not, when he wrote the prediction, Chap. 
VOL. I1.—NO. I. 3 
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xi. 10-16, see Assyria and Egypt, Pathros and Cush, Elam 
and Shinar, Hamath and the islands of the sea, Edom and 
Moab. He did not see a root of Jesse standing for an ensign 
of the people, and the Gentiles seeking to it. He did not see 
him setting up an ensign to the nations, assembling the out- 
casts of Israel, and gathering the dispersed of Judah from 
the four corners of the earth; nor Ephraim and Judah flying 
upon the shoulders of the Philistines towards the west, 
spoiling them of the east, and receiving obedience from the 
children of Ammon. There is not the slightest hint in the 
prophecy that they were present to him naturally, or exhibited 
to him in vision. Instead, all the actions and events which 
it foreshows, are represented as future. To assume, there- 
fore, that those acts had actually been exhibited, and those 
events taken place under his notice, as they must if they 
were symbolic, and interpret them as symbols, is not only 
unauthorized, but a gross violation of the prophecy. As well 
may it be assumed with the modern neologists, that it has no 
predictive character whatever, but is a mere record of the 
past. 

Symbolic prophecies are distinguished from such as are 
metaphorical, also, by the appropriateness to their nature, of 
the acts and events that are ascribed to the symbols. All the 
actions which they are represented as exerting, and all the 
modifications to which they are subjected, are such as are 
natural to them. Men act and are acted on as human beings, 
animals as animals, and winds, storms, volcanoes, and waters, 
according to their several natures. In metaphorical predic- 
tions, on the other hand, the natures, acts, and effects 
ascribed to agents, are such as are not suitable to them, but 
only resemble those which are natural to them. Jacob is 
made a corn-drag, a threshing-wain, and threshes the mdun- 
tains, and beats the hills into chaff. Joseph is a bough—a 
bough by a well, that runs over the wall. The wind eats up 
the pastors. The earth is struck with terror. Pride is cast 
down. Gates lament and mourn. There is thus the most 
ample means of discriminating the verbal prophecies from 
those which are symbolic. 

The reason, then, it is apparent from this analysis of the 
principles on which these and other writers have proceeded, 
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that the question respecting the restoration of the Israelites 
has not been satisfactorily determined, lies not in any ob- 
scurity or doubtfulness of the prophecies themselves, but in 
the defective and false views that are entertained of the 
media through which they are conveyed. The theories on 
which the writers on both sides have founded their interpreta- 
tions and arguments, have necessarily led them astray. They 
have confounded literal language with figurative, and figura- 
tive with literal; and thereby darkened that which is clear, 
and made that doubtful which is certain. They have totally 
mistaken the laws of figurative language, and assigned it an 
oflice that transcends its powers, and subjected it to construc- 
tions that violate its nature; and finally,.to complete the 
climax of error, they have treated the agents, objects, and 
acts, of verbal predictions, as though they were symbols, and 
thereby converted them into a complication of inconsistencies 
and absurdities, which generate uncertainty and doubt, just 
in proportion as they are understood. If these mistaken 
theories are rejected, and the prophecies interpreted by their 
proper laws, the question whether they teach that the Israel- 
ites are to be restored, cannot remain in doubt. There is no 
point in the whole compass of revelation capable of a more 
clear and unanswerable demonstration. 

What then are the axioms on which the investigation 
of it should be conducted? What are the laws, by which 
the predictions that treat of it, are to be interpreted ? 


I. Ir is TO BE REGARDED AS AN INDISPUTABLE AXIOM, THAT NO ~ 
PASSAGE IS FIGURATIVE, UNLESS IT HAS A FIGURE IN IT. To 
assent to this proposition, self-evident as it is, will, to thousands 
of writers, be a gigantic stride in the art of interpretation. 


Il. Lancuace NEITHER EVER HAS, NOR CAN HAVE, ANY 
OTHER MEANING THAN THAT WHICH IS EITHER LITERAL OR 
FIGURATIVE. The secondary import which terms acquire by 
being used in respect to religious subjects, and which is some- 
times called a spiritual sense, is. nothing else than a figurative 
meaning. Let those who doubt it, designate if they can a 
term having a signification that does not belong to one or the 
other of those classes; or if not successful in the endeavor, let 
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them, if they find their faculties adequate to it, invent for a 
term a third species of signification. 


III. THe worps OF A PASSAGE NEVER HAVE, IN ANY ONE OF 
THE SEVERAL PLACES IN WHICH THEY ARE USED IN IT, MORE 
THAN ONE MEANING. If that meaning is literal, they have in 
that instance no other literal and no figurative signification. 
If it is figurative, they have in that place no other figurative 
and no literal meaning. They may be used in the same 
prediction in different senses, but never in the same place 
fill two dissimilar offices, or bear a double sense. 


IV. As passages that are figurative, are such by having 
figures in them, and as every figure has a nature of its own, 
belongs to some class, and is to be interpreted by its own law, 
ALL FIGURATIVE PASSAGES ARE TO BE INTERPRETED BY THE 
LAWS OF THEIR SEVERAL FIGURES. 


V. In METAPHORICAL PASSAGES, THE AGENT OR OBJECT TO 
WHICH THE FIGURE IS APPLIED, IS THE AGENT OR SUBJECT OF 
THAT WHICH THE PREDICTION, EXPRESSED BY THE METAPHOR, 
roresHows. When it is foretold that Jacob or Israel shall 
be made a threshing wain, and thresh the mountains, it is that 
people that is to be and to do that, whatever it is, which the 
metaphor is employed to express. When God promised to 
Jeremiah, “I will make thee unto this people a fenced brazen 
wall; and they shall fight against thee, but they shall not 
prevail against thee,” it was he, not any other person, who 
was to be and to suffer that which the metaphor is used to 
signify. ‘To assent to this proposition also, which is as 
certain and demonstrable as any truth in mathematics, will 
be to a great crowd of interpreters and critics an immense 
-advance in their art, 


VI. As in figurative predictions, the subject of that which 
‘is foreshown is that which is expressly named, and to which 
the figure is applied ; and as the office of figures is always that 
of illustration, THE USE OF TROPICAL LANGUAGE IN PREDICTION, 
INSTEAD OF RENDERING THE PROPHECY OBSCURE, AND AMBIGUOUS, 
AS I8 USUALLY THOUGHT, CONTRIBUTES TO ITS CLEARNESS AND 
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CERTAINTY, JUST IN PROPORTION TO THE NUMBER, STRENGTH, 
AND SPLENDOR OF THE FicuRES. What literal language could 
have conveyed to Jeremiah such an impressive and sublime 
assurance that he should be defended from the rage of the 
people whom his predictions were to offend, as God’s pro- 
mise that he would make him a fenced brazen wall to them, 
which they would strive in vain, with their mightiest weapons, 
to break through or overturn ? 


VII. VersBAL PROPHECIES HAVE NO MEANING EXCEPT THAT 
OF WHICH THEIR TERMS ARE THE MEDIA. ‘THE AGENTS, OB- 
JECTS, AND ACTS OF WHICH THOSE TERMS ARE THE NAMES, 
ARE NEVER IN THE SAME INSTANCE USED AS SYMBOLS, AND 
MADE THE MEDIA OF THE SAME OR ANOTHER PREDICTION. 


VIII. Sympo.icaL PROPHECIES HAVE NO MEANING BUT THAT 
OF WHICH THEIR SYMBOLS ARE THE MEDIA. ‘THE LANGUAGE IN 
WHICH THEY ARE DESCRIBED, IS NEVER IN THE SAME INSTANCE 
THE MEDIA OF THE SAME, OR ANOTHER REVELATION. 


Under the guidance of these axioms and laws, we shall find 
no difficulty in determining whether the prophecies foreshow 
that the Israelites are to be restored to their land, re-organized 
as a nation, assume their ancient relation as God’s chosen 
people, and subsist there as such for ever. We have only to 
find a prophecy that has not yet been fulfilled, of which they 
are indisputably the subjects, and that declares that they shall 
be restored, and re-established in that relation to God; and 
that there are many predictions of that nature, is universally 
acknowledged. That the prophecies on which we shall 
found our arguments specifically announce and foretell a 
return of captives and exiles from other countries to Palestine, 
and establishment there in a peculiar relation to God, like 
that of the ancient Israelites, and that the Israelites are the 
persons who are literally named in them, as the subjects of 
that restoration, is not disputed even by those who deny that 
they are prophecies of their restoration. Instead, in their 
constructions of them, they proceed on that as an admitted 
and indisputable fact, as openly and absolutely as ourselves. 
The only questions in debate are, How, being such as they 
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are, are they to be interpreted? Where is it that their 
meaning lies? In their language, or in the agents and objects 
of which they treat? Are they verbal, or are they symbolic ? 
And when these questions are settled, as we have resolved 
them, the controversy is ended. Those who reject the 
theories on which writers have heretofore proceeded, and 
assent to the true laws of language and symbols, will no more 
deny or doubt that the prophecies teach that the Israelites are 
to be restored, than those who assent to the definitions and 
axioms of geometry, will deny the demonstrations that are 
founded on them. There is not a proposition in the whole 
circle of human knowledge of more perfect certainty than 
that God has revealed the purpose of regathering that scat- 
tered nation, establishing them again as his chosen people, 
and reappointing a temple worship at Jerusalem, that is to 
embrace some of their ancient rites. It is not merely certain, 
but is taught with a frequency, an emphasis, and an ampli- 
tude, and invested with a dignity and grandeur, that are pro- 
portionable to the vastness and wonderfulness of the measure 
in the great scheme of his administration over the world. 

Let us now try the question by an analysis of the predic- 
tions. We first allege a figurative passage from Jeremiah, in 
which the law of the metaphor is exemplified, and then literal 
predictions with which it is associated. In order to the 
explanation of the first, we transcribe a prediction, by which 
it is preceded, of the overthrow of the Jewish monarchy. 


“Thus saith the Lord : Go down to the house of the king of Judah, 
and speak there this word, and say, Hear the word of the Lord, O king 
of Judah, that sittest upon the throne of David, thou, and thy servants, 
and thy people that enter in by these gates: Thus saith the Lord: 
Execute ye judgment and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled out of 
the hand of the oppressor: and do no wrong, do no violence to the 
stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither shed innocent blood in 
this place. For if ye do this thing indeed, then shal] there enter in by 
the gates of this house kings sitting upon the throne of David, riding 
in chariots and on horses, he, and his servants, and his people. But if 
ye will not hear the words, I swear by myself, saith the Lord, that this 
house shall become a desolation.”—Jeremiah, chap. xxii. 1-5. 


Here is a literal and specific announcement by Jehovah to 
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the king of Judah and his servants, that unfess they ceased 
from their cruel and bloody tyranny over the people, and 
executed judgment and righteousness, the monarch’s palace 
should become a desolation. There is no room for question 
that Jehovah is the speaker, that the king, his servants, and 
people, are the persons addressed, nor that the event foretold 
is the desolation of his palace. It is admitted by writers of 
all classes. This announcement is followed by a metaphori- 
cal prediction of the slaughter of the king’s family, and an 
indirect literal prophecy that Jerusalem should be destroyed 
because of the idolatry of its inhabitants. 


“For thus saith the Lord unto the king’s house of Judah: Thou art 
Gilead unto me, and the head of Lebanon; yet surely I will make thee 
a wilderness, and cities which are not inhabited. And I will prepare 
destroyers against thee, every one with his weapons; and they shall cut 
down thy choice cedars, and cast them into the fire. And many 
nations shall pass by this city, and they shall say every man to his neigh- 
bor, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this great city? Then 
they shall answer, Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord 
their God, and worshipped other gods, and served them.”—V, 5-9. 


Here the family of the king of Judah is the subject indis- 
putably of the prediction, although they are metaphorized by 
being denominated Gilead, and the head of Lebanon; and the 
destruction that is foretold of them is suited not to their 
nature, but to that of a cultivated country like Gilead, and a 
forested mountain like the head of Lebanon—the conversion 
of one into a wilderness, and uninhabited cities, and the cut- 
ting down of the choice cedars of the other, and casting them 
into the fire; and instead of weakening the prediction, or 
rendering it ambiguous, how greatly is its clearness and vivid- 
ness augmented by the metaphor! What literal language 
could have conveyed to the monarch and his family such an 
impressive conception of the ruin that awaited them, as the 
image which is employed to illustrate it—the conversion of 
one of the most fruitful and beautiful portions of Palestine 
into a desert ; the depopulation of its cities; and the hewing 
down and burning of the forests of Lebanon? Into what vast- 
ness is the destruction expanded! The extinction of millions 
is employed to exemplify that of a few individuals ; the waste 
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and desolation of a vast country, to illustrate the annihilation 
of a sitle house! Can any misrepresentation, now, of the 
prediction, be more gross, or indicate a profounder macquaint- 
ance with the laws of language, than a construction which 
converts the king’s family into a mere symbol of some other 
class of persons, and Jerusalem into a representative of some 
analogous place in the Gentile world, and thereby empties the 
prophecy of all its reference to the Jewish monarch and people. 
Is there a single prediction in the ancient prophets that can 
be shown to have relation to that people, if this does not ? 
Is there a prophecy in the Old Testament respecting the 
person or work of Christ, that, if interpreted by such a rule, 
can retain any reference to him? Is there one that treats of 
the Gentiles, that will not by that process be divested of its 
relation to them, and transferred to some other class of agents ? 
Not one. And this question respecting the principle on which 
such predictions are to be construed, is the precise question, 
let the reader observe, which we are to try; and it involves 
the meaning of every history, law, doctrine, promise, and threat- 
ening of the Scriptures, as intimately as of these predictions. 
The whole sense of the revelation God has made to us may 
justly be said to turn on the decision that is made respecting 
it. Those, therefore, who are not prepared to usurp such an 
authority over this class of passages, which predict the over- 
throw of the Jewish monarchy, and the captivity of that 
people, and carry their theory through the whole of the 
sacred volume, must beware how they venture on such a 
liberty in the interpretation of the opposite class of predic- 
tions, which foreshow that the Jews are to be restored from 
their dispersion, and the monarchy of the house of David re- 
established over them in their ancient land. 

The prophet next proceeds to indicate that the means by 
which that prediction of the overthrow and destruction of the 
king’s family was to be fulfilled, were slaughter, captivity, and 
disinheritance. 


“Weep ye not for the dead, neither bemoan him: weep sore for 
him that goeth away; for he shall return no more, nor see his native 
country. For thus saith the Lord touching Shallum the son of Josiah 
king of Judah, who reigned instead of Josiah his father, who went forth 
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out of this place; he shall not return thither any more; but he shall 
die in the place whither they have led him captive, and shall see this 
land no more.”—V. 10-12. 


He was carried to Egypt by Pharaoh Necho, and died 
there ; and that monarch substituted Jehoiakim, another son of 
Josiah, in his place, whose fate the prophet next foretells. 


“Shalt thou reign because thou closest thyself in cedar? Did not 
thy father eat and drink, and do judgment and justice, and it was well 
with him? But thine eyes and thine heart, are not but for thy covet- 
ousness, and for to shed innocent blood; and for oppression, and for 
violence, to do it. Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning Jehoiakim 
the son of Josiah king of Judah, they shall not lament for him, Ah my 
brother! Ah sister! They shall not lament for him, Ah lord! or Ah 
his glory! He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast 
forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.”—V. 15-18. 


He was taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and bound in 
fetters to be carried to Babylon, His son Jehoiachim, called 
Coniah, succeeded him, and was also in the following year 
carried captive to that city. 


“ As I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah, the son of Jehoiakim king 
of Judah, were the signet upon my right hand, yet would I pluck thee 
thence ; and I will give thee into the hand of them that seek thy life, and 
into the hand of them whose face thou fearest, even into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and into the hands of the Chaldeans. 
And I will cast thee out, and thy mother that bare thee, into another 
country, where ye were not born; and there shall ye die. But to the 
land whereunto they desire to return, thither shall they not return.”— 
V. 24-27. 


We have thus in these passages both a literal and a figura- 
tive prediction of the overthrow of the Jewish monarchy on 
account of the unjust and tyrannous government which its 
princes exercised over the people; and impliedly a literal 
pypphecy of the devastation of Jerusalem because of the 
idolatry of its inhabitants. We now quote the prophecy in 
the next chapter, of the restoration of the whole nation, Israel- 
ites as well as Jews, from exile, in which the prophet assumes 
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their dispersion because of the crimes of the rulers, as an event 
that had already taken place. The prediction is first made, 
like the prophecy of the overthrow of the monarch’s family, 
by a metaphor. 


“Woe be unto the pastors that destroy and scatter the sheep of my 
pasture! saith the Lord. Therefore thus saith the Lord God of Israel 
against the pastors that feed my people. Ye have scattered my flock, 
and have driven them away; and have not visited them. Behold I 
will visit upon you the evil of your doings, saith the Lord. And I will 
gather the remnant of my flock out of all countries whither I have 
driven them; and will bring them again into their folds; and they shall 
be fruitful and increase. And I will set up shepherds over them, which 
shall feed them ; and they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, neither 
shall they be lacking, saith the Lord.”—Chap. xxiii. 1-4. 

Here Jehovah the God of Israel—not merely of Judah— 
speaks, and that people is denominated by a metaphor, the sheep 
of his pasture and his flock. This is seen from the express 
designation of those whom the pastors feed, as his “ people.” 
Their rulers are by the same figure, though without an express 
affirmation, denominated the pastors who “destroy and scatter 
the sheep of his pasture.” That the monarchs and princes 
are the persons denoted by the pastors, is seen from the con- 
sideration that they are the only persons who ruled the Israel- 
ites, which is the agency towards a nation, that corresponds to 
that of a shepherd towards a flock; and from the fact that in the 
prediction before quoted, their injustice and tyranny are repre- 
sented as one of the reasons of the judgments which the 
crimes of the pastors are here said to have occasioned, by 
which the monarchy was overthrown and the nation driven 
into exile. And this image was so familiar to the Hebrews, 
and well understood, as to render it unnecessary to give 
the metaphor its usual form, by an express: affirmation 
that Jehovah’s people, the Israelites, are a flock that feed 
in his pastures, and the monarchs and rulers their pastors 
who feed them. Thus the work to which David was 
called as the monarch of Israel, is expressly represented 
as that of their shepherd. “The Lord said to thee: 
Thou shalt feed my people Israel; and thou shalt be a 
captain over Israel, 2 Samuel v. 2. This use of the word 
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feed, appears to have been founded on his work as a shepherd, 
while he had charge of his father’s flock. “He chose David 
his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds, from following 
the ewes great with young; he brought him to feed Jacob 
his people, and Israel his inheritance. So he fed them 
according to the integrity of his heart, and guided them by 
the skilfulness of his hands,” Ps. Ixxviii. 70-2. Cyrus is ex- 
pressly denominated God’s shepherd, in the relation as their 
monarch, in which he was to restore the Jews from their 
captivity at Babylon. “He is my shepherd, and shall perform 
all my pleasure,” Isaiah xliv. 28. In like manner the people 
of Israel were frequently by a similar metaphor denominated 
a flock. “If they will not hear, my soul shall weep in secret 
places for your pride; and mine eye shall weep sore, and run 
down with tears, because the Lord’s flock is carried captive. 
Say unto the king and the queen, Humble yourselves; sit 
down : for your principalities shall come down,—the crown 
of your glory. The cities of the south shall be shut up, and 
none shall open: Judah shall be carried away captive, all of 
it: it shall be wholly carried away captive. Lift up your 
eyes and behold them that come from the north. Where is 
the flock that was given them, the beautiful flock,’ Jeremiah 
xiii. 17-20. The flock of the monarch is thus the population 
of Judea; and the terms are used in this manner in many 
other passages. God is denominated the Shepherd of Israel, 
Ps. Ixxxi. Christ is represented as acting the part of a shep- 
herd towards his people as a flock, Isaiah xi. 9-11. And the 
kings of Israel are often denominated pastors, and repre- 
sented as exercising their office over the people as sheep, 
Ezekiel xxxiv. And he also who is to reign over them after 
their restoration is called their Shepherd, Ezekiel xxxvii. 24— 
25. The pastors, then, are the monarchs and princes, and the 
Lord’s flock the people of Israel. Were it even doubted 
that the pastors are the rulers, and assumed with LeClerc, 
against the clear usage of the prophets, and the judgment of — 
almost the whole body of interpreters, that they are false 
prophets ; it is still as indisputable that the flock which is the 
subject of the prediction, is the Israelitish people; as they 
are expressly called Jehovah’s people, whom the pastors fed. 
It is they therefore who are declared to have been scattered 
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and driven away, and their descendants, or “remnant,” whom 
God announces that he will gather out of all countries 
whither he has driven them, and bring them again to their 
folds. It is not arestoration from Babylon only, but a restora- 
tion that is never to be followed by a dispersion ; as is seen 
from the assurance,—“ and they shall be fruitful and increase, 
and I will set up shepherds over them who shall feed them; 
and they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, neither shall 
they be lacking,—or any of them lost, saith the Lord.” 

And the figure, like that of the preceding chapter, in place 
of obscuring, renders the prediction clearer and more impres- 
sive than it would have been had it been expressed in literal 
language. The Hebrews, many of whom were shepherds and 
herdsmen, and were led by the necessity of rearing sheep, 
goats, and cattle, for sacrifices, to pay the most minute atten- 
tion to them, understood well what it was to scatter and drive 
away a flock from their pasture ; what it was to gather them 
from thickets and mountains to which they had been driven, 
and restore them to their folds; and what it was to dismiss 
unfaithful shepherds, and put others in their place, under 
whom their flocks should multiply in safety, and none of them 
be lost. And the image undoubtedly gave them a far more 
vivid conception of their restoration and reorganization under 
a monarchy, which it is employed to represent, than wont 
have been presented by any literal terms. 

And this is the true, the natural, and the only meaning of 
the passage. It is not symbolical. A flock was not seen by 
the prophet restored from dispersion to their folds. Had he 
beheld such a spectacle, either naturally, or in vision, he 
would have been the narrator in the passage, and would 
have represented it as having been seen by him. He is not 
the speaker, however, but Jehovah, and he merely records 
what Jehovah uttered. Moreover, if it were symbolical, then, 
as the sheep themselves were the representatives, not the 
Israelites, whom the passage itself shows they dre employed 
to signify, it would still be the Israelitish people whom the 
sheep symbolize ; and thence the prediction would remain as 
absolutely as before, a prediction of their restoration to their 
own land, and re-establishment under a monarchy. 

The supposition that there is a double representation in the 
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passage, first, by the sheep of the Israelites, and then by the 
Israelites of the Christian church, is not only wholly gratu- 
itous and inconsistent with the laws of symbolization, but is 
shown to be false by the consideration, that the Christian 
church has not been carried from its native seat into capti- 
vity in all other countries, nor been the subject of any ana- 
logous calamity. And finally, it cannot be assumed that it is 
symbolic, except on grounds that would equally justify and 
require a similar assumption, not only in regard to the predic- 
tion of the overthrow of the monarchy in the preceding 
chapter and others that treat of the Israelites, but in respect 
to every other metaphorical prediction and narrative in the 
Scriptures; which would overturn a large share of the most 
indubitable and important historical statements and prophe- 
cies that relate to Christ’s birth, ministry, and death, the 
conversion of the Gentiles, the resurrection of the dead, and 
all the great themes of revelation respecting the past and 
future. 

This, then, is demonstrably the meaning of the prophecy. 
There is no conceivable process by which it can be evaded. 
It cannot be denied that the Israelites are the subject of the 
prediction, as that would be to contradict the explanation 
which God himself gives of his flock, as standing for his people. 
It cannot be denied, that that which God reveals in respect 
to them is, that he is to gather them from all the countries 
into which he has driven them, as that would be either to 
deny again that they are the subjects of the prophecy, or else 
that the restoration of the flock to their folds, can mean the 
restoration of the Israelites to their land; and that were to 
contradict the analogy on which the figure proceeds, and the 
express prediction in a subsequent verse, that they are again 
to “dwell in their own land.” What change in the condition 
of the Israelites is it, which the regathering of the scattered 
flock to their folds can denote, if it is not the restoration of 
the Israelites to their own land? Can any one doubt that 
such a return from their dispersion, and re-establishment under 
a monarch of their own, will be to them what a regathering 
to their own folds is to a flock of sheep, that has been driven 
away from its pasture into deserts or mountains, where it is 
exposed without protection, to the elements and wild beasts ? 
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Can any one deny that the promise that God will set up shep- 
herds over them that shall feed them, is a promise that they 
are to have princes or rulers of their own placed over them, 
and are therefore to have a national organization? That 
would be to deny that those who are to be placed over them, 
are to sustain a relation towards them, like that of shepherds 
to their flocks, which would be to contradict the analogy on 
which the figure is employed. What relation can those who 
are denominated shepherds, have to the Israelites considered 
as a flock, if it is not in accordance with the established usage 
of the Hebrews, that of princes who are to rule them ? What 
a zeal to get rid of the great purpose which God thus reveals, 
must animate those who, in defiance of all these consider- 
ations, deny that this is a prophecy of the restoration of that 
people ! 

Here then is a prediction, that, on the one hand, admits of 
no other construction; and on the other, is raised to the 
utmost precision and clearness of meaning, by the figure that 
is employed to illustrate it, that God is to gather the Israelites 
from all the countries in which they are scattered, at the time 
of its accomplishment, and re-establish them under a monarchy 
in their own land. When then is that restoration to take 


place? The period is designated in the prophecy that im- 
mediately follows. 


“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David 
a righteous Branch; and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute justice and judgment in the earth. Im his days Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell safely ; and this is his name whereby he 
shall be called, Jenovan our riGHrEousness. Therefore behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say, The Lord 
liveth which brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; 
but the Lord liveth which brought up, and which led the seed of the 
house of Israel out of the north country, and from all countries whither 
I had driven them: and they shall dwell in their own land.”—V. 5-8. 


1. The Israelites are indisputably the subjects of this pro- 
phecy, as they are expressly designated as the seed that is to 
be led out of the north country, and from all countries whither 
they have been driven, and dwell in their own land. 2. It is 
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a prophecy of their restoration, then, and organization as a 
nation under a monarchy ; as they are not only to be led back 
as they were brought up out of Egypt, and dwell in their own 
land, but a king is to reign over them, and they are to be 
saved and dwell safely under his administration. 3. That 
monarch is Christ, as is seen from the title by which he is to 
be distinguished—Jenovau our ricuTEousNess. I[t is shown 
also by his denominative as a righteous Branch unto David, 
as that term is employed to designate him as the Messiah, not 
only by this prophet, but by Isaiah and Zechariah. In this 
construction, the whole series of interpreters, both Jewish and 
Christian, with scarce an exception, concur. 4. It is a 
restoration and organization, therefore, that is still future. It 
was to take place after the Messiah was raised up as a Branch 
unto David, and therefore after his birth. But no such 
restoration has been accomplished since Christ’s first advent. 
So far from it, the final dispersion of the Jews did not take 
place till after his ascension, and they and the other tribes 
still continue exiles from their ancient land. 5. It is not only 
future, but it is not to take place till after Christ’s second 
advent, as his reign, under which it is to be accomplished, is 
to be on the earth. It is on the earth “that he is to reign 
and prosper, and execute judgment and justice, as the Branch 
unto David ;” for it is on the throne of David that he is to 
exercise his administration over Israel, as is seen from the 
parallel passage, chap. xxxili. 15-17. “In those days, and at 
that time, will I cause the Branch of righteousness to grow up 
unto David, and he shall execute judgment and righteousness 
in the land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jeru- 
salem shall dwell safely ; and this is the name wherewith he 
shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness. For thus, saith 
the Lord, David shall never want a man to sit upon the 
throne of the house of Israel.” It is in the days of his reign 
on the throne of David, therefore, in Judea, that this prophecy 
is to receive its accomplishment, and thence, after his second 
coming. It cannot be said that Christ now sits on the throne 
of David. Instead, he sits with the Father on his throne. 
David’s throne was the throne of the Israelitish nation in 
Palestine, not the throne of the universe. To ascribe to him 
that throne, were to deify him, by ascribing to him the pre- 
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rogatives and government of the Almighty, and exhibiting 
him as the object of homage and obedience, not only to man, 
but to all orders of intelligences. 

This is clearly, then, a prophecy of the return and re- 
organization of the Israelites as a nation, at a period subse- 
quent to Christ’s second advent and commencement of his 
millennial reign on the earth. There is no expedient by 
which any other meaning can be assigned to it. There is no 
ground for the pretence that the terms in which the prediction 
in respect to the Israelites is expressed are figurative. The 
verbs reign, prosper, execute, saved, dwell, and brought up, 
are used in their literal sense, and the meaning of the latter is 
exemplified as such by its use in describing the migration, 
under the divine guidance, of the children of Israel, from 
Egypt to Canaan. There is no ground on which they can be 
held to be tropical, except the false and preposterous assump- 
tion that language may be figurative that has no figure in it. 
There is no room for the pretence that the prediction is sym- 
bolical. The agents and actions were not seen by the prophet, 
either naturally or in vision. They were not naturally, for they 
are represented as future, not as past. They were not miracu- 
lously, as that is equally inconsistent with the prediction of 
them as future. The prophet is not the narrator of the 
prophecy, but its mere scribe. His record is a record of what 
he heard from Jehovah, not a description of a spectacle which 
he had seen. This characteristic of the prediction can no 
more be set aside by the interpreter, than the whole substance 
of the language itself. It were to assume that the facts on 
which it proceeds, and the media through which it was made, 
were wholly different from those which its form, and the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed, indicate ; and that it is there- 
fore a consummate misrepresentation, in place of a true 
prophecy. Can a more open and lawless violation of the 
word of God be conceived? There is no corresponding 
event which their return to their own land can symbolize. 
If the apostate and captive Israelites are symbols, they must 
represent persons of an analogous character and condition ; 
and apostates, therefore, of some other order, and in some 
other species of captivity or dispersion. But if they are 
symbols of a different class of apostates, then their symbolic 
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return cannot, as some have assumed, denote their own 
conversion ; if it symbolizes a conversion at all, it must be a 
conversion of Gentiles. Their return, however, to their own 
land, is not adapted to symbolize a conversion. There is no 
analogy between a migration from one country to another, 
and a new creation in Christ. The one is a change of 
geographical position, which has no necessary or established 
connexion with a change of the heart; the other is a change 
of the heart, which has no natural or established connexion 
with a geographical position. It cannot denote the conver- 
sion of Gentiles, therefore ; nor can it denote an analogous 
return of apostate Gentiles from a resembling dispersion and 
captivity in foreign lands, inasmuch as the Gentile apostates 
are not in such a state of dispersion and vassalage. The 
supposition is inconsistent in every relation with the condition 
of the idolatrous Gentile churches, and the representations of 
the Scriptures respecting the restoration of the Israelites. It 
is from the dominion of apostate Christian Gentiles in a large 
degree, that they represent that the Israelites are to be deli- 
vered, not those apostate Gentiles from the dominion of some 
other species of men, that have no existence in the world. 
There is no pretence, then, on which it can be treated either 
as figurative or symbolical, unless it be on the assumption 
that neither figurative nor symboiic prophecies have any 
distinguishing characteristics, or peculiar laws; that the inter- 
preter is at liberty to presume that the media through which 
the predictions are made are wholly different from those 
which they themselves represent; and that he may therefore 
expound them on any hypothesis he pleases, and assign to 
them any form and any meaning that ignorance, prejudice, or 
fancy, may suggest. This is the position which they will 
find themselves obliged ultimately to assume, who undertake 
to treat the prophecy either as metaphorical or symbolic. 
Let them survey the bottomless abyss into which they must 
precipitate themselves, before they make the irreversible 
plunge. 

There are many other passages, that are neither figurative 
nor symbolic, that foreshow a restoration of that people that is 
yet future. Thus, in Jeremiah, chap. xxx. 1-10, a return is 
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predicted that is never to be followed by a vassalage to 
strangers : 


“ Thus speaketh the Lord God of Israel, saying, Write thou all the 
words that I have spoken unto thee in a book. For lo, the days come, 


saith the Lord, that I will bring again the captivity of my people Israel © 


and Judah, saith the Lord. And I will cause them to return to the 
land that I gave to their fathers, and they shall possess it. For it shall 
come to pass in that day, saith the Lord of hosts, I will break his yoke 
from off thy neck, and will burst thy bonds, and strangers shall no more 
serve themselves of him. But they shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raise up unto them. Therefore fear thou 
not, O my servant Jacob, saith the Lord, neither be dismayed, O Israel, 
for lo, I will save thee from afar, and thy seed from the land of thy cap- 
tivity ; and Jacob shall return, and shall be in rest and be quiet, and 
none shall make him afraid. For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to 
save thee: Though I make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of thee ; but I will correct 
thee in measure, and will not leave thee altogether unpunished.” 


This prophecy has much the same characteristics as the 
former, and is a clear revelation and promise of a restoration 
of the Israelites to their own land, and re-organization as a 
nation under a prince of the house of David, that is never to 
be followed by a vassalage to enemies, or a dispersion. 1. The 
Israelites are the subject of the prediction. This is shown by 
the relation in which it is spoken by Jehovah. His uttering 
it as the God of Israel, indicates that it is as the God of that 
people, that he is to verify it ; and that it relates, therefore, to 
them. They are expressly designated as its subjects. It is 
his “ people Israel and Judah.” It is his servant Jacob, and 
Israel, whom he is to cause to return to the land which he 
gave to their fathers. And the whole of the people are its 
subjects. It is that nation absolutely, Israel and Judah, Jacob 
and his seed, that are to be saved from the land of their cap- 
tivity ; not a part of them only. The restoration of a part 
only would not be a full accomplishment of the promise: for 
while a portion of them remained in exile from their national 
country, it would still be as true that his people, Israel and 
Judah, had not returned to the land which he gave their 
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fathers, as it would that they had; as true that they did not 
possess it, as it would that they did; and as true that their 
yoke and bends were not broken, as it would be that they 
were. It cannot be absolutely fulfilled, until it is verified in 
respect to every individual of that people. Its terms are not 
partial, but comprehensive of the whole, and absolute. There 
is no method by which this feature of the prediction can be 
erased, and another nation or class made its subjects, except 
by violating the clearest and most essential laws of language, 
and usurping the right of arbitrarily determining what the 
theme is of which it treats. 2. Its fulfilment, therefore, is 
yet future. First, because no such universal restoration has 
taken place since the prophecy was uttered. The return 
from Babylon was not a return of the whole nation who had 
been carried into captivity by the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
It was a return of Jews, chiefly, not of the ten tribes; and 
did not embrace all of those even who had been carried or 
driven into exile by the Chaldeans, Ezra ii. 1; vii. 6-13 ; viii. 
1-15. Next, because, if they had all been restored at that 
period, it would not have constituted a fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy, inasmuch as that restoration was followed by another 
dispersion and captivity. But after the release from bondage 
and return, here predicted, strangers are never again to serve 
themselves of them. The promise is as applicable to the 
descendants of the ten tribes, whose ancestors never 
returned to Palestine, and the descendants of the Jews 
who were sold into slavery, and driven into exile by 
the Romans, as it was at its utterance to the captives in 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt; and it cannot be fully verified 
till they universally enjoy a restoration that is never to be 
succeeded by a vassalage to Gentiles. Thirdly, because it is 
a return to a national organization under the monarchy of 
David their King, whom interpreters, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian with scarce an exception, regard as the Messiah. It is 
future, therefore, as the Israelites have neither been restored 
from their dispersion since Christ’s first advent, nor served 
him as their king ; but instead, have as a nation rejected, and 
still reject him. If the king whom they are to serve be sup- 
posed to be some other descendant of David, still his reig 

must be future, inasmuch as no king of his line has reignelt 
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over them since their return from Babylon. They continued 
in subordination to the Persians till that people were con- 
quered by the Greeks, and remained subject to the Greeks till 
they fell under the dominion of the Romans, by whom, in 
attempting to extricate themselves from their power, they 
were driven into the exile in which they continue to the 
present time. Fourthly, because it is a restoration that is to be 
accompanied and followed by their reformation and consecra- 
tion to God. They are then to “serve the Lord their God.” 
That has never been their characteristic since their return from 
Babylonia, nor had it been for a period, would it have been 
the fulfilment of the prediction, inasmuch as they have again 
revolted, and are still in apostasy. But after the return here 
foreshown, they are never to give occasion, by another 
rebellion, to be driven again into exile. Jacob is never after- 
wards to have cause to fear, nor Israel to be dismayed ; but 
he shall return and shall be in rest, and be quiet, and none 
shall make him afraid. It is, therefore, still future. 

We add another prediction of their restoration, in which 
figures are employed, to illustrate the perpetuity of David’s 
reign over them, and the multitude of his descendants : 


“T will cause the captivity of Judah, and the captivity of Israel to 
return, and will build them as at first, and I will cleanse them from all 
their iniquity, whereby they have sinned against me, and will pardon 
all their iniquities whereby they sinned, and whereby they have trans- 
gressed against me. And it shall be to me a name of joy, a praise and 
an honor before all the nations of the earth, which shall hear all the 
good that I do unto them; and they shall fear and tremble for all the 
goodness and for all the poonpentiy that I procure unto it. ; 
For I will cause to return the captivity of the land as at the first, ith 
the Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Again in this place, which is 
desolate without men and without beast, and in all the cities thereof, 
shall be as a habitation of shepherds causing flocks to lie down. In the 
cities of the mountains and in the cities of the vale, and in the cities of 
the south, and in the land of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusa- 
lem, and in the cities of Judah, shall the flocks pass again under the 
hands of him that telleth them, saith the Lord. Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that I will perform that good thing which I have pro- 
mised unto the house of Israel and to the house of Judah. In those 
days, and at that time, will I cause the Branch of righteousness to grow 
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up unto David, and he shall execute judgment and righteousness in the 
land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell 
safely, and this is the name wherewith he shall be called, Jehovah our 
righteousness. For thus saith the Lord, David shall never want a man 
to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel. Neither shall the priests 
the Levites want a man before me to offer burnt-offerings, and to kindle 
meat-offerings, and to do sacrifice continually. And the word of the 
Lord came unto Jeremiah saying, Thus saith the Lord, If ye can break 
my covenant of the day and my covenant of the night; and that there 
should not be day and night in their season ; Then may also my cove- 
nant be broken with David my servant, that he should not have a son to 
reign upon his throne, and with the Levites the priests, my ministers. As 
the host of heaven cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the sea 
measured, so will I multiply the seed of David my servant, and the 
Levites that minister unto me.”—Jeremiah xxxiii. 14-22. 


Here the house of Judah and the house of Israel are the 
subjects of the promise. The restoration predicted is to be a 
restoration from the land of their captivity to Palestine ; its 
mountains and vales, the cities of the south, the cities of Ben- 
jamin, the cities of Judah, and the whole land that had be- 
come desolate. It is to be attended by their universal sancti- 
fication and universal forgiveness. They are to be cleansed 
from all their iniquity whereby they have sinned, and _par- 
doned all their offences whereby they have transgressed. Its 
period is the reign of the Messiah on the earth, “In those 
days and at that time, the Branch of righteousness is to grow 
up unto David, and execute judgment and righteousness in 
the earth.” After it takes place, there is never to be a period 
when there shall not be a descendant of David to sit on the 
throne of the house of Israel, nor when there shall not be Le- 
vites to offer meat-offerings, and present sacrifices continu- 
ally. Instead, their numbers are to equal the host of heaven 
and the sand of the sea. The ground of the certainty that a 
king of that line, and priests of that family, shall never be 
wanting, is God’s covenant with David and with the Levites ; 
and that covenant is as inviolable by him as the decree by 
which the succession of day and night takes place is by the 
Israelites. Thus saith the Lord, lf ye can break my cove- 
nant of the day, and my covenant of the night, and cause that 
there should not be day and night in their season, then may 
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also my covenant be broken with David my servant, that he 
should not have a son to reign on his throne, and with the 
Levites, the priests, my ministers. It is as impossible, then, 
to God to violate his covenant with David, that he should 
never, after this restoration, be without a son to reign on the 
throne of Israel, and with the Levites, that they shall never 
be without descendants to offer sacrifices, as it is to the 
Israelites to prevent the succession of day and night. To 
what a grandeur of assurance is the promise raised by this 
indirect comparison! There is not in the whole circle of 
Janguage another simile of such vastness and strength. The 
impossibility to God of breaking his covenant is like the 
impossibility to men of acts to which omnipotence alone is 
equal! And from this great truth results another, let the 
reader observe, equally certain, and as awful as this is sub- 
lime. They who maintain that it is God’s purpose to violate 
this promise, by leaving the Israelites in their dispersion, 
without a national throne and monarch of the line of David, 
impute to him, what is as contradictory to his moral perfec- 
tions, as it were inconsistent with man’s physical nature 
to ascribe to him the power of arresting the earth in its revo- 
lution and putting an end to the succession of night and day! 
Let them pause, and weigh its dreadful import, before they 
venture to assume such an attitude towards the Holy One of 
Israel. But if their offence is thus great, the principles by 
which they are led to it must be proportionably false and 
lawless. And what grosser violence can be offered to lan- 
guage than to attempt to expunge from this passage the whole 
import of which its terms are the vehicle, and make the 
agents, objects, and events of which they are the names the 
media of its meaning? Have they any higher right to treat 
the house of Israel and the house of Judah as mere symbols 
of Gentiles, than the ancient Docete had to erase Jesus from 
the history of the crucifixion, and put a spectre in his stead ? 
—than those neologists have for their construction of that nar- 
rative, who strike out the words, “he gave up the ghost,” and 
substitute “swooned” in their place ? or those who, in order 
to adjust the story of his transfiguration to their philosophy, 
change the statement, “the fashion of his countenance was 
altered and his raiment made white,” into the mere affirma- 
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tion respecting the apostles, “they dreamed” that he was 
transfigured before them, and his raiment became shining, by 
which they are made the subjects of the event instead of him ? 

But the theory that this prophecy is symbolical, is as imprac- 
ticable as it is groundless. No such agents, objects, and 
events can be found as those of the passage can, conformably 
to the laws of symbolization, represent. If, as is assumed by 
those who attempt to give them a representative meaning, 
the house of Israel and the house of Judah denote Gentiles, 
what two classes of Gentiles are they, of whom they are the 
representatives? The ten tribes and the Jews were at the 
period of the prediction apostates, and their descendants have 
been through a Jong tract of ages. What two bodies of Gen- 
tile apostates are there that answer to them? Of what is the 
return of the Israelites and Jews from captivity the symbol ? 
Are two bodies of Gentile apostates to migrate in a resembling 
manner from a state of exile and dispersion to a land that 
was in a former age occupied by their ancestors? Is there 
any country in Christendom that has been given to a Gentile 
nation now apostate and in exile, by a covenant with their 
ancestors, in a manner analogous to that by which Canaan 
was given to Abraham’s posterity ?. If it is not a migration, 
what is the resembling act which the return denotes? What 
is it of which the conversion and forgiveness of the Israelites 
are symbols? Whatare the changes of apostate Gentiles, that 
so resemble the renovation and pardon of Jews, that the latter 
can serve as their appropriate representative? As, by the 
laws of symbolization, places always denote places, what are 
the places which the territories of Judah and Benjamin, the 
mountains and vales, Jerusalem and the inferior cities, and 
the whole land that was laid waste, denote? Are there any 
dilapidated cities and desolate territories that sustain the same 
relation to apostate Gentiles that are in dispersion and exile, 
that the territories and. cities of Palestine sustain to the 
Israelites ? If the whole of the Israelites and Jews denote 
the whole of the Gentiles, what do the flocks that belong to 
the Israelites and Jews represent? Not Gentiles, surely. Is 
there any class of nations that. sustain the same relation to 
the whole Gentile world, which the flocks owned by the Jews 
and Israelites sustain to them? Of what is the throne of the 
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house of Israel the representative ? Who is denoted by the 
son of David, who is to sit on it? Who are represented by 
the Levites; and of what are their sacrifices the symbols? 
What are the periods that correspond to day and night? And 
what are the objects for which the host of heaven and the 
sand of the sea stand? Above all, of what is the impossibility 
to God of breaking his covenant the representative ; and the 
impossibility to man of intercepting the revolution of the 
earth, numbering the stars, measuring the sand of the sea, 
and counting the descendants of David and the Levites? 
Those who attempt to treat the prophecy as symbolical, are 
bound to find agents, objects, events, and periods, that corres- 
pond according to the laws of analogy to all these as repre- 
sentatives. If they cannot carry their theory through, and 
show at least the possibility of its being verified, it is an unan- 
swerable proof that it is false. But there are no such classes 
of Gentiles as the supposed symbols require; no such migra- 
tions ; no such conversion and pardon; no such countries, 
mountains, and cities ; nothing that answers to the flocks, the 
throne, the monarch, the priests and sacrifices, day and night, 
the host of heaven, the sand of the sea, or those impossibili- 
ties to God and man. The scheme is not only wholly gratui- 
tous, and without a solitary consideration to recommend it, 
but is embarrassed at every point by difficulties, and confuted 
by contradictions, which no ingenuity can overcome. None 
that are not totally ignorant of the laws of symbolic repre- 
sentation, would ever attempt to subject the passage to such an 
absurd and monstrous violation. What a phrensy of infatua- 
tion must have seized those who, in despite of these appalling 
obstacles, can persist in an attempt to expunge from it all refer- 
ence to the children of Israel, and force on it a meaning that 
at once contradicts the laws both of language and of symbols, 
and impeaches the veracity of the Almighty ! 

We have seen how the comparison of the impossibilities of 
God’s violating this covenant, with man’s inability to arrest 
the earth’s revolution on its axis, illustrates and aggrandizes 
the certainty that David is never, after this restoration of 
Israel, to want a son to sit on his throne, and demonstrates 
with a corresponding strength, that their restoration is still 
future. Another similar proof is presented in the comparison 
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of the impossibility of numbering the descendants of David 
and the Levites with the impossibility of counting the hosts of 
heaven and measuring the sand of the sea. “As the hosts 
of heaven cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the sea 
measured ; so will I multiply the seed of David my servant, 
and the Levites that minister unto me.” What a vast con- 
ception! Their multitude is to be such, that to count them 
will as far transcend the powers of man, as to enumerate the 
stars of heaven, or measure the sands of the shore! The 
fulfilment of this promise, then, is not only future, but its 
verification must extend through an immeasurable round of 
ages! Their multiplication, like the throne of their monarch, 
must continue for ever! And the meaning of this language is 
indisputably that which belongs to it literally. The object 
of this and the simile that precedes it, and that which is 
affirmed of them, cannot in these instances, by any possibi- 
lity, have a mere symbolic office. It is an invariable and 
necessary law of this figure that the things that are named as 
the subjects of the verbal affirmation, are the things that are 
compared, and have that nature which their names express, 
and that relation to each other, which the affirmation re- 
specting them declares. Otherwise, the proposition would 
not be true. On the supposition, then, that these passages 
are symbolical, still the subjects of the comparison must be 
those that are named in them, and must have that resemblance 
to each other which the comparison asserts. Otherwise, they 
and their similitudes cannot, as is assumed, be the symbols ; 
and if they are not the symbols, then as there are no other 
agents or objects named in them, the passages cannot be 
symbolic. As therefore the things that are compared, 
actually have that relation to each other which the compari- 
sons affirm, it still would remain as absolutely certain, were 
it even admitted that they are used as symbols, as though no 
such supposition were made, that what they affirm respecting 
God and man, the stars of heaven, the seed of David, the 
sands of the sea and the Levites, is true,—that God will so 
multiply the seed of David his servant, and the Levites his 
ministers, that it will be as impracticable to man to number 
them, as it is to count the stars of heaven, or measure the 
sand of the sea; and that it is as impossible to God to break 
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his promise that David shall never want a son to sit on the 
throne of the house of Israel, nor the Levites descendants to 
offer sacrifices continually, as it is to man to stop the earth’s 
revolution on its axis, and put an end to the succession of 
night and day! The attempt, then, to erase from this pro- 
phecy its true meaning under the pretence that it is symboli- 
cal, cannot be successful even on the supposition that its 
objects are used in that relation. So far from it, the fact that 
they are what they are, and sustain that relation to each other 
which the affirmations declare, must be admitted and made the 
basis of the use of them as symbols! On whichever theory 
then the passage is construed, it remains an indisputable fact, 
that it is as impossible to God to break his promise that a 
descendant of David shall reign on the throne of Israel 
through eternal ages, as it is to man to baffle his omnipotence 
and prevent him from continuing the succession of day and 
night; and that he is so to multiply the seed of David and 
the Levites, that it will be as impossible to man to number 
them, as it is to count the stars, or measure the sands of the 
sea! It is equally certain, therefore, that the Israelites are to 
be restored to their own land, be re-organized as a nation, 
and reside and multiply there for ever ; and thence that their 
restoration is future. Such is the vastness and resplendence 
of the demonstration of this great truth, of which these 
figures are the vehicle! Instead of obscuring the meaning, 
they invest it with a dazzling effulgence! In place of veiling 
the divine purposes in ambiguousness and uncertainty, they 
place it out of the power of man, either by blunders or art, to 
wrench from them their true meaning. And God, in using 
them, has displayed that beauty of wisdom which is ever seen 
in the adaptation of the means he uses to the ends for which 
he employs them. 

We might allege many other passages in which their 
restoration is foretold with equal clearness, either in literal 
or figurative terms, but these are sufficient to exemplify the 
differing forms of the predictions, and the principles on which 
they are to be interpreted. Were it revealed in but a single 
passage, it would be entitled to our implicit belief. But the 
frequency with which it is announced, the absolute impossi- 
bility, from the figures through which it is foreshown, of 
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erasing it and infusing another meaning without violating the 
most indubitable and essential laws of speech, and the extra- 
ordinary exemplifications which God has given of its certainty, 
raise it to a grandeur of demonstration that has scarcely been 
given to any other future event, and should make doubt im- 
possible. Let those who still question or deny it consider, 
that to justify their denial, they must confute the principles of 
interpretation on which our constructions are founded, and 
offer and demonstrate others that lead legitimately to the 
opposite results. If unable to accomplish that, how can they 
vindicate themselves in rejecting the issues to which these 
principles lead? Is it any less worthy of them as critics, than 
it is as believers, to deny that that is foreshown in the word 
of God which they cannot demonstrate is not its genuine and 
sole meaning—which they cannot assail, except on grounds 
that make language universally ambiguous, and divest us of 
all certainty of knowledge? But to set aside the constructions 
which we have given of these prophecies they will find no 
easy task. They can accomplish it in no other way than by 
proving either that the Israelites are not the subjects of these 
predictions, or else, that that which is foretold of them is not 
their restoration. If they attempt the former, it must be on 
the ground either that the predictions are symbolical, and that 
the Israelites therefore are not the subjects of that which is 
foreshown, but mere representatives of another class of men ; 
or else, that the predictions are figurative, and therefore, that 
in a metaphorical prediction, the subject of the affirmation is 
used by that figure as well as the affirmation itself. If they 
assume that they are symbolical, it must be on the ground, 
either that—conformably to the theory of Origen—the whole 
Scriptures are representative, or else, that these predictions 
have. the peculiarities of the symbolical prophecies of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zechariah, and John; that their agents, objects, and 
events, therefore, were seen by the prophet either in vision or 
naturally, and are described as having been beheld by him, 
and as being the media of the prediction; and in either 
case they must be interpreted conformably with the laws of 
symbolization, and the analogous agents, objects, and events, 
pointed out, which they represent. They must show, accord- 
ingly, not only whom the Israelites, Jerusalem, and Judea 
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symbolize, but what analogous class are represented by the 
Gentiles, the condition from which they were to return, and 
what analogous act or event their return itself denotes. If 
they find themselves baffled in that absurd and impracticable 
task, and assume that they are metaphorical, and yet that the 
Israelites are not the subjects of the predictions, they must 
then prove that in the metaphor the figure embraces the 
subject of the affirmation, as well as the affirmation itself, and 
that in the declaration, therefore, “ God is a consuming fire,” 
God is not the being of whom the affirmation is made, any 
more than he is literally a fire, as he is affirmed to be: but 
that the name denotes some resembling agent, on precisely the 
same principle as fire denotes something analogous in him in 
relation to his enemies; and they must accordingly allege 
instances of such a species of metaphor, show it to be their 
law universally, demonstrate that it is with that meaning that 
we are conscious that we employ them, and finally—which 
will be a task of equal difficulty—show who or what it is 
which the subject of the metaphorical affirmation—if it be 
used in that manner—denotes. Who is it, for example, that 
the word God denotes in the expression, “God is a consuming 
fire,” if God is not the being for whom the name stands ? 
Who or what is it that wisdom denotes, if used on that 
principle, in the affirmation that “she is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her?” If they abandon that theory as 
untenable, and admitting that the Israelites are the subjects of 
the predictions, still affirm that they are figurative, and do not 
foreshow their restoration to their own land, but some event 
of a different kind, they must, in order to maintain that posi- 
tion, prove that that which is affirmed in a metaphor is not 
incompatible with the subject to which it is applied, and that 
passages therefore are metaphorical, that are nevertheless 
wholly without a metaphor! Whatever course they may 
choose to pursue, let them, ere they reject the plain meaning 
of the predictions, demonstrate the grounds on. which they 
proceed with a clearness and certainty adequate to the 
refutation of the views we have advanced, and proportionable 
to the greatness, the dignity, and the importance of the 
subject. 
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Art. III.—Gop 1n Curist. Three Discourses delivered at 
New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover, with a Preliminary 
Dissertation on Language. By Horace Bushnell. Hart- 
ford: Brown and Parsons. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Dr. Busune 1 treats, in his Discourses, of the Trinity, Christ’s 
death, and the proper means of reviving religion ; and instead 
of the doctrines of revelation, presents views of them much 
like those of a class of German rationalists, who reject the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and substitute in place of their 
teachings a philosophic system, made up of elements taken 
partly from the material pantheism of Swedenborg, and partly 
from the idealism of Kant and Hegel. The ground of the 
names, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, he holds, is not a dis- 
tinction in the nature of the Deity, but only a diversity in the 
manifestations which he makes of himself. He regards 
Christ’s death as merely expressive of his thoughts and feel- 
ings in relation to sinners, not as making an expiation for 
their sins; and the method he proposes for the revival of 
piety, is the rejection of systematic theology, the disuse in a 
large degree of doctrinal teaching, and the cultivation of the 
imagination and of feeling in religion, in place of clear views 
and an exact knowledge of what God has revealed of himself 
and his government. 

The design of the Dissertation is to unfold the process by 
which he was led to adopt the doctrines of the Discourses, by 
a theory of language, which exhibits it as inadequate to an 
exact expression of thought, ascribes vagueness and ambiguity 
to the phraseology of the Scriptures, and represents that their 
meaning is to be determined rather by the fancy and heart, 
than by the intellect and the laws of philology and logic. Hee 
says :— 


“There is . . . a single subject in regard to which I was long ago 
brought, in the way of self-extrication, to take up views somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which seem more generally to prevail ; and, as I have 
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been drawn partly in this manner, into what may seem peculiar in the 
doctrines and argumentation of the Discourses that follow, I deem it my 
duty to conduct my reader, if possible, into the views I hold of that 
subject, that I may assist him thus to understand my position more 
fully. The subject of which I speak is language.”—P. 11. 


Whether the theory he advances on this subject lays any 
foundation for the doctrines of the Discourses or not—if it be 
true, it undoubtedly shows what he employs it to prove, that 
language is not an adequate vehicle of thought, and that the 
revelation accordingly which God has made through it is not 
suited to be the means of a clear and accurate knowledge of 
the subjects of which it treats. It is entitled, therefore, to 
consideration, and we shall make it the object of the present 
article to ascertain what it is, and what the results are’ to 
which, if true, it must necessarily lead, without consideration 
of the question whether he follows it to its legitimate issues, 
or whether it was the cause or is a consequence of his theo- 
logical system. 

The first element of his theory is the representation, that all 
names of physical things are literal, and employed, with few 
exceptions, arbitrarily. The next, that all names of spiritual 
things are figurative, and drawn from things that are physical. 
The third, the assumption, on the ground of that asserted 
origin and use of words, that they are not exact representa- 
tives of the things for which they stand, but vague, ambiguous, 
and suggestive merely. The fourth, the assertion of what 
that position implies, that, therefore, they are not an adequate 
vehicle of thought, and cannot be made the media to the 
intellect, of an absolute knowledge of God, or his will. The 
fifth, the inference from that inadequacy, that a true know- 
ledge of him is not to be drawn from the Scriptures by the 
interpretation of their language by its proper laws. The 


esixth, that it is by the imagination, rather than the under- 


standing, that just views are to be formed of-him and his 
government. And the conclusion which he deduces from 
this result and wishes his readers to apply to his Discourses 
is, that a greater latitude should be admitted in the construc- 
tion of the Sacred Volume, and a readier toleration allowed 
of diversities of opinion in the ministers of the gospel. 
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Or, to vary the order of the steps by which he attempts to 
reach that conclusion: he assumes and asserts, that the signs 
of thought employed in the Scriptures are wholly incapable 
of being made the media of a clear and certain revelation to 
the intellect, of God and his will ;—on the ground that they 
are not exact signs or representatives of the things for which 
they stand; and because—as he holds—those of them which 
are names of spiritual things, are used by a figure drawn 
from things that are physical ; and those which are names of 
physical things are used arbitrarily, or without any adaptation 
more than others to bear the meaning which they are employed 
to express. He thence assumes, that theology is to be the 
work of the fancy more than the intellect, and consequently 
that a greater liberty of interpretation should be allowed, and 
a fuller toleration of different theological systems. 

These are certainly intrepid views. It is a novelty for a 
professed minister of the gospel openly to build his theological 
system on the assumption, on the one hand, that language is 
universally ambiguous and unfit for the exact expression of 
thought, and that God therefore cannot clearly reveal himself 
through that medium; and on the other, that the obstacles 
which baffle his Omniscience and Omnipotence, man himself 
is able to overcome with little difficulty ; and thence that his 
speculations under the guidance of his fancy and heart are 
of higher authority than God’s revealed will. His theory will 
be found, however, on examination, to be as mistaken as it is 
novel. We shall quote sufficiently to show the mode in 
which he presents it, and point out its defects and mistakes. 

I. He represents the names of physical things as universally 
literal, and with rare exceptions used arbitrarily, or without 
any ground in analogy. As under their literal names he com- 
prises not only the names of all physical objects, but also of all 
their “demonstrations, including the names” of their actions, 
inasmuch as “verbs, prior to the formation of grammar, are only 
nouns or names of actions ;” the meaning of his proposition 
is, that no words are ever used figuratively in the designation 
or description of physical objects, or their acts or phenomena, 
but that universally, when appropriated to that office, they are 
employed in their literal sense. The confidence with which 
he advances it may be seen from the following passages. 
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“There is no difficulty in perceiving how our two unlanguaged men 
will proceed, when thrown together in the manner supposed, as far as 
the naming of sensations or physical objects is concerned. For the 
object is always present as a mediator or interpreter between them, so 
that when a sound is uttered as a name for it, or in connexion with it, 
they may always know to what the name refers. Thus all siglits, 
sounds, smells, tastes, touches, or feelings, or what is the same, their 
objects, are easily named, and their names will come into currency 
without difficulty, when sounded as representatives of the objects. As 
to the sounds adopted, they will generally be determined arbitrarily, or 
at least by causes so occult or remote, that we must regard them as 
arbitrary. No theory of sound, as connected with sense in the names 
of things, will be found to hold extensively enough to give it any 
moment. 

“ We have now seen how our two language-makers will get on, in the 
naming of things, or physical objects. In this manner they will make 
out a string of nowns or names, which may be called a noun-language. 
It will comprise the names of all physical objects and demonstrations, 
including, of course, the names of actions ; for verbs, prior to the 
formation of grammar, are only the nouns or names of actions. Thus 
far we have only generated a physical language, or terms of physical 
import. And thus far animals are capable of language: they can learn, 
though not as easily and on so large a scale as we, to associate names 
or sounds, with outward things and actions. 

“There now remains to be formed another sphere of language, wholly 
distinct, which the animals cannot learn, viz. the language of intelli- 
gence ; that which, under an outward form, carries an inward sense, and 
so avails to serve the uses of mind.”—Dissertation, pp. 19-21. 

“We find, then, that every language contains two distinct depart- 
ments :—the physical department,—that which provides names for 
things ; and the intellectual department,—that which provides names 
for thought and spirit. In the former, names are simple representatives 
of things which even the animals may learn. In the latter, names are 
used as the representatives of thought, and cannot therefore be learned, 
save by beings of intelligence.”—P. 24. 

“There are, as we discover, two languages, in fact, in every language. 
Or perhaps, I shall be understood more exactly, if I say; that there are, 
in every human tongue, two distinct departments. First, there is a 
literal department, in which sounds are provided as names for physical 
objects and appearances. Secondly, there is a department of analogy or 
figure, where physical objects and appearances are named as images of 
thought or spirit, through the physical images received into them. .. . 
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They raise a distinction between what they call the diteral and figurative 
uses of the word. But this distinction of literal and figurative, it does 
not appear to be noticed, even by philosophers, runs through the very 
body of the language itself, making two departments: one that. com- 
prises the terms of sensation, and the other the terms of thought.”— 
Dissertation, pp. 38-43. 


He thus represents that figures are never used in the 
designation and description of physical things, whether 
external objects, their phenomena, or the sensations they 
excite ; and alleges that the tropical use of terms is confined 
to the expression of what relates exclusively to spiritual 
things. No mistake, however, could be greater or more’ 
singular. The use of terms figuratively in the denomination 
and description of physical objects, if less frequent propor- 
tionately than in reference to the mind, is yet so common as 
to form a very conspicuous feature of language. As figures 
are founded on analogy, and analogies subsist between physi- 
cal things of different species, as well as between material 
and intellectual, their use is as legitimate, as natural, and as 
customary, wherever analogies exist in the physical world, as 
in the spiritual. The verb, to fly, for example, literally 
denotes a bird’s or insect’s movement of itself through the 
air by its wings: but it is used by a metaphor to express the 
motion of any other physical object, either through the air, 
along the ground, or on the water, that presents a resem- 
blance, in ease and rapidity, to that winged movement. 
Thus a cloud that is moved swiftly by the wind through the 
air, is said to fly, and a ship that is driven rapidly by a gale 
along the surface of the water. The verb is used also to 
express the rush of a locomotive engine on the track of a 
railroad. In like manner, the verb to sail, which literally 
denotes the movement of a boat or ship along the water by 
the action of the wind on its canvas, is employed to express 
the slow and regular motion of a cloud borne along by the 
air; the flight of a bird when it advances onward, or wheels 
in a circle, without moving its wings; and other motions of 
physical objects that resemble the movement of a vessel 
impelled by the wind. The verbs float and waft are used 
also in a similar manner. There is, indeed, not only an 
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analogy between physical things that is made the basis of 
figures, but it is much more palpable and conspicuous than 
that which subsists between material and spiritual things, and 
is the ground of by far the most numerous, beautiful, and 
effective of the figures of rhetoric and poetry. Thus the 
noblest figure in the Paradise Lost, is the comparison of 
Satan’s 





“Ponderous shield 
Hung on his shoulders to the moon, whose orb, 
Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains on her spotty globe.” 


Both of these objects are certainly physical. The finest 
figures of Homer, also, are his comparisons of men, as objects 
of the senses, to other physical things: as of the agitation of 
the Greeks at Agamemnon’s proposal to abandon the siege of 
Troy, to the heaving of a sea in a storm, and the bending of 
grain under a surging wind. 


“ Commotion shook 
The whole assembly, such as heaves the flood 
Of the Icarian deep, when south and east 
Burst forth together from the clouds of Jove, 
And as the rapid west descending shakes 
Corn at full growth, and bends the loaded ears. 
So was the council shaken.” 


The loftiest and most elegant of Lord Byron’s comparisons 
is founded on a similar analogy between the dignity and grace 
of a beautiful lady, and the splendors of the sky in a cloudless 
night. 

“She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes.” 


We add another of this species, from Milman : 


“The calm of that old reverend brow, the glow 
Of its thin silver locks, was like a flash 
Of sunlight in the pauses of a storm.” 
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The Greeks, the daughter of Abraham, and the brow and 
locks of old age, are as truly physical objects as the sea, the 
grain, the starry firmament, and the flash of sunlight, with 
which they are compared. These figures are similes indeed, 
not metaphors ; yet the principles on which they are used are 
essentially the same. The objects are employed by the figure 
to illustrate that which is compared with them, and that is the 
office of the metaphor. This analogy, however, is quite as 
frequently the ground of metaphors as of comparisons, and of 
those of the highest significance and beauty. The following 
are examples. The words which are used metaphorically are 
put in italics. 


“ Flowers are the alphabet of angels, whereby 
They write on hills and fields mysterious truths.” 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less ; 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his state 
| Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters.” Shakspeare. 


“Gold, thou valiant Mars / 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 
Thou visible God, 
That solderest close impossibilities, 
And makest them kiss / that speakest with every tongue 


To every purpose.” Shakspeare. 
“ An eye, 

As when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 

Of purest white.” Thomson. 


“The spider’s most attenuated thread, 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss :—it breaks at eVery breeze.” Young. 


“ See, how round yon branching elm, the ivy 
Twines its green chain, and poisons what supports it.” 


“T’m an old oak from which the foresters 
Have hewed four goodly boughs, and left beside me 
Only a sapling, which the fawn may crush 
As he springs over it.” Scott. 
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“Dark storms passing over, perhaps may have seared thee ; 
The moss of old age be thy livery now; 
But much still survives which has justly endeared thee ; 
Some greenness still graces each gently bent bough.” 
Barton. 


“One I saw, 
Who in this wilderness had trod, till life, 
Retreating through the bloodless veins, maintained 
Faint stand at her last fortress. His wan brow 
Was lightly furrowed, and his lofty form 
Unbent by time.” Sigourney. 


“That brow which was to me 
A blooming heaven.” 


Moore in a passage on Byron, like Shakspeare in one of 
those quoted from him, founds both a metaphor and a com- 
parison on this analogy. 


“ What desolating grief, what wrongs had driven 
That noble nature into cold eclipse— 
Like some fair orb, that once a sun in heaven, 
And born, not only to surprise and cheer 
With warmth and lustre all within its sphere, 
Is now so quenched, that of its grandeur lasts 
Naught but the wide cold shadow which it casts.” 


“Methinks if you would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown you there— 
Look yonder at that cloud which through the sky 
Sailing along, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon. I watched her as it came, 
And deemed the deep opaque would blot her beam; 
But melting like a wreath of snow, 
It hangs in folds of wavy silver round, 
And clothes the orb with richer beauties than her own; 
‘Then passing, leaves her in her light serene.” . Southey. 


We might quote volumes of passages from the poets and 
orators in which terms that are literal names of one class of 
sensible objects or acts, are thus used by a metaphor to ex- 
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press those of another. But the use of the figure to illustrate 
physical things is not confined to analogies that subsist 
between such objects. A large class of great beauty and ex- 
pressiveness are drawn from the attributes, affections, and 
acts of the mind. Such are the following. 


“The breeze that mourns the summer’s close 
With melancholy wail.” 





“Tve seen ere now 
On some wild ruin moss’d and grey, 
A flower as fair, as sweet as thou, 
Blessing with bloom its latest day.” 


“ At God’s almighty will, 
The affrighted world falls headlong from its sphere.” 


“The tree of deepest root is found, 
Least willing still to quit the ground.” 


“ How delicate is the golden thread of life ! 
How slightly broken / Oft the whispering wind, 
That murmurs by man’s morning path, doth sing 
A mournful dirge above his midnight grave.” 


“That solar shadow, as it measures life, 
It life resembles too ; life speeds away 
From point to point, though seeming to stand still, 
The cunning fugitive is swift by stealth, 
Too subtle is the movement to be seen ; 


Yet soon man’s hour is up, and we.are gone.” Young. 
“O sun, 

Soul of surrounding worlds! in whom best seen 

Shines out thy maker.” Thomson. 


“ They tell us of an Indian tree, 
Which howsoe’er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 
And shoot and blossom wide and high, 
Far better Joves to bend its arms 
Downward again to that dear earth 
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From which the life, that fills and warms 
Its grateful being, first had birth.” 


This species of metaphor is often used in the Scriptures. 
“The wild beasts of the field shall glorify me.” 


“The land mourneth, it languisheth. 
Lebanon is put to shame. 
The desert and the waste shall be glad. 


And the wilderness shall rejoice and flourish.” 


But Dr. Bushnell confutes his theory himself, by the use of 
terms in the denomination and description of physical things 
that are drawn by a figure both from other physical things 
and from the mind. The following passage is an example. 
The words used tropically are put in italics. 


“The winged words are required to serve as beasts of burden; or, 
what is no better, to forget their poetic life as messengers of the air, and 
stand still, fixed upon the ground, as wooden statues of truths. Which, 
if they seem to do—if to comfort our studies of dogma, they assume the 
inert faces we desire, and suffer us to arrange the fixed attitudzs of 
their bodies, yet, as little Memnons touched and made vocal by the 
light, they will be discoursing still of the free empyrean, disturbing and 
scattering by their voices, all the exact meanings we had thought to hold 
them to in the nice corporeal order of our science.”—P. 72. 


Here out of one hundred and twelve terms—taking the 
phrase “upon the ground” as but one—there are thirty-one 
that are used figuratively in the description of words which, 
whether the term is used to denote the motions of the air 
which act on the ear, and produce the sensations of hearing, 
or the sensations themselves which those movements of the 
air excite, are physical motions or phenomena. Twenty- 
seven of them are taken from other physical things ; winged, 
serve, poetic, life, messenger, stand, still, fixed, upon the 
ground, statues, seem, assume, inert, faces, arrange, fixed, 
attitudes, bodies, vocal, discoursing, free, empyrean, disturb- 
ing, scattering, voices, hold, and corporeal; the other four, 
required, forget, comfort, and suffer, are transferred by a 
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metaphor from the mind. Is this to be taken as an index of 
his acquaintance with the subject which he treats with such 
an air of originality and research? Is this an exemplification 
of the penetrating “glance” of which he speaks—which 
“suffices to show that the only real and true reasoning on 
moral subjects, is that which never embarks on words and 
propositions, but which holds a constant insight of all terms 
and constructions, diligently examining the analogy or relation 
betwixt words and things ?”—P. 61. 

The use of figures in the designation and description of 
physical objects, appearances, and actions, then, instead of 
being wholly unknown, as Dr. Bushnell represents, is as com- 
mon as it is in the description of the attributes and acts of the 
mind ; and they are drawn from physical objects themselves, 
as well as from the intellect and heart; the analogies that 
subsist between different species of material natures, and 
between physical and intellectual existences, forming as 
adequate a basis for the use of figures in the designation of 
material things, as those which subsist between the physical 
and mental world present for the figurative denomination of 
the attributes and acts of the mind. That this great and 
conspicuous fact should have wholly escaped Dr. B.’s notice, 
is truly singular, and indicates that in place of a careful 
examination, he has cast but a superficial glance at the 
subject. As in this first element of his theory he is thus 
wholly mistaken, his representation fails proportionally that 
the names of physical things are, with rare exceptions, used 
arbitrarily. Those which are used figuratively are not 
employed arbitrarily, inasmuch as they have a reason for 
their use, in the analogy on which the figures are founded. 

II. His next representation, that all the names of intellec- 
tual and spiritual things are figurative, that they are univer- 
sally drawn from things that are physical, and that that is the 
only source from which they can be derived, is a still more 
singular and a more mischievous error. Its meaning is, that 
in the denomination and description of the mind, its attributes, 
affections, .and acts, and in treating of God and his will, 
words are never used literally, but universally with a tropical 
meaning. He says— 
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“There are; we discover, two languages, in fact, in every language. 
Or perhaps I shall be understood more exactly, if I say that there are, 
in every human tongue, two distinct departments. First, there is a 
literal department, in which sounds are provided as names for physical 
objects and appearances. Secondly, there is a department of analogy 
or figure, where physical objects and appearances are named as images 
of thought or spirit, and the words get their power, as words of thought, 


through the physical images received intothem. . . . . . This 
distinction of literal and figurative language . . . runs through the 


whole body of the language itself, making two departments ; one that 
comprises the terms of sensation, and the other the terms of thought.” 
—Pp. 39, 40. 

“Tn order, now, that I may excite our younger theologians especially 
to a new investigation of this subject, as being fundamental, in fact, to 
the right understanding of religious truth, I will dismiss the free form 
of dissertation, and set forth under numerical indications, a series of 
points or positions, inviting each their attention, and likely, though 
with some modifications, perhaps, to be finally verified. 

“1. Words of thought and spirit are possible in language, only in 
virtue of the fact, that there are forms provided in the world of sense 
which are cognate to the mind, and fitted by reason of some hidden 
analogy, to represent or express its interior sentiments and thoughts. 

“2. Words of thought and spirit are, in fact, names of such forms or 
images existing in the outward or physical state.”—Pp. 40, 41. 


He thus asserts that the words employed in the designation 
and expression of mental and spiritual things, are universally 
figurative, and drawn from things that are physical, and that 
that is the only mode in which words expressive of sentiment 
and thought can be formed. A more palpable and consum- 
mate misapprehension, however, could not have been embodied 
in language. 

Were no literal terms used in the denomination and 
description of spiritual things, such as agents, attributes, 
acts, and truths, and in the expression of sentiments and 
affections in respect to them, there could be no designation 
of the subject of a proposition which is expressed by words 
of thought and spirit, or indication who the being, or what 
the thing is of which the affirmation is made. For example, 
in the proposition, “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him, must worship him in spirit and in truth,” if the word God 
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were not used literally, to denote Jehovah, the being who had 
revealed himself to the Hebrews, and given them their laws, 
then in the first place it would not denote him, and in the next, 
there would be no knowing who it is whom it would denote. 
A metaphor, it should be considered, is equivalent to a compa- 
rison. Todenominate Joseph, for example, “a fruitful bough 
by a well,” is equivalent to affirming that he is like such a 
bough. To say that “flowers are the alphabet of angels,” has 
the same meaning as though the expression were,—flowers 
are like an alphabet to angels. They write truths with them 
on the hills and fields. The meaning of the affirmation 
therefore—God is a Spirit, if the word God were used meta- 
phorically, would be—The being who is like God, is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. But what being is there that is thus like God, a spirit, 
and has a claim to the homage of man in spirit and in truth ? 
No such being has revealed himself; and none is or can be 
known, or believed to exist. Dr. Bushnell would thus, at a 
stroke, debar us from the homage and knowledge of the true 
God, and direct us to worship a being of whom we neither 
have nor can have any knowledge, and who must therefore 
be to us as an absolute non-existence. Can he have seen this 
result of his theory? Is this a specimen of its adaptation to 
free religion from the perplexities and contradictions in which 
it has been involved by superficial and ill-judging theologians, 
who regard language as an adequate vehicle of thought, and 
have such faith in definitions and logic, as to rely on them as 
effective means of expressing and demonstrating the truth ? 
His theory would render the other terms of the passage 
also equally uncertain. If the word Spirit is not used literally, 
but by a metaphor, then it does not denote that God is in 
reality a Spirit, but only that he is dike a spirit. But if he is 
not in truth a Spirit, but only resembles one, then in what 
respect is it that he bears that resemblance? Can anything 
be more certain than that no one can know or conceive ? 
We can orly know first, that he is not a Spirit, but material ; 
and next, that he is in some relation like a spirit, but 
what the nature of that likeness is, must be wholly undisco- 
verable and inconceivable. The second step of Dr. B.’s 
theory would thus force us to regard the object which we 
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were to worship, as a material instead of a spiritual being; and 
yet while it affirmed that he bears a resemblance to a spirit, 
would leave us in total uncertainty of the nature of that 
resemblance. So likewise in respect to the verb worship—if 
it is used figuratively, then it does not in fact mean the offering 
of homage to God, but only some act that is like offering him 
religious homage, but what that act is there is no means of 
knowing. We only know positively, that it is not religious 
adoration, praise, nor thanksgiving. It is not a recognition 
and celebration of him as the creator, ruler, and benefactor 
of men. It is only dike such a recognition and adoration ; but 
in what respects it resembles them, is an inscrutable mystery. 
In like manner, if the words, “in spirit and in truth,” are used 
metaphorically, then they do not in fact mean in spirit and in 
truth, but only that the worship that is to be offered, is to be 
offered in a manner that is dike worshipping in spirit and in 
truth; while the nature of that resemblance is wholly un- 
known. For aught that can be seen, it may be such as the 
homage of the hypocrite bears to that of the true worshipper. 

Such are the splendid results of this new theory of language. 
When translated into terms which express the meaning Dr. 
B.’s representation ascribes to it, the Saviour’s sublime declara- 
tion is emptied of all its true significance, and turned into the 
senseless and atheistic announcement that—The being who 
is like God is like a spirit, and they who exert an act towards 
him that is like worship, must do it in a manner that is like 
acting in spirit and in truth; or, converted into the positive 
form,—The being to whom men are to offer their supreme 
regard, is not in fact a Spirit, but a material existence, and 
they are not to worship him, nor act in sincerity towards 
him, but are only to address him in a form that is like reli- 
gious homage, and in a manner that resembles sincerity! 
Into what deeper or darker abyss of error and absurdity 
could Dr. Bushnell have precipitated himself! We trust 
“our younger theologians” will pause and cast a glance of 
observation down this horrid gulf, before they resolve on 
plunging with him into its bottomless recesses! 

Instead of a universal employment of figurative terms in 
the denomination and description of spiritual things, and 
expression of thoughts and affections in respect to them, 
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which would lead to such portentous results, in passages in 
which figures are used, the subjects to which figurative 
expressions are applied, are universally designated by literal 
denominatives, and the figures are confined wholly to that 
which is affirmed of them. Those who may desire to see this 
verified at length, are referred to the analysis of figures in the 
January number of the Journal; where the nature of the 
metaphor, and other figures, is explained, and the laws stated 
by which they are to be interpreted. The reader may test 
its truth, indeed, by referring to the metaphors we have 
quoted, ou a preceding page, from the poets. He will see 
that in each of them the subject to which the tropical expres- 
sion is applied, is expressly named by a literal term. It is 
flowers that are said to be the alphabet of angels; gold that 
is denominated Mars, a wooer, and a visible god, and said to 
solder, kiss, and speak ; the spider’s web that is called a cord 
and cable; the ivy that is spoken of as a chain; a father 
that denominates himself an oak, his four sons who had been 
slain who are called boughs that had been hewed from him, 
a younger son who is called a sapling ; and a cloud that is said 
to sail, blot, melt, hang in folds, and clothe the moon. Dr. 
Bushnell’s statement, therefore, instead of according with 
truth, is universally false in respect to the subjects of figura- 
tive affirmations. The names by which they are designated, 
are their literal names, and necessarily ; as otherwise, as we 
have shown, it would be wholly unknown and indetermin- 
able, who or what the subjects are to which the figurative 
affirmations are applied. 

He is equally mistaken also in respect to terms used in the 
denomination and expression of spiritual things that do not 
stand for the subject of affirmation, but are employed-in the 
affirmation itself. They are no more necessarily and univer- 
sally figurative, than terms are that are employed in the 
description of physical things. 

1. There is no such impossibility, as he supposes, of form- 
ing names expressive of sentiments and thoughts, without 
deriving them from physical things that present to them an 
analogy. No fancy could be more groundless; inasmuch as 
there are media by which thoughts and affections are mani- 
fested to the senses independently of language, that render it 
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as practicable to give them names that are literal, as it is to 
designate physical objects by such words. Such are the 
modifications of the countenance that are expressive of the 
affections and passions ; and gestures and actions that indi- 
cate dispositions and designs. They are as full and infallible 
an index of the feelings, and often of the thoughts and pur- 
poses, as any that we possess; are common to al! human 
beings, and are understood universally, and by the young as 
well as the old. Probably no instance was ever known, in 
which an infant mistook a smile for a frown or a frown for a 
smile, or failed to perceive that a countenance beaming with 
love was expressive of complacency and satisfaction. The 
face is thus a perfect mirror of all the affections and pas- 
sions,—anger, rage, displeasure, hatred, malice, fear, grief, 
sorrow, sadness, shame, terror, dismay, despair, on the one 
hand ;—on the other, love, joy, delight, cheerfulness, exhilara- 
tion, gladness, hope, confidence, courage, content. The 
modifications of the countenance in form and hue, by which 
they are revealed, are often associated also with attitudes 
and gestures of the body, that aid in expressing the same 
affections and passions, and indicate the thoughts and pur- 
poses likewise which they excite. As, then, these emotions 
and dispositions of the mind thus become known through 
the eye, as perfectly as the changes of the countenance and 
the gestures by which they are indicated, it is thence as pos- 
sible and as easy to designate them by arbitrary or literal 
names, as it is to apply such words to those modifications 
themselves of the features and body, or to any other objects 
or appearances that are perceived by the senses. The names 
of the principal affections, accordingly, are perfectly literal, 
and formed as independently of analogies as the names of 
any objects in the material world. Thus, love, joy, hatred, 
fear, terror, grief, hope, are as absolutely literal as any names 
in the language; and instead of being founded on analogies 
m the material world, are never used figuratively, except 
when they are transferred from beings to whom they belong, 
to objects or appearances without, in which they have no 
actual existence. The corresponding verbs, also, by which 
these affections are expressed, are perfectly literal. Here is 
thus a very large number of the most important denomina- 
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tives of the affections and the acts in which they are exerted, 
that have no ground whatever in analogy, but are in the most 
absolute sense literal. How happened it that this great fact 
wholly escaped Dr. Bushnell’s notice? Did his dislike of 
logic prevent him from inquiring whether his views might 
not be confuted, if compared with the modes in which we 
actually gain our knowledge of each other’s affections, and 
appropriate to them their names? Or did he devolve on 
his imagination the task of constructing his theory of the 
origin of language, as well as of forming his conceptions of 
God and his government ? 

2. But apart from this fact, there is no such impossibility 
as he represents, in the appropriation of names to sentiments 
and thoughts independently of analogies in physical things ; 
inasmuch as the mind is conscious of its affections and 
thoughts; and thence is as able to designate them by 
arbitrary names, as it is to appropriate such denominatives to 
objects which it perceives through the senses. Why should 
it find any difficulty in forming words, without any reference 
to external objects, to distinguish its affections and passions, 
and the forms in which it exerts them, of which it has a clear 
apprehension, any more than in applying literal terms to 
physical objects, forms, motions, or appearances? The sup- 
position is groundless, and is confuted by the fact that there 
is no power or affection of the mind, nor any act that it 
exerts, that has not at least one literal term as its denomina- 
tive, and that is of more frequent use than any other. Thus 
the whole intellectual nature is denoted by the words, mind 
and soul; all its perceptive acts by thought ; and all its emo- 
tions and passions by feeling and affection; and every species 
of these, also, and every form in which it exercises them, ‘has 
a literal word for its name, as love, fear, hate, rejoice, grieve, 
mourn. 

3. Instead of its being impossible to give to thoughts and 
feelings any but figurative names drawn from physical objects, 
it is in fact impossible to give to them such metaphorical 
names, without such a knowledge of their nature as to render 
it equally practicable to give them literal denominatives. For, 
as a figurative name is founded on an analogy subsisting 
between that from which it is drawn and that to which it is 
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applied, the nature of each must be at least so far understood 
that that analogy may be discerned. But, if the nature of 
an. attribute, thought, feeling, or act of the mind, is understood 
to such a degree, that the resemblance which it bears to an 
external physical thing is discerned so adequately that it 
may be easily named from that resemblance, then its nature 
must also be sufficiently apprehended to enable the mind with 
equal ease, if it choose, to designate it by a literal term. As 
from the necessity of the case it has, and must have, an actual 
consciousness or conception of what it literally is, before it 
can select a figurative name for it, why is it not as able to 
select a literal term for its denominative, as one that is drawn: 
by a metaphor from some resembling object or action? It is 
probably, indeed, more natural to the mind to name analogous 
acts of external things from its own exercises, of which it has 
a vivid consciousness, than to denominate the forms of its 
consciousness by terms drawn from external objects. It is at 
least quite as natural to talk of angry skies, angry waves, and 
wrathful winds, as it is of tempestuous anger and stormy 
passions; This fancy, then, of an impossibility of giving 
any but figurative names, drawn from the physical world, to 
mental and spiritual qualities and actions, is wholly mistaken. 

4. But, apart from the fact that the mind is thus able, from 
its consciousness of its own thoughts and affections, and per- 
ception of those of others, to give them literal names, and the 
fact that many of the names of the thoughts and affections, 
and many of the verbs that denote the acts in which they are 
exerted, are perfectly literal, there is also a very large body 
of affiliated terms that are employed in the description of 
mental and spiritual things that are likewise wholly literal, and 
are formed in perfect independence of analogies in the phy- 
sical world. All verbs have not only a noun that is either 
identically the same word, or varied only in the termination, 
that stands for the quality or characteristic of the action 
which the verb expresses; but have also several kindred 
words formed of the same elements that are employed in 
expressing the same characteristics or qualities, contemplated 
in other relations. Such are all abstract nouns, and all 
adjectives and adverbs that denote the powers and qualities 
of the mind. Thus the noun, love, is at once the name of the 
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affection and of the act in which it is exercised. But love- 
liness is the name of the quality that excites love ; lovable- 
ness, an adaptedness to excite it ; lovingness, a disposition to 
love, or facility in exerting the affection ; and lover, one who 
exercises love. 

There is also a corresponding class of adjectives. Thus, 
loving denotes one who is disposed to love ; lovely, one whose 
form or character excites love ; lovable, one who has the requi- 
site qualities to inspire love ; loveless, one who is devoid of 
love ; lovelorn, one who is deserted by a lover. 

There is, likewise, a correlative set of adverbs, as lovelily, 
in a manner that awakens love; and lovingly, in a manner 
that expresses love. Now these terms are not founded on 
any analogies in the physical world, but on the forms in which 
love actually exists in the mind, manifests. itself outwardly, 
and is contemplated by spectators. They have the ground of 
their use in our consciousness, not in anything external to us. 
Love actually assumes the shapes and manifests itself in the 
modes indicated by these terms ; our nature leads us to con- 
template it in all the varying forms and relations which it 
assumes; the exact expression of our perceptions and con- 
sciousness renders it necessary that terms should be framed 
that represent all their different modifications ; and it is for those 
reasons that these different terms are employed. While these 
varying forms of feeling and conception, and the necessity of 
a corresponding diversity of words to express them, have their 
ground in our nature, the reason that these different termina- 
tions of the same parent word are employed to express their 
several meanings lies in the genius of our language. They 
are appropriated universally to express those forms and rela- 
tions of qualities. It is a law of words, and a law of the 
utmost importance, as, from its simplicity and uniformity, the 
principle on which they are framed for the expression of the 
different forms of thought and affection, is easily understood, 
and the meaning of each epithet rendered specific and exact ; 
and the learner enabled, on discovering either the parent noun 
or verb, or any of the affiliated terms, to determine what the form 
is of all the others ; inasmuch as abstract nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs universally have certain terminations peculiar tothem- 
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selves. This is so settled a usage, and so well understood, 
that were any one to invent a new noun or verb, or appropri- 
ate a word to the denomination of a characteristic or quality 
that is displayed in action, any one familiar with the language 
could immediately determine what the forms would be of all 
the affiliated terms that would be required to express the 
various shapes and relations in which that characteristic 
would be displayed. Of this, we have frequent exemplifications, 
Thus, from the noun Mormon are formed—1 and 2, the deno- 
minatives Mormons and Mormonites; 3, Mormonism, the 
doctrine and practice of Mormonites; 4,5, and 6, the adjectives 
‘ Mormonly, Mormonish, and Mormonitish, after the manner 
or on the principles of Mormons ; 7, the verb Mormonize, to 
exercise Mormonism, and teach its principles; 8, Mormona- 
bleness, an adaptation to Mormonism ; 9, Mormonization, the 
act of Mormonizing, or being Mormonized ; and, 10, Mormon- 
ability, the capacity of being Mormonized, with, 11, the kin- 
dred adjective Mormonable ; and, 12, the adverb Mormonably. 

In like manner, were Dr. Bushnell to acquire such conspi- 
cuity and rise to such influence as to form a school of disci- 
ples, and cause his name to become the denominative of their 
characteristics, their sentiments, and their party, the verb to 
Bushnellize would be employed to express the cultivation and 
exercise of his qualities; Bushnellization, the act of Bushnell- 
izing, or being Bushnellized ; Bushnellability, the capacity of 
Bushnellizing, or adaptedness to be Bushnellized ; Bushnellism, 
his peculiar doctrinal or speculative system ; and Bushnellites, 
his followers. And these nouns, with their kindred adjectives 
and adverbs, and the different forms of the verb in its two 
voices and several moods and tenses, would amount to more 
than three hundred words or combinations of the same word 
with auxiliaries; and the meaning of each would be literal. 
For on what analogy in the physical world could they be 
founded ? What other reason could be given or required for 
these modifications of his name, and their appropriation to 
express their several meanings, than that mental characteris- 
tics like his, in the conditions we have supposed, actually 
assume the forms, and are contemplated in the relations, 
which these several terms denote ; and that it is the law of our 
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language that such modifications of the parent name of such 
characteristics should be employed to express them in those 
forms and relations ? 

We have thus a vast body of words employed in the 
expression of mental and spiritual things, that are wholly 
independent of external analogies, and have their ground 
exclusively in our nature, and the laws of our language. 
They form by far the largest part of the words that are appro- 
priated to that office, are all in their primary sense absolutely 
literal, and are never used metaphorically except when trans- 
ferred from moral or sentient beings to inanimate objects. 
The word justice, for example, has, besides the verb, six 
affiliated terms to express the different forms and relations in 
which that quality is exercised and contemplated. Thus, 
justness is the conformity of an act to justice; just, is pos- 
sessing or exercising justice; justly, is in a manner that is 
conformed to justice; justice, as a verb, is to administer 
justice ; justicer and justiciary, an administrator of justice ; 
and justiceable, a liability to be made a subject of legal 
justice. The kindred verb, to justify, has seven associated 
words; as justifiableness, a merit of being justified ; justifiable, 
a capableness of being justified ; justifiably, in a manner that 
is justifiable; justifier, and justificator, one who justifies ; 
justificative, that is of a nature that justifies; and justification, 
the act of justifying aad being justified; and each of these 
verbs, in its different forms and combinations, amounts, with 
its kindred nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, to more than 
three hundred words. The noun, joy, has ten other forms: 
joyance, joyfulness, joyful, joyfully, joyous, joyousness, joy- 
ously, joyless, joylessness, joylessly. Hope has eight 
affiliated words: hopefulness, hopeful, hopefully, hoper, 
hopingly, hopeless, hopelessness, and hopelessly, which, with 
the different forms of the verb, are also more than three 
hundred in number. ; 

No more absolute and ample demonstration, then, can 
be desired, than we thus possess in our consciousness and 
the laws of our language, of the total error of Dr. Bushnell’s 
representation, that all the names of mental and spiritual 
qualities and acts, or words used in treating of them, are 
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applied, the nature of each must be at least so far understood 
that that analogy may be discerned. But, if the nature of 
an. attribute, thought, feeling, or act of the mind, is understood 
to such a degree, that the resemblance which it bears to an 
external physical thing is discerned so adequately that it 
may be easily named from that resemblance, then its nature 
must also be sufficiently apprehended to enable the mind with 
equal ease, if it choose, to designate it by a literal term. As 
from the necessity of the case it has, and must have, an actual 
consciousness or conception of what it literally is, before it 
can select a figurative name for it, why is it not as able to 


select a literal term for its denominative, as one that is drawn: 


by a metaphor from some resembling object or action? It is 
probably, indeed, more natural to the mind to name analogous 
acts of external things from its own exercises, of which it has 
a vivid consciousness, than to denominate the forms of its 
consciousness by terms drawn from external objects. It is at 
least quite as natural to talk of angry skies, angry waves, and 
wrathful winds, as it is of tempestuous anger and stormy 
passions: This fancy, then, of an impossibility of giving 
any but figurative names, drawn from the physical world, to 
mental and spiritual qualities and actions, is wholly mistaken. 

4. But, apart from the fact that the mind is thus able, from 
its consciousness of its own thoughts and affections, and per- 
ception of those of others, to give them literal names, and the 
fact that many of the names of the thoughts and affections, 
and many of the verbs that denote the acts in which they are 
exerted, are perfectly literal, there is also a very large body 
of affiliated terms that are employed in the description of 
mental and spiritual things that are likewise wholly literal, and 
are formed in perfect independence of analogies in the phy- 
sical world. All verbs have not only a noun that is either 
identically the same word, or varied only in the termination, 
that stands for the quality or characteristic of the action 
which the verb expresses; but have also several kindred 
words formed of the same elements that are employed in 
expressing the same characteristics or qualities, contemplated 
in other relations. Such are all abstract nouns, and all 
adjectives and adverbs that denote the powers and qualities 
of the mind. Thus the noun, love, is at once the name of the 
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affection and of the act in which it is exercised. But love- 
liness is the name of the quality that excites love ; lovable- 
ness, an adaptedness to excite it ; lovingness, a disposition to 
love, or facility in exerting the affection ; and lover, one who 
exercises love. 

There is also a corresponding class of adjectives. Thus, 
loving denotes one who is disposed to love ; lovely, one whose 
form or character excites love ; lovable, one who has the requi- 
site qualities to inspire love ; loveless, one who is devoid of 
love; lovelorn, one who is deserted by a lover. 

There is, likewise, a correlative set of adverbs, as lovelily, 
in a manner that awakens love; and lovingly, in a manner 
that expresses love. Now these terms are not founded on 
any analogies in the physical world, but on the forms in which 
love actually exists in the mind, manifests itself outwardly, 
and is contemplated by spectators. They have the ground of 
their use in our consciousness, not in anything external to us. 
Love actually assumes the shapes and manifests itself in the 
modes indicated by these terms ; our nature leads us to con- 
template it in all the varying forms and relations which it 
assumes ; the exact expression of our perceptions and con- 
sciousness renders it necessary that terms should be framed 
that represent all their different modifications ; and it is for those 
reasons that these different terms are employed. While these 
varying forms of feeling and conception, and the necessity of 
a corresponding diversity of words to express them, have their 
ground in our nature, the reason that these different termina- 
tions of the same parent word are employed to express their 
several meanings lies in the genius of our language. They 
are appropriated universally to express those forms and rela- 
tions of qualities. It is a law of words, and a law of the 
utmost importance, as, from its simplicity and uniformity, the 
principle on which they are framed for the expression of the 
different forms of thought and affection, is easily understood, 
and the meaning of each epithet rendered specific and exact ; 
and the learner enabled, on discovering either the parent noun 
or verb, or any of the affiliated terms, to determine what the form 
is of all the others ; inasmuch as abstract nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs universally have certain terminations peculiar tothem- 
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selves. This is so settled a usage, and so well understood, 
that were any one to invent a new noun or verb, or appropri- 
ate a word to the denomination of a characteristic or quality 
that is displayed in action, any one familiar with the language 
could immediately determine what the forms would be of all 
the affiliated terms that would be required to express the 
various shapes and relations in which that characteristic 
would be displayed. Of this, we have frequent exemplifications. 
Thus, from the noun Mormon are formed—1 and 2, the deno- 
minatives Mormons and Mormonites; 3, Mormonism, the 
doctrine and practice of Mormonites; 4,5, and 6, the adjectives 
‘ Mormonly, Mormonish, and Mormonitish, after the manner 
or on the principles of Mormons ; 7, the verb Mormonize, to 
exercise Mormonism, and teach its principles; 8, Mormona- 
bleness, an adaptation to Mormonism ; 9, Mormonization, the 
act of Mormonizing, or being Mormonized ; and, 10, Mormon- 
ability, the capacity of being Mormonized, with, 11, the kin- 
dred adjective Mormonable ; and, 12, the adverb Mormonably. 

In like manner, were Dr. Bushnell to acquire such conspi- 
cuity and rise to such influence as to form a school of disci- 
ples, and cause his name to become the denominative of their 
characteristics, their sentiments, and their party, the verb to 
Bushnellize would be employed to express the cultivation and 
exercise of his qualities; Bushnellization, the act of Bushnell- 
izing, or being Bushnellized ; Bushnellability, the capacity of 
Bushnellizing, or adaptedness to be Bushnellized ; Bushnellism, 
his peculiar doctrinal or speculative system ; and Bushnellites, 
his followers. And these nouns, with their kindred adjectives 
and adverbs, and the different forms of the verb in its two 
voices and several moods and tenses, would amount to more 
than three hundred words or combinations of the same word 
with auxiliaries; and the meaning of each would be literal. 
For on what analogy in the physical world could they be 
founded ? What other reason could be given or required for 
these modifications of his name, and their appropriation to 
express their several meanings, than that mental characteris- 
tics like his, in the conditions we have supposed, actually 
assume the forms, and are contemplated in the relations, 
which these several terms denote ; and that it is the law of our 
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language that such modifications of the parent name of such 
characteristics should be employed to express them in those 
forms and relations ? 

We have thus a vast body of words employed in the 
expression of mental and spiritual things, that are wholly 
independent of external analogies, and have their ground 
exclusively in our nature, and the laws of our language. 
They form by far the largest part of the words that are appro- 
priated to that office, are all in their primary sense absoiutely 
literal, and are never used metaphorically except when trans- 
ferred from moral or sentient beings to inanimate objects. 
The word justice, for example, has, besides the verb, six 
affiliated terms to express the different forms and relations in 
which that quality is exercised and contemplated. Thus, 
justness is the conformity of an act to justice ; just, is pos- 
sessing or exercising justice; justly, is in a manner that is 
conformed to justice; justice, as a verb, is to administer 
justice; justicer and justiciary, an administrator of justice ; 
and justiceable, a liability to be made a subject of legal 
justice. The kindred verb, to justify, has seven associated 
words; as justifiableness, a merit of being justified ; justifiable, 
a capableness of being justified ; justifiably, in a manner that 
is justifiable; justifier, and justificator, one who justifies ; 
justificative, that is of a nature that justifies; and justification, 
the act of justifying aad being justified; and each of these 
verbs, in its different forms and combinations, amounts, with 
its kindred nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, to more than 
three hundred words. The noun, joy, has ten other forms: 
joyance, joyfulness, joyful, joyfully, joyous, joyousness, joy- 
ously, joyless, joylessness, joylessly. Hope has eight 
affiliated words: hopefulness, hopeful, hopefully, hoper, 
hopingly, hopeless, hopelessness, and hopelessly, which, with 
the different forms of the verb, are also more than three 
hundred in number. : 

No more absolute and ample demonstration, then, can 
be desired, than we thus possess in our consciousness and 
the laws of our language, of the total error of Dr. Bushnell’s 
representation, that all the names of mental and spiritual 
qualities and acts, or words used in treating of them, are 
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metaphorical, and drawn from analogies of physical things. 
There are terms, indeed, that are sometimes employed by a 
metaphor, to denote the qualities, affections, or acts of the 
mind, such as upright, uprightness, and uprightly; stead- 
fast, steadfastly, and steadfastness; but there is not a single 
affection of the mind of which the genuine English name, and 
its affiliated verb, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, are not 
purely literal, bestowed on it independently of any analogies 
in material things, and founded on the law which we have 
specified, of our nature and our language. If there are any 
exceptions, let them be designated. If Dr. Bushnell’s theory 
can be verified, let it be shown from what material analogy 
those denominatives are drawn, and how that analogy is the 
ground of their different terminations, which are the medium 
of their peculiar meanings. 

Ill. He has fallen into an equal mistake in the representa- 
tion that the principles on which terms are used figuratively, 
or the reason of their being employed in that relation, is 
unknown and incomprehensible. He says: 


“2. Words of thought and spirit are, in fact, names of forms or 
images existing in the outward or physical state. 

“3. When we investigate the relation of the form, or etymological 
base, in any word of thought or spirit to the idea expressed, we are able 
to say negatively, that the idea or thoughtshas no such form, or shape, 
or sensible quality, as the word has. If I speak of right (straight, 
rectus), it is not because the internal law of the conscience, named by 
this word, has any straightness or lineal quality whatever; or if I 
speak of sin, peccatum, apapria, where, in so many languages, as I might 
also show in a great variety of others, the image at the root of the 
word is one of lineal divarication (as when an arrow is shot at the 
mark, and misses or turns aside), it is not because sin, as a moral state 
of being, or a moral act, has any lineal form in the mind. Thoughts, 
ideas, mental states, we cannot suppose have any geometric form, any 
color, dimensions, or sensible qualities whatever. 

“4, We can only say (positively) in reference to the same subject, 
that there is always some reason in every form or image made use of, 
why it should be used; some analogic property or quality which we 
feel instinctively, but which wholly transcends speculative inquiry. If 
there is no lineal straightness in rectitude, no lineal crookedness, or 
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divarication in sin, taken as an internal state, still it is the instinct of 
our nature to feel some sense of correspondence between these images 
and the states they represent. 

“ Milton, I suppose, could not tell us why he sets any form in connexion 
with any spiritual thought. He could only say that he has in him 
some internal sense of concinnity which requires it. And yet, when 
he speaks of sin, he makes everything crooked as the word is; when 
of law, everything straight as rectitude. Thus he writes: ‘to make a 
regularity of sin by law, either the law must straighten sin into no sin, 
or sin must crook the law into no law.’ Something doubtless may be 
said, which in a certain superficial and pathological sense may be called 
an explanation of the uses of these symbols ; for example, that in sin, 
a man divaricates bodily, or goes to his mischief in a manner that is 
oblique or awry ; and that when he is in the simple intention of duty, 
he lets his ‘eye look right on, and follows his eye. I accounted for 
the symbols chosen to denote hope and expectation by a similar reference 
to the pathology of hope and expectation. But this, if we do not wish 
to deceive ourselves, is only a mediate, and not a final explanation. 
Still the question remains, why the form of outward divarication has 
any such original relation to sin as to have been made the natural 
pathological demonstration of it;—why a crooked line, which is the 
more graceful, should not have been the natural instinct, and so the 
symbol of the right, as it now is of the wrong. Here we come to our 
limit. All we can say is, that by a mystery transcending in any case 
our comprehension, the Divine Logos, who is in the world, weaves into 
nature types or images that have an inscrutable relation to mind and 
thought. On the one hand is form; on the other, is the formless. 
The former represents, and is somehow fellow to the other—how, we 
cannot discover. And the more we ponder this mystery, the closer we 
bring it to our understanding, the more perfectly inscrutable will it 
appear. If we say that the forms of the reason answer to the forms of 
nature and the outward life, that is true; but then there are no forms 
in the reason, save by a figure of speech, and the difficulty still 
remains.” —Pp. 41-43. 


We have before occasionally seen an ingenuity in miscon- 
ception, a dexterity in blundering, in what we thought 
extreme degrees; but in none that equalled these. They 
are here in an excess that is “a mystery.” “The closer we 
bring them to our understanding, the more perfectly inscruta- 
ble they appear.” Can Dr. Bushnell ever have considered 
what the import of analogy in rhetoric is; or attempted to 
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analyse a simile or metaphor, and ascertain the principle on 
which it is founded? We presume not. Had he given the 
slightest attention to the subject, he could not have failed to 
see the total groundlessness and absurdity of the views on 
which he here proceeds. He plainly supposes that in order 
that the analogy on which a figurative term is used may be 
intelligible, the thought expressed by it must, like an image 
in statuary, have the same form to the understanding, or 
imagination, which the material object from which the figura- 
tive name is drawn, has to the eye ; for he makes the fact that 
there is no such form in the thought, the ground of his deny- 
ing the conceivableness of the analogy. “If I speak of sin, 
where the image at the root of the word is one of lineal 
divarication, it is not because sin, as a moral state of being, 
or a moral act, has any lineal form in the mind. Thoughts, 
ideas, mental states, we cannot suppose have any geometric 
form, any color, dimensions, or sensible qualities whatever ; 
and THEREFORE—he infers—‘“the reason” “why” any “form 
or image” is “used,” “ wholly transcends speculative inquiry.” 
“ All we can say is that by a mystery transcending in any case 
our comprehension, the Divine Logos, who is in the world, 
weaves into nature types or images that have an inscrutable 
relation to mind and thought. On the one hand, is form ; on 
the other, the formless. The former represents, and is some- 
how fellow to the other; but how we cannot discover.” 
Could he see that there is a form in the thought that cor- 
responds to the physical form, from which he represents the 
name as taken, he would then have what he would regard as 
an intelligible analogy for the use of the figurative name. 
That there are any analogies except such as subsist between 
physical forms—lines, curves, circles, angles, dimensions, and 
colors, it seems, has never entered his thoughts. He sup- 
poses it absolutely impossible that there can be any percepti- 
ble resemblances between the physical world and the intel- 
lectual, unless the mind itself be material, and have within 
it a literal geometry and “ chemistry,” like that of the exterior 
world! What originality and brilliance of imagination! 
What a profound insight into the philosophy of our nature! 
What gigantic strides “our younger theologians” may be 
expected to make in “a new investigation of this subject” 
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under such guidance! And what a new and beautiful turn 
it gives to the figures of the Scriptures? When God says, 


“For as the rain cometh down, 
And the snow from heaven, 
And returneth not thither, 
But watereth the earth, 
And maketh it germinate and put forth its increase, 
That it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; 
So shall be the word that goeth forth from my mouth, 
It shall not return unto me fruitless, 
But it shall effect what I have willed, 
And make the purpose succeed for which I sent it ;”— 
Isaiah iv. 10, 11. 


Dr. Bushnell cannot conceive of any way in which the 
message of God can be communicated to men, so as to answer 
to the comparison, unless the thoughts of which they consist 
have a visible form, and descend from Him as a shower of 
rain or a storm of snow falls from a cloud! He cannot 
imagine any mode in which God’s word can cause those to 
whom it is announced, to be fruitful, in a manner resembling 
the fruitfulness of the earth, under the influence of the rain 
and snow with which it is watered, unless the thoughts and 
affections which it excites, have forms like those of the 
vegetable world, which are used in the comparison! That 
there is a resemblance between the efficacy of the two causes, 
which is the relation in which they are compared ;—between 
their uniform and infallible connexion, with their respective 
effects, Dr. B., notwithstanding the express assertion of the 
passage, is unable to perceive! Jacob’s prediction, “ Judah 
is a lion’s whelp; from the prey, my son, thou art gone up; 
he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion; 
who shall rouse him ?” is an equal puzzle to him. It surpasses 
his comprehension how there could be any ground for 
denominating Judah a lion, and ascribing to him such actions, 
unless his mind, at least, actually had the shape of a lion, 
hunted prey within its domain, and stooped and couched like 
that animal! That there are any resemblances between the 
appetites, passions, and habits of that bold and ferocious brute, 
and the dispositions and acts of Judah and his descendants, 
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in relation to other tribes and nations, Dr. Bushnell has 
not the slightest suspicion! When Isaiah says, “ The vine- 
yard of Jehovah, God of Hosts, is the house of Israel, and the 
men of Judah are the plant of his delight,’ Dr. Bushnell 
cannot understand how they can be in any other than a 
literal relation. He supposes, that in order to give intelligi- 
bility to the allegory, the mind of each one, or their minds as 
a nation, must be of the shape, or something like it, of a 
vineyard on a fruitful hill, that is fenced, cleared of stones, 
and planted with the vine of Sorek ; has a tower built, and a 
lake hewed in it, and brings forth poisonous berries !—Isaiah 
v. That there is a resemblance between such a vineyard 
yielding such fruit, and the Israelites revolting from God, and 
tyrannizing over one another in the manner the passage 
represents, he cannot perceive, although the prophet expressly 
states that the similitude lay between the vineyard’s yielding 
poisonous berries, and the Israelites exercising such unjust 
actions towards the oppressed. Is there anything in the 
annals of misapprehension and folly that surpasses this ? 
Were we not aware of the theory that lies concealed beneath 
it, and the source from which it is drawn, we should find it 
difficult to persuade ourselves that Dr. Bushnell can have 
meant what his language expresses. It is, however, one of 
the elements of the pantheism that pervades his whole 
system. 

There is nothing in the nature of our thoughts and language 
more palpable, or more thoroughly a matter of consciousness 
to persons of every age and grade of intellect and cultivation, 
than that every figure of speech, whatever its species may be, 
is founded on a resemblance, either of nature, condition, 
agency, or effects, that subsists between that from which it 
is drawn and that which it is employed to illustrate, and 
owes to that correspondence its whole use. The first and 
simplest of them, the comparison, is a formal affirmation of 
the likeness of one thing to another: The metaphor differs 
from the simile only in omitting the term of likeness, and 
directly affirming that a thing is that which it merely resem- 
bles. The allegory and hypocatastasis, also, are founded on 
a similarity that subsists between that which is used in the 
figure and that which it is employed to exemplify ; while per- 
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sonification has its ground in a resemblance of the position of 
the objects to which it is applied, to that of intelligent spec- 
tators; so that, had they the organs of sight and hearing, 
which the figure assumes that they possess, they could witness 
the acts which they are summoned to observe. The resem- 
blance, accordingly, which is the basis of a figure, whatever 
may be its nature, must be perceived in order to the possibility 
of its being expressed. A likeness of one thing to another 
cannot be affirmed, without being seen and felt, any more 
than the portrait of a countenance can be drawn without 
any perception of its features; nor would a figurative 
expression, on the supposition that it happened to coincide 
with fact, answer the purpose for which it is employed, unless 
the similitude be comprehended and felt by the reader. 
How can the use of a word figuratively illustrate the nature 
of that to which it is applied, if there is no perception of the 
similitude which it expresses? What would Job have ac- 
complished by saying, “my days are swifter than a post,” if 
no analogy were seen between the haste with which his days 
passed, and the rapidity with which a post advances on his 
journey? Were the word post, for example, taken to denote 
the stem of a tree set in a fixed position in the earth, or in a 
building, so that there should be no analogy between them? 
The affirmation would then be, that his days were swifter 
than a thing that is absolutely stationary ; which is the very 
opposite of his meaning, and is preposterous. To have made 
such a comparison would have been to ridicule the progress of 
his life as too slow, and likely to be prolonged through too great 
a period, in place of expressing his sense of the rapidity with 
which it passed, by representing its flight as swifter than the 
progress which man makes in his most hurried journey. Yet 
according to Dr. Bushnell, all the figures of language are pre- 
cisely such, as to their intelligibleness and force, as that 
would be, were the word post taken in that or some other 
false sense, that presents no- perceptible resemblance to the 
rapidity with which life passes. What the nature of the 
“relation is that subsists between the subject to which a 
metaphor is applied, and that from which it is drawn—which 
it is the office of the figure to express—he holds is wholly 
undiscoverable and inconceivable. When it is said, “ Wis- 
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dom is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her,” there is 
nothing, according to him, in the nature and office of a tree 
of life that, can justify that declaration or give it significance, 
any more than in any other tree. The ground of the meta- 
phor is absolutely inscrutable. It would have had equal 
beauty, and been equally intelligible and impressive, had a 
larch tree, a box, a sycamore, a pine, a hemlock, a thorn, or 
a bramble, been employed instead of a tree of life. The 
announcement, accordingly, for aught that can be seen, may, 
instead of a commendation, be a depreciation of wisdom,—a 
denunciation of it as a source of danger and a cause of misery! 
For, if the relation on which the figure is founded is unknown 
and undiscoverable, then, as far as we can see, it is as com- 
patible with it to suppose that it is adverse to wisdom, as that 
it is favorable toit. But if the proposition might as well have 
been that wisdom is a thorn to them that lay hold upon her, it 
must be regarded as a reproach of her as a source of annoy- 
ance and injury, instead of a recommendation! And if a 
bramble might as well have been used as a tree of life, then it 
must be regarded as ridiculing wisdom as worthless, instead 
of commending her as a means of salvation! Such is the 
pitiable result to which his theory leads! All the figures of 
the Sacred Word are not only emptied by it of their true 
significance, and divested of their beauty, but turned, for 
aught that can be known, into the grossest and most revolting 
misrepresentation of the truths which it is their office to 
illustrate and adorn ! 

But the error of his theory is as obvious and absolute as its 
injustice is to the word of God. There is not a figure in the 
Scriptures, nor in any other book, expressed in terms whose 
literal meaning is known, the principle of which is not per- 
fectly intelligible. And their easy comprehensibleness is 
essential to the end for which they are employed, as their 
office is, not, as Dr. B. teaches, to obscure, confound, and 
misrepresent, but to aid in the description of that which they 
are employed to illustrate, by pointing out resemblances that 
are borne to it by something else that is already well known.” 

How then can it have happened that he fell into so gross a 
misconception, of what no one, it would seem, who gave’ it 
the least consideration, could fail to understand? The solu- 
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tion probably is, that he has adopted, and founded his specu- 
lations on the subject, on Swedenborg’s doctrine of corres- 
pondences between physical, and intellectual, and spiritual 
things, and in his confidence of its accuracy neglected to 
make any trial of its truth by a reference to the figures of 
the Scriptures, and other works, or his own consciousness. 
His theory may be seen from the following passages. 


“The English reader is to understand that all the terms in 
language, which are devoted to spiritual and intellectual uses, have a 
physical and outward sign underlying their import, as in the cases here 
named. Of this the scholar has never a doubt, although he cannot 
always, or in every instance, trace out the physieal sign or base of the 
word, so as to be certain of it. All things out of sense get their names 
in language through signs and objects in sense that have some mysterious 
correspondence or analogy, by which they are prepared beforehand to 
serve as signs or vehicles of the spiritual things to be expressed. 

“ When propositions are advanced which relate to thought or spirit, 
where in one view, the over, the under, the through, the ae, are totally 
irrelevant, thought and spirit not being under the laws of space, still 
there is a mysterious relation in these outward analogies of space to the 
workings of the mind, such that the external grammar of the creation 
answers to the internal grammar of the soul, and becomes its vehicle.” 
—pp. 25-28. 


And referring to an essay by Professor Gibbs on “case in 
the Indo-Germanic languages,” he says, 


“Here it is shown that as words themselves, or the bases of words, are 
found in space, so they are declined or formed into grammar under the 
relations of space. Thus it is ascertained that there is one case which 
represents the where of a predicate, a second the whence, a third the 
whither, a fourth the by, or through what place. This in regard to 
words taken in their most external and physical senses. And then, 
precisely as physical objects become types or bases of words having an 
intellectual significance, so, or in virtue of the same kind of analogy, the 
relations of space under which we find these objects, ascend with them 
to partake of their elevation and shape their fitness to the uses of the 
mind. Thus in the department of mind and spirit, four cases are 
found answering to the four just named, employed no longer to denote 
external relations, but the internal relations of thought and action—an 
internal where, whence, whither, and by or through what place. Prof. 
G. does not undertake to verify these deductions, except in the particu- 
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lar families of languages under examination. Still, it is very ob- 
vious that such results in grammar do not take place apart from 
some inherent law or system pertaining either to mind or to outward 
space, or to one as related to the other. Indeed, it is impossible, with 
such a revelation before us, not to take up at once the sublime convic- 
tion just now nained, that grammar itself is, in some sense, of the outer 
world—in the same way as the terms or names out of which language 
is constructed. In this view, which it is not rash to believe will some 
time be fully established, the outer world is seen to be a vast menstruum 
of thought and intelligence. There is a logos in the forms of things by 
which they are prepared to serve as types or images of what is inmost 
in our souls; and then there is a logos also of construction in the 
relations of space, the position, qualities, connexions, and predicates of 
things, by which they are framed into grammar. In a word, the outer 
world which envelopes our being, is itself language, the power of all 
language. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge; there is no speech or language where their voice is not 
heard,—their line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world. 

“And if the outer world is the vast dictionary and grammar of 
thought we speak of, then it is also itself an organ throughout of intel- 
ligence. Whose intelligence? By this question we are set directly 
confronting God, the universal author, no more to hunt for Him by 
curious arguments and subtle deductions, if haply we may find Him; 
but He stands expressed everywhere, so that turn whichsoever way we 
please, we behold the outlooking of His intelligence. No series of 
Bridgewater treatises, piled even to the moon, could give a proof of 
God so immediate, complete, and conclusive. 7 

“Tn such a view of the world too, and its objects, there is an amazing 
fund of inspiration elsewhere not to be found. The holding of such a 
view is in fact sufficient of itself to change a man’s intellectual 
capacities and destiny ; for it sets him always in the presence of Divine 
thoughts and meanings, makes even the words he utters luminous of 
Divinity, and to the same extent, subjects of love and reverence.”— 
Pp. 29-31. 


This is Swedenborg’s theory of correspondences, with this 
difference, that Dr. Bushnell not only regards all external 
forms as expressions of God’s thoughts, but as the basis of all 
our names of spiritual things, and as types or images of the 
thoughts which those names are employed to express. Pro- 
fessor Bush says :— 
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“Why not regard it as the all-pervading law of the universe that 
form corresponds with essence, and as all essence is spirit, that every 
material object is the correspondent to some spiritual principle of affee- 
tion or thought? Why is a lamb a symbol of innocency, but because 
it is a living form of the affection so denominated? Is not the form 
and organism a reflection of the interior quality? Can we conceive 
that the quality of the lamb should exist in connexion with the form of 
the wolf; or that of the dove under the form of the vulture? Will not 
the ruling affection of every creature mould the organic structure by 
which it manifests itself? But we stop not here. We hesitate not to 
subscribe to Swedenborg’s doctrine, that the whole universe is an out- 
birth from the Deity, every part and portion of which corresponds to 
some one of the infinite perfections and attributes ; just as the human 
body, in whole and in particular, corresponds to the faculties and pro- 
perties of the human soul. The relation in both cases is that of cause 
and effect, and as the body is the mirror of the soul, so the universe is 
a mirror of its Author. If this position be admitted, the principle of 
correspondence, as maintained in Swedenborg’s system, rises at once to 
the dignity of the highest laws that are recognised in the whole circle 
of our being.” —Swedenborg Library, Part I. pp. 118, 119. 


On the theory that all outward forms are thus “out-births 
from the Deity,” and expressive of his attributes, thoughts, 
and affections, Swedenborg held that they are signs or indices 
of those attributes, thoughts, and feelings, and fill to us, as 
they do to angels—according to his representation—and dis- 
embodied souls in the spiritual world, the office of a visible 
language. 


“Few know what representations are, and what are correspondencies, 
nor can any one know what they are, unless he knows that there is a 
spiritual world, and this distinct from the natural world, for between 
things spiritual and things natural are given correspondencies, and the 
things which exist from things spiritual in things natural, are represen- 
tations ; they are called correspondencies because they correspond, and 
representations because they represent. ..... ° 

“Tt has been given me to know from much experience, that in the 
natural world, and in its three kingdoms, there is not the smallest thing 
which does not represent something in the spiritual world, or which has 
not something there to which it corresponds. ..... . 

“The men of the most ancient church, inasmuch as in everything of 
nature they saw something spiritual and celestial, so that natural things 
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served them only as objects of thinking concerning things spiritual and 
celestial, were for that reason able to discourse with angels, and to be 
with them in the Kingdom of the Lord, which is in the heavens, at the 
same time that they were in his kingdom on earth, or in the church. 
Thus natural things with them were conjoined with spiritual things, 


and wholly corresponded.”—A. C., in the Swedenborg Library, pp. 
120-122. 


This is obviously Dr. Bushnell’s theory, except that he 
regards external forms as the basis also of the words which 
we employ to express our thoughts, and of the modes in which 
we use those words to represent the relations to one another 
of the thoughts, objects, and actions, which they respect. It 
is not easy, however, to see on what ground he can entertain 
this view. 

In the first place, it is impossible, on his scheme, to present 
any proof of it, inasmuch as he represents the nature of this 
correspondence or analogy, by which the forms of external 
things are representative of spiritual, as absolutely unknown 
and undiscoverable. “We can only say there is always some 
reason in every form or image made use of, why it should be 
used ; some analogic property, or quality, which we feel 
instinctively, but which wholly transcends speculative in- 
quiry ;’"—“ that by a mystery transcending in any case our 
comprehension, the Divine Logos, who is in the world, weaves 
into nature types and images that have an inscrutable rela- 
tion to mind and thought.” —Pp. 42, 43. But if this analogy 
is thus not only unknown, but absolutely undiscoverable, 
what proof can there be of its existence, or what ground for 
the assumption that it is the basis of our language, and exerts 
the influence which he ascribes to it? How can he demon- 
strate the existence of that which, by his own representation, 
lies wholly beyond the scope of our faculties, and absolutely 
“transcends speculative inquiry?’ But what can exceed 
the indiscretion and folly of erecting such a towering fabric 
on a basis of the being of which, by the terms in which he 
defines it, there can be no evidence nor probability? By his 
own showing, his whole theory is the mere work of his fancy, 
to which he assigns, it seems, the task of fabricating his 
philosophy as well as his theology. 
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But in the next place, on Kant’s and Coleridge’s theory 
of the understanding, time, and space, on which Dr. B. pro- 
ceeds, there not only is no proof of such an analogy between 
external forms and “thought and spirit,’ but: there, in fact, 
are no external forms whatever. Instead, the whole series of 
the apparent objects of our sense perceptions are mere forms 
and products of the understanding, and exist only in the 
mind that perceives them. There is no room, therefore, for 
an analogy between them as external things, and the thoughts 
and acts of the mind; as they are themselves mere mental 
phenomena. It is, in truth, on that scheme only by a meta- 
phor that they are called external; and accordingly, instead 
of a derivation of all words of thought and spirit, as he 
represents, from physical things, all names of physical things 
are in reality only names of the phenomena of the mind! How 
is it that so palpable a result of his philosophy was overlooked 
by Dr. B.? Is he, notwithstanding his adoption of the 
vocabulary of Kant and Coleridge, wholly unaware of the 
system which they employed it to express? What a credit- 
able predicament for one who talks so learnedly of insight, 
and expects by his oracular fiat to revolutionize philosophy 
and religion ! 

In the third place, this theory that all things out of sense 
get their names in language through signs and objects in 
sense, that have some mysterious correspondence or analogy, 
is in contradiction to his admission and statement that they 
are “generally determined arbitrarily, or at least by causes 
so occult or remote, that we must regard them as arbitrary.” — 
Pp. 19, 20. If they are determined arbitrarily, whether it be 
by us or not, then analogy cannot be the ground of their 
determination, as that were to determine them for a reason, 
instead of without one. If they are not determined by us, 
but by God, either directly, or indirectly by some invisible 
and undiscoverable cause, then there can be no proof that 
analogy is the ground of their appropriation ; and his theory 
becomes a mere baseless assumption. Whichever view he 
takes, therefore, his system falls ;—an admirable condition for 
one who aspires to produce by it a new, purer, and more 
efficacious form of theology than that which has hitherto 
prevailed ! 
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IV. He holds that words that are used figuratively always 
retain their tropical meaning, and cannot become literal 
names of the thoughts which they are used to denote, or be 
employed in a literal sense in treating of them. 


“Tt will perhaps be imagined by some, indeed it is an assumption 
continually made, that words of thought, though based on mere figures 
or analogies in their original adoption, gradually lose their indeterminate 
character, and settle down under the law of use, into a sense so per- 
fectly unambiguous, that they are to be regarded as literal names and 
real equivalents of the thoughts they signify. There could not be a 
greater mistake. For, though the original type or historic base of the 
word may pass out of view, so that nothing physical or figurative is any 
longer suggested by it, still it will be impossible that mere use should 
have given it an exact meaning, or made it the literal name of any 
moral or intellectual state.”"—Pp. 46-47. 





It is Dr. Bushnell, however, who here mistakes, not those 
whom he represents as erring. There certainly is no impossi- 
bility that a word that is employed metaphorically should lose 
its tropical use, and acquire a literal sense. Nothing is requi- 
site to it,except that it should cease to be employed to express 
that which it denotes, on the ground of the analogy on which 
its figurative use was founded. The moment it is employed 
without reference to analogy, it is used literally ; and there are 
thousands and millions of instances in which that takes place. 
Of the possibility of a word’s losing its original meaning and 
obtaining a wholly new use, we have many exemplifications 
in the Scriptures, in the names of persons. They are com- 
mon words of the language, appropriated as denominatives 
of persons in their natural sense, as names of objects or 
events, or expressive of thought or sentiment: as Adam, 
taken from the earth; Abraham, father of a multitude; 
Adonizedek, justice of the Lord; Cephas, a stone ; Jacob, he 
that supplants; Joseph, increase. Yet as these and others 
of the kind are used by modern nations, they have wholly lost 
that original meaning, and sunk into mere personal denomi- 
natives, as absolutely as have the Egyptian, Greek, or Roman 
names, that have gained admission into our language. No 
one now associates the idea of increase with the appellative 
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Joseph, any more than though it had never borne that signifi- 
cation. These names were not, indeed, used metaphorically, 
but they exemplify the possibility of the loss of a word’s original 
meaning by its appropriation to a new use, or its transference 


. to another language: and the same change takes place in 


innumerable instances, in the passage of words of all classes 
from one dialect or language to another. The words alleged 
by Dr. Bushnell as examples of the derivation of the names 
of spiritual things from physical objects, are themselves 
instances of it. Thus spirit from spiro, to breathe or blow, 
has lost that meaning and become the name of mind; and in 
respect to us of the mind, or the intelligent part of our nature, 
or of other beings considered separately from the body. It 
now retains nothing of its original meaning. There probably 
is not one individual in a million, of those who use it, who 
have any knowledge of its primary form or derivation. In 
like manner expectation is to us the mere name of an act of 
the mind; it retains not a trace of the office it originally 
filled of denoting an attitude of the body. And so also 
sincerity, if derived, as is supposed, from sine without, and 
cera wax, and originally employed in the description of some- 
thing in which wax was objectionable, or the mark of a defect. 
When at first applied to objects in respect to which wax was 
never used, it was indeed employed metaphorically, to indicate 
that they were without defect, or free from an objectionable 
element that was sometimes intermixed with them. But who 
now associates the thought of wax with the word? It is as 
completely divested of its original meaning as though it had 
never borne any but its present literal signification. And 
such is the fact, we apprehend, with by far the largest portion 
of the words that have been incorporated in our language 
from the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. It is at least certain 
that no word drawn from these or other foreign sources retains 
its metaphorical use, except when it is also employed by us 
in its literal signification ; inasmuch as from the nature of a 
metaphor, it cannot be employed, except when the analogy 
on which it is founded, is perceived. A term can no more 
be used in a metaphorical relation without a perception of that 
relation, than it can be used in a literal sense without a con- 
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sciousness of the sense in which it is used. There is not a 
proposition which our language is capable of expressing, 
more indubitably without an exception, than that all the terms 
of our speech that are used by us metaphorically, are also 
used by us in their literal meaning; as the literal use is | 
necessary in order to the possibility of a tropical one. 

And this transition of words from a figurative to a literal 
meaning is natural and inevitable from the manner in which 
we learn our language. Dr. Bushnell writes very much as 
though he supposed all these who use words with the mean- 
ing which they acquire by a metaphor, were led to employ 
them in that sense by observing the analogous objects or acts 
from which they are transferred. That is not, however, the 
fact in one instance, probably, in many millions. There are 
thousands and myriads, for example, who use the word 
redeem, and in a tropical sense, who never witnessed the resto- 
ration of a slave or captive from bondage by the payment of 
an equivalent in property. And the mode in which we 
acquire our knowledge of the meaning of terms precludes the 
possibility at first of a knowledge of the analogies on which 
their figurative use is founded. We learn the meaning of 
words by observing the manner in which they are used by 
others, and adopt that use by imitation, without any consider- 
ation of the reason that their several peculiar meanings are 
assigned tothem. The basis on which children proceed uni- 
versally is usage. They call objects by the names which 
their parents, associates, and instructors appropriate to them; 
use the same verbs to denote the same acts; and the same 
abstract nouns and adjectives to express the same qualities. 
They accordingly at first use those terms literally, which their 
parents employ metaphorically. It is not till they have 
become acquainted with the objects from which the metaphors 
are drawn, and learned what the literal meaning of words is, 
in distinction from their tropical use, that they become capable 
of employing them by ametaphor. When, therefore, the usage 
of words does not reveal to them this primary and literal 
meaning, as well as that which they have acquired by a meta- 
phorical use, as is the fact with many that are derived by us 
from other languages, they never employ them in any except 
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a literal sense, though that sense may be that which originated 
in a metaphor, as in the example we have mentioned of the 
words spirit, expectation, and sincerity. 

The erroneousness and absurdity of Dr. Bushnell’s repre- 
sentation may be seen by applying it to the terms which he 
holds are transferred by a metaphor from physical to spiritual 
things. If they retain their figurative meaning, then the 
sense which they convey might be expressed by the substitu- 
tion of other terms that are synonymous with that tropical 
sense. But such a substitution would convert the passages of 
the highest and clearest significance into the grossest nonsense. 
Thus, if the word spirit still denotes breath, or air in motion, 
as he holds it originally meant, then, if breath or air in motion 
be put in its place, the sense expressed will be the same as that 
with which it is now used. The Saviour’s declaration, accord- 
ingly, God is a Spirit, and they that worship him, must worship 
him in spirit and in truth, must have identically the same 
meaning as though it had been—God is a breath, or air in 
motion, and they that worship him, must worship him in a 
breath, or air in motion, and in truth! 

The declaration, But to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace, becomes by this process, But to be windy minded is 
life and peace ; which, should his readers even think it might 
be true of him, will hardly command their assent as a general 
maxim, or be regarded as indicating a deep knowledge of the 
nature of religious affections. In like manner, Paul’s direc- 
tion to Titus, as expressed in our version, In doctrine show- 
ing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, must convey the same 
meaning as though it had been rendered—Showing uncor- 
ruptness, gravity, without wax; and the expression to prove 
the sincerity of your love, the same signification as though it 
had been—To prove that your love is without wax. The 
reader must be aware whether or not he has been accustomed 
to attach such a preposterous sense to those and similar pas- 
sages, and can judge from the relation of this absurd theory 
to his consciousness, how profound Dr. Bushnell’s acquaint- 
ance is with the subject which he treats in so learned and airy 
a manner. 

V. Dr. Bushnell has fallen into an equal error, in the 
representation—if that be the theory, as we suppose it to be, 
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which he means to express in the passages we are about to 
quote—that there is a logos of language as well as of ideas, 
in the physical world, and that that logos is the basis of the 
words which we employ in the denomination and description 
of material and spiritual things. He says :— 


“T only indicate the manner in which the relative qualities of subject 
and predicate are developed in language. Nature having them in her 
bosom, existing there in real grammatical relations, not only gives us 
the words, but shows us how to frame them into propositions, And in 
the same way, it will be observed in the hints just given concerning 
other parts of speech or grammatical elements, that they really have 
their birth in the grammar of the world. . . Still it is very obvious 
that such results in grammar do not take place apart from some inherent 
law or system, pertaining either to mind or to outward space, or to one 
as related to the other. Indeed, it is impossible, with such a revelation 
before. us, not to take up at once the sublime conviction just now named 
—that grammar itself is in some sense of the outer world, in the same 
way a8 THE TERMS OR NAMES out of which language is constructed. 
In this view, which it is not rash to believe will some time be fully 
established, the outer world is seen to be a vast menstruum of thought 
or intelligence. There is a logos in the forms of things, by which they 
are prepared to serve as types or images of what is inmost in our souls ; 
and then there is a logos also of construction in the relations of space, 
the position, qualities, connexions, and predicates of things, by which 
they are framed into grammar. In a word, the outer world, which 
envelopes our being, is itself language, the power of all language.”— 
Pp. 28-30. 

“And if the outer world is the vast dictionary and grammar of 
thought we speak of, then it is also itself an organ throughout of intel- 
ligence.”—P. 30. 

“We have thus seen in what manner our two language-makers will 
proceed to construct a tongue. It is not my intention to say that the 
process will go on in the exact order here described—first, physical 
terms ; second, intellectual; third,a grammar. The several departments 
of the work will be going on together, under the guidance of the Word 
or Divine Logos in the forms, images, activities, and relations of the 
outer world.”—P. 32. 

“ How plain is it, also, that ‘the name of anything holds in itself the 
essential idea of its innermost being,’ and becomes ‘ united to the idea of 
the word,’ not as a sound, but simply as having in THE souND, or named 
by the sound, a physical type or base, which is the real supporter and 
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law of its meaning, and the reason of its connexion with the Logos.” 
—P. 35. 

“When we investigate the relation of the form, or etymological base 
in any word of thought or spirit, to the idea expressed, we are able to 
say (negatively) that the idea or thought has no such form, or shape, or 
sensible quality, As THE worD HAS.”—P, 41. 


In his remarks, also, under his fourth division, pp. 48, 49, 
quoted on a subsequent page, he represents words as “ images 
of that which has no shape or sensible quality whatever; a 
kind of painting in which the speaker or the writer leads on 
through a gallery of pictures or forms.” 

He thus represents words as having in themselves a form 
or shape, that has a relation to the idea which they are em- 
ployed to express, and as having “a physical type or base 
which is the supporter and law of their meaning ;” that that 
type or form exists in the physical world; and that the phy- 
sical world therefore is the basis of language, and a logos both 
of “the terms or names out of which it is constituted,” and of 
their grammar ;—the meaning of which is, that there is a cor- 
respondence between external things and the words by which 
we designate and describe them, like that which subsists 
between material things, and material and intellectual, that 
bear an analogy to each other; for there is no sense in which 
the outer world can be a logos of language, except that of 
presenting a resemblance to certain vocal sounds, that is a 
natural and adequate ground for their being used instead of 
any others to designate the objects of our thoughts, and 
express our affections in regard to them. But what fancy could 
be more baseless and absurd! It is between agents and 
objects of different species, between actions and motions that 
are perceptible, or of which we are conscious, of one kind, and 
such acts and motions of another, and between discernible 
qualities and objects of one species or order, and discernible 
qualities and effects of another, that analogies exist; not 
between such things and the mere words which are used to 
denominate them. There is no such resemblance between 
agents, objects, acts, and effects in the physical world, and the 
words which are employed as their names, as to constitute a 
natural and adequate reason for the use of the names we em- 
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ploy to designate them, instead of any others. If there be, 
why is it that the same vocal sound is not used by all man- 
kind to denote the same external object, and the same acts 
and affections of the mind towards it? There is, in truth, 
no analogy between them whagever. The term word is 
sometimes used to denote the mere sensation of the ear 
excited by the action of the air produced by the speaker in 
uttering it, as when it is said, “he heard the word which you 
pronounced.” It is sometimes used to denote the mere move- 
ment of the air itself, produced by the organs, which excites 
that sensation, as when it is said, “Pronounce that name;” 
but whether it is used as the name of the sensation, or of the 
cause of it, it has no resemblance whatever, in any instance, 
to the physical form which it is employed to denote. There 
are no two species of things more wholly devoid of similitude. 
What likeness is there, for example, between a tree, and the 
auditory sensation which we experience when we hear the 
word tree? Has that sensation anything like a stem, boughs, 
leaves, fruits, a green color, or roots that penetrate the earth? 
Is it in a condition in respect to other sensations like a visible 
scene in which a tree is situated—a region of hills and valleys, 
of streams and cascades? Has it a motion like that of a tree, 
that bends to the breeze and sways its branches to and fro as 
the air swells and subsides? Is there any resemblance be- 
tween a tree as it appears to the eye, and that motion of the 
air produced by the organs of speech which causes that sensa- 
tion? Does the air which acts on the ear and raises the 
sensation, assume a form like that of a tree? Has it anything 
like roots that pierce the earth, a stem that stretches up 
towards heaven, or boughs that extend on every side? Has it 
anything that answers to leaves or fruit? Does it produce 
any effect that corresponds to a shadow cast by atree? Is 
there any such difference between the word tree and trees, 
whether they are used as names of the sensation or its cause, 
as answers to the difference between one tree and two or 
many, an orchard, a grove, or a forest? What can be more 
manifest than that there is no resemblance whatever between 
them? Dr. Bushnell may search through the universe with- 
out finding any two things that are more totally destitute of 
any species of correspondence. This pretence, therefore, of 
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a logos of language and grammar in the exterior world, or 
analogy between external things and the words’ which we 
employ to designate them, is mistaken and absurd in the 
utmost degree. 

Should Dr. Bushnell, however, disclaim this theory, which, 
though not so formally and fully taught by him as the other 
elements of his system, is yet clearly embodied in his 
expressions, and cannot be rejected without an admission 
that, contrary to one of his main doctrines, he has, in treating 
this part of the subject which is physical, used a large number 
of terms in a figurative sense ; still, his representation that 
“there is a logos in the forms” of external “ things, by which 
they serve as types or images” to the mind, and its thoughts, 
affections, and actions, in such a sense, that the names of the 
former are necessarily employed as the names of the latter, 
is equally mistaken. If an analogy, of which the mind is 
conscious, subsists between the forms of the external world 
and “that which is innermost to our souls,” then, as their 
resemblances are reciprocal, and must be equally perceived 
and felt, the powers and acts of the mind may as easily and 
naturally be the ground of naming the external objects, acts, 
or appearances to which they correspond, as the forms or 
phenomena of the external world are of giving their names to 
the analogous powers and acts of the mind. There, at most, 
can no more be a logos, in the forms of physical things, by 
which they are made to furnish types and images for the 
denomination and expression of: mental and spiritual things, 
than there is a logos in mental and spiritual things, by which 
they are made to serve as types and images for the denomi- 
nation and expression of physical things. It is, accordingly, 
as common in the description of material existences to employ 
terms by a metaphor that literally denote the powers, 
affections, or acts of the mind, as it is in the description and 
expression of mental and spiritual things, to employ terms by 
a figure that literally denote the forms, properties, or 
phenomena of physical things. Thus it is as natural to 
denominate the skies, the wind, the ocean, floods, and waves 
angry and wrathful, as it is to speak of hot and tempestuous 
passions. It is as appropriate and natural to talk of the ivy’s 
loving the oak, as it is of a child’s twining itself round the 
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hearts of its parents. It is as legitimate and common to 
represent plants and trees as fond of the soils that suit their 
constitutions, and as delighting in the rain that refreshes, and 
the sun that warms and cheers them, as it is to represent men 
as making an idol of their wealth or station, dwelling in their 
thoughts on the objects of their chief regard, and clinging to 
the hope of life or advancement. Dr. Bushnell’s theories are 
thus in every respect a complication of misconceptions and 
absurdities. 

The forms of external things are not, in fact, in any degree 
the‘ ground directly, either of our appropriating to them the 
names which we do, or of our using the words which we 
employ as their denominatives, to denote analogous things of 
the mind; but, instead, the reason of the appropriation of 
each class lies absolutely in the mind itself. It is of choice, 
not of necessity ; for a reason of which the mind is conscious, 
and of which it is master, not from a blind instinct. As there 
is no analogy or natural affinity between a word and that 
which it is employed to denote, the reason of its first appro- 
priation as the name of a particular thing, whether it be 
physical or mental, must necessarily be one of mere choice or 
convention. When the root or parent word of a family of 
kindred terms is once appropriated as the name of a particular 
thing, then the reason that the several affiliated terms, which 
are formed from that parent word, have the several meanings 
that belong to them, is that those who use the language, univer- 
sally and uniformly employ words with those peculiar 
terminations, to express such modifications and relations of 
that which the original word denotes. When the meaning of 
the noun and verb love, for example, is determined, then the 
kindred words loveliness, lovely, and lovingly, have their 
several peculiar significations, because such derivatives of the 
parent word are, by an invariable law, used to denote such 
modifications of that which the original word signifies. The 
appropriation of these several terminations to denote those 
several modifications of the primary idea, is a matter of 
choice and usage, not of instinct or physical necessity ; as 
otherwise they would prevail in all languages as well as our 
own. And finally, when words are transferred by a metaphor 
from the things which they literally signify, to denote or 
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express something of a different, but resembling species, then 
the reason that the mind employs them in that new relation 
is, not absolutely the resemblance itself that subsists between 
the old and new object, but, instead, the mind’s perception of 
that analogy, and choice for the pleasurableness or utility of 
it, to use them for that purpose, in place of literal terms. It 
is not from a physical necessity, because, from the mind’s 
consciousness of what it desires to express, it might, if 
requisite, as easily invent a literal term to denote it; and, 
because, in all languages that are copious like ours, there are 
literal terms that denote every species and modification of 
meaning that can be expressed by the use of figures. As the 
mind is then free to use them or not, the reason of its 
employing them lies absolutely in itself, and not in the form 
of things without it. 

All the elements, then, of Dr. Bushnell’s theory, which we 
have thus far considered, are wholly mistaken. He is grossly 
and absurdly wrong in the representation that no words are 
ever used figuratively in the denomination and description of 
physical things. He mistakes in a still more extraordinary 
manner, in the assertion that none but figurative terms are 
ever used in the denomination and expression of mental and 
spiritual things; and his fancies that the principle on which 
terms are used figuratively is wholly unknown, that their 
tropical sense never becomes their literal meaning, and that 
there is a logos or analogy in physical things, which is the 
basis and law of language, and ground of the appropriation of 
words to the meanings which they are employed to express, 
are all marked in like manner by the most singular and 
extravagant error. We shall now proceed to notice the views 
which he deduces from this theory, and shall find that the lofty 
fabric, also, which he has attempted to erect on it, is as 
dreamy and false as the principles are which are its basis. 

VI. The first proposition which he advances on the ground 
of his theory is, that words are neither exact representatives of 
the things for which they stand, whether physical or mental, 
nor to such a degree as to render their meaning specific ; but 
that instead, they are but vague and ambiguous, and need to 
be subjected to a critical process to determine their significa- 
tion, as much as material substances need to be analysed, in 
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ploy to designate them, instead of any others. If there be, 
why is it that the same vocal sound is not used by all man- 
kind to denote the same external object, and the same acts 
and affections of the mind towards it? There is, in truth, 
no analogy between them whagever The term word is 
sometimes used to denote the mere sensation of the ear 
excited by the action of the air produced by the speaker in 
uttering it, as when it is said, “he heard the word which you 
pronounced.” It is sometimes used to denote the mere move- 
ment of the air itself, produced by the organs, which excites 
that sensation, as when it is said, “Pronounce that name ;” 
but whether it is used as the name of the sensation, or of the 
cause of it, it has no resemblance whatever, in any instance, 
to the physical form which it is employed to denote. There 
are no two species of things more wholly devoid of similitude. 
What likeness is there, for example, between a tree, and the 
auditory sensation which we experience when we hear the 
word tree? Has that sensation anything like a stem, boughs, 
leaves, fruits, a green color, or roots that penetrate the earth? 
Is it in a condition in respect to other sensations like a visible 
scene in which a tree is situated—a region of hills and valleys, 
of streams and cascades? Has it a motion like that of a tree, 
that bends to the breeze and sways its branches to and fro as 
the air swells and subsides? Is there any resemblance be- 
tween a tree as it appears to the eye, and that motion of the 
air produced by the organs of speech which causes that sensa- 
tion? Does the air which acts on the ear and raises the 
sensation, assume a form like that of a tree? Has it anything 
like roots that pierce the earth, a stem that stretches up 
towards heaven, or boughs that extend on every side? Has it 
anything that answers to leaves or fruit? Does it produce 
any effect that corresponds to a shadow cast by a tree? Is 
there any such difference between the word tree and trees, 
whether they are used as names of the sensation or its cause, 
as answers to the difference between one tree and two or 
many, an orchard, a grove, or a forest? What can be more 
manifest than that there is no resemblance whatever between 
them? Dr. Bushnell may search through the universe with- 
out finding any two things that are more totally destitute of 
any species of correspondence. This pretence, therefore, of 
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a logos of language and grammar in the exterior world, or 
analogy between external things and the words which we 
employ to designate them, is mistaken and absurd in the 
utmost degree. 

Should Dr. Bushnell, however, disclaim this theory, which, 
though not so formally and fully taught by him as the other 
elements of his system, is yet clearly embodied in his 
expressions, and cannot be rejected without an admission 
that, contrary to one of his main doctrines, he has, in treating 
this part of the subject which is physical, used a large number 
of terms in a figurative sense ; still, his representation that 
“there is a logos in the forms” of external “ things, by which 
they serve as types or images” to the mind, and its thoughts, 
affections, and actions, in such a sense, that the names of the 
former are necessarily employed as the names of the latter, 
is equally mistaken. If an analogy, of which the mind is 
conscious, subsists between the forms of the external world 
and “that which is innermost to our souls,” then, as their 
resemblances are reciprocal, and must be equally perceived 
and felt, the powers and acts of the mind may as easily and 
naturally be the ground of naming the external objects, acts, 
or appearances to which they correspond, as the forms or 
phenomena of the external world are of giving their names to 
the analogous powers and acts of the mind. There, at most, 
can no more be a logos, in the forms of physical things, by 
which they are made to furnish types and images for the 
denomination and expression of: mental and spiritual things, 
than there is a logos in mental and spiritual things, by which 
they are made to serve as types and images for the denomi- 
nation and expression of physical things. It is, accordingly, 
as common in the description of material existences to employ 
terms by a metaphor that literally denote the powers, 
affections, or acts of the mind, as it is in the description and 
expression of mental and spiritual things, to employ terms by 
a figure that literally denote the forms, properties, or 
phenomena of physical things. Thus it is as natural to 
denominate the skies, the wind, the ocean, floods, and waves 
angry and wrathful, as it is to speak of hot and tempestuous 
passions. It is as appropriate and natural to talk of the ivy’s 
loving the oak, as it is of a child’s twining itself round the 
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hearts of its parents. It is as legitimate and common to 
represent plants and trees as fond of the soils that suit their 
constitutions, and as delighting in the rain that refreshes, and 
the sun that warms and cheers them, as it is to represent men 
as making an idol of their wealth or station, dwelling in their 
thoughts on the objects of their chief regard, and clinging to 
the hope of life or advancement. Dr. Bushnell’s theories are 
thus in every respect a complication of misconceptions and 
absurdities. 

The forms of external things are not, in fact, in any degree 
the‘ ground directly, either of our appropriating to them the 
names which we do, or of our using the words which we 
employ as their denominatives, to denote analogous things of 
the mind ; but, instead, the reason of the appropriation of 
each class lies absolutely in the mind itself. It is of choice, 
not of necessity ; for a reason of which the mind is conscious, 
and of which it is master, not from a blind instinct. As there 
is no analogy or natural affinity between a word and that 
which it is employed to denote, the reason of its first appro- 
priation as the name of a particular thing, whether it be 
physical or mental, must necessarily be one of mere choice or 
convention. When the root or parent word of a family of 
kindred terms is once appropriated as the name of a particular 
thing, then the reason that the several affiliated terms, which 
are formed from that parent word, have the several meanings 
that belong to them, is that those who use the language, univer- 
sally and uniformly employ words with those peculiar 
terminations, to express such modifications and relations of 
that which the original word denotes. When the meaning of 
the noun and verb love, for example, is determined, then the 
kindred words loveliness, lovely, and lovingly, have their 
several peculiar significations, because such derivatives of the 
parent word are, by an invariable law, used to denote such 
modifications of that which the original word signifies. The 
appropriation of these several terminations to denote those 
several modifications of the primary idea, is a matter of 
choice and usage, not of instinct or physical necessity ; as 
otherwise they would prevail in all languages as well as our 
own. And finally, when words are transferred by a metaphor 
from the things which they literally signify, to denote or 
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express something of a different, but resembling species, then 
the reason that the mind employs them in that new relation 
is, not absolutely the resemblance itself that subsists between 
the old and new object, but, instead, the mind’s perception of 
that analogy, and choice for the pleasurableness or utility of 
it, to use them for that purpose, in place of literal terms. It 
is not from a physical necessity, because, from the mind’s 
consciousness of what it desires to express, it might, if 
requisite, as easily invent a literal term to denote it; and, 
because, in all languages that are copious like ours, there are 
literal terms that denote every species and modification of 
meaning that can be expressed by the use of figures. As the 
mind is then free to use them or not, the reason of its 
employing them lies absolutely in itself, and not in the form 
of things without it. 

All the elements, then, of Dr. Bushnell’s theory, which we 
have thus far considered, are wholly mistaken. He is grossly 
and absurdly wrong in the representation that no words are 
ever used figuratively in the denomination and description of 
physical things. He mistakes in a still more extraordinary 
manner, in the assertion that none but figurative terms are 
ever used in the denomination and expression of mental and 
spiritual things; and his fancies that the principle on which 
terms are used figuratively is wholly unknown, that their 
tropical sense never becomes their literal meaning, and that 
there is a logos or analogy in physical things, which is the 
basis and law of language, and ground of the appropriation of 
words to the meanings which they are employed to express, 
are all marked in like manner by the most singular and 
extravagant error. Weshall now proceed to notice the views 
which he deduces from this theory, and shall find that the lofty 
fabric, also, which he has attempted to erect on it, is as 
dreamy and false as the principles are which are its basis. 

VI. The first proposition which he advances on the ground 
of his theory is, that words are neither exact representatives of 
the things for which they stand, whether physical or mental, 
nor to such a degree as to render their meaning specific ; but 
that instead, they are but vague and ambiguous, and need to 
be subjected to a critical process to determine their significa- 
tion, as much as material substances need to be analysed, in 
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order to ascertain what the elements are of which they con- 
sist. Thus, he says :— 


“There are no words, in the physical department of language, that 
are exact representatives of particular physical things. For whether 
we take the theory of the Nominalists or the Realists, the words 
are in fact and practically names only of genera, not of individuals and 
species. Zo be even still more exact, they represent only certain sensa- 
tions of sight, touch, taste, smell, hearing—one or all. Hence the 
opportunity, in language, for endless mistakes and false reasonings, in 
reference to matters purely physical.”—P. 43. 

“Tt follows, that as physical terms are never exact, being only names 
of genera, much less have we any terms in the physical department of 
language that are exact representatives of thought. For, first, the word 
here used will be the name only of a genus of physical images. Then, 
secondly, it will have been applied over to signify a genus of thoughts or 
sentiments. And now, thirdly, in a particular case, it is drawn out to 
signify a specific thought or sentiment, which, of course, will have quali- 
ties or incidents peculiar to itself. What now can steer a word through 
so many ambiguities and complications, and give it an exact and deter- 
minate meaning in the particular it is applied to prove ?”—P. 44. 

“What, then, it may be asked, is the real and legitimate use of 
words when applied to moral subjects? for we cannot dispense with 
them, and it is uncomfortable to hold them in universal scepticism, 
as being only instruments of error. Words, then, I answer, are legiti- 
mately used as the signs of thoughts to be expressed. They do not 
literally convey or pass over a thought out of one mind into another, as 
we commonly speak of doing. They are only hints, or images, held up 
before the mind of another, to put him on generating or reproducing 
the same thought, which he can do only as he has the same personal 
contents, or the generative power out of which to bring the thought 
required. Hence, there will be different measures of understanding or 
misunderstanding, according to the capacity or incapacity, the ingenu- 
ousness or moral obliquity, of the receiving party, even if the commu- 
nicating party offers only truth in the best and freshest forms of expres- 
sion the language provides. ; 

“ There is only a single class of intellectual words that can be said to 
have a perfectly determinate significance, viz. those which relate to what 
are called necessary ideas. They are such as time, space, cause, truth, 
right, arithmetical numbers, and geometrical figures. Here, the names 
applied are settled into a perfectly determinate meaning, not by any 
peculiar virtue in them, but by reason of the absolute exactness of the 
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ideas themselves. Time cannot be anything more or less than time ; 
truth cannot in its idea be anything different from truth ; the numerals 
suffer no ambiguity of count or measure ; a circle must be a circle ; 
a square a square. As far as language, therefore, has to do with these, 
it is a perfectly exact algebra of thought, but no farther."—Pp. 45, 46. 

“Words of thought and spirit are not only inexact in their signifi- 
cance, never measuring the truth or giving its precise equivalent, but they 
always affirm something which is false, or contrary to the truth intended. 
They impute rorm to that which is really out of form. They are 
related to the truth, only as form to spirit—earthen vessels in which 
the truth is borne, yet always offering their mere pottery as being the 
truth itself. . . . They palm off upon us too often their ‘dark and 
cloudy’ qualities as belonging inherently to the golden truths they are 
used to express. Therefore we need always to have it in mind, or in 
present recollection, that they are but signs, in fact, or images of that 
which has no shape or sensible quality whatever ; a kind of painting, in 
which the speaker or the writer leads on through a gallery of pictures 
or forms, while we attend him, catching at the thought suggested by the 
forms. Jn one view they are all false ; for there are no shapes in the 
truths they represent, and therefore we are to separate continually, and 
by a most delicate process of art, between the husks of the forms and 
the pure truths of thought presented in them.”—Pp. 48-49. 


He thus not only denies that words are exact representa- 
tives of the things for which they stand, or have a clear 
and determinate meaning, but represents them as absolutely 
equivocal and deceptive; as wearing a form that is a mask to 
the meaning that lurks beneath ; and as needing, therefore, like 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, to be divested of their disguises in 
order that their true significance may be seen. And such 
would indisputably be the fact, and in a mode and on a scale, 
not improbably, little conceived by him, were his theory of 
figurative language true. For if, as he holds, all the terms that 
are employed in the denomination and expression of mental 
and spiritual things are used figuratively; if the principle on 
which words are used figuratively is wholly unperceived and 
undiscoverable; and if, consequently, the only known meaning 
of those words when employed in reference to intellectual and 
spiritual things is a false one; then by the terms, they cannot 
possibly, in those instances, have a known and determinable 
meaning that is true! There is not, on that view, a proposi- 
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tion in the whole circle of intellectual and moral science or 
theology ; there is not a term that is used in treating of rational 
and moral beings, or of God, that is employed with a genuine 
meaning that is known or discoverable. There is not one, 
the whole ascertained or determinable import of which is not 
absolutely false ; and the whole fabric accordingly of religion 
and ethics, of jurisprudence and social life, is annihilated at a 
stroke ! 

The mode in which his theory empties all such words and 
affirmations of their true significance, and charges them with 
a false and revolting meaning, has already been seen in the 
manner in which it converts Christ’s declaration that God is 
a Spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth, into falsehood and blasphemy ;—turning 
the affirmation that God is a Spirit into the opposite assertion 
that he is not a Spirit, but material; and the affirmation that 
they who worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth, 
into the contradictory statement, that they must neither 
worship in spirit and in truth, nor worship him at all! 

It works a similar result in regard toevery proposition in the 
word of God that treats of moral and spiritual things, whether 
revelation, law, promise, or threatening. There is not one of 
them, nor one of their terms, which it does not exhibit as 
totally misunderstood by mankind ; there is not one, the true 
meaning of which it does not represent as wholly unintelligible! 
Thus, for example, in respect to the first of the two great 
commandments on which hang the law and the prophets ; 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength,’—the verb love, according to it, does not signify,— 
as all who have heretofore used it, have presumed,—to regard 
God with benevolent affection, complacency, delight, or desire ; 
instead, in the first place, it is taken from the outer world of 
material things, and properly denotes some act, motion, state, 
or relation that is purely physical ; and is applied to the mind 
only by a metaphor. In the next place, the principle on 
which it is thus applied to the mind; or what the nature of 
the relation or analogy is, that subsists between the physical 
thing from which it is taken, and the mind to which it is 
transferred ; or between the physical act, motion, state, or 
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relation, which it literally denotes, and that which it is em- 
ployed in its’ metaphorical use to signify, is wholly unknown, 
and “transcends speculative inquiry.” It is absolutely certain, 
then, that it does not mean Jove, or the exercise of a benevo- 
lent and complacent affection towards God; and hence that 
he has not required that affection from men; and conse- 
quently that love to him is no part of religion! Such is the 
short process by which Dr. Bushnell’s theory gets rid of the 
law of God, releases men from the obligations which are the 
foundation of his government over them, and places indiffer- 
ence towards him, contempt, or hatred, on a level with the 
supreme regard which he requires! 

But while on the one hand, according to Dr. B., we thus 
know with absolute certainty that the word love does not 
mean that affection which theologians and others commonly 
suppose it is employed to denote ; we, on the other, are as ab- 
solutely uncertain what it is which it is used toexpress. First, 
because by the theory, the principle on which it is employed 
metaphorically, is wholly unknown, and an inscrutable mys- 
tery; and next, because we have no knowledge what the 
physical thing is from which, as he represents, it is drawn, 
nor what the sense is with which, if his statement be true, it 
is used in relation to that physical thing! Most certainly the 
only literal use of the word of which we have any conscious- 
ness or knowledge, is in relation to rational and sentient 
beings. Its only literal meaning is that of complacent 
affection, benevolent regard, or desire ; and it is never used by 
a trope, except when it is transferred from rational and 
sentient beings, to objects that are devoid of affection; as 
when it is said, the willow loves a wet soil, the margin of 
springs and streams; the oak, uplands and hills; the fir a 
cold, the palm a hot climate. We appeal to the conscious- 
ness of the reader, whether it has any other use. If any 
other is known, let it be designated. If Dr. Bushnell can 
show that its application to rational and sentient beings is 
always metaphorical, let him point out the physical thing 
from which it is drawn; and specify the act, motion, state, 
relation, or whatever else it is, which it denotes in its primary 
and literal use. 

His scheme expunges its true meaning, in like manner, 
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from every other term of that great commandment, and 
substitutes a totally false and unintelligible one in its place. 
Thus the names of Jehovah, and thy God, being denomina- 
tives of a Spirit, are not, according to Dr. B., used literally, 
but by a trope. They do not then really mean the Self- 
existent ; but some other being to whom his denominative is 
transferred. The command is no longer, therefore, a com- 
mand to love, or exercise any other affection or act towards 
Jehovah. He is not the object of the regard which is 
enjoined! And what is thus true of this law, is equally true of 
all others ; and consequently, the Self-existent, the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, and the God of men, is not the 
true object of their religious regard ; and thence, all the holy 
affection and adoring homage of which he has been the 
object, has been misdirected! His purest and most fervent 
worshippers are as sheer apostates from the true deity, and 
in as open and absolute rebellion, as the worshippers of idols 
or the blankest atheists! But while Dr. B.’s scheme thus 
teaches us that Jehovah is not the object of the regard 
which the command requires, it leaves us wholly uncertain 
who the being or what the object is, to which it is to be 
directed, inasmuch as, according to him, we know nothing of 
the principle on which his names are here transferred by a 
metaphor to another being or object, and cannot therefore 
reason from his nature, rights, station, or acts, to those of the 
being or object which they are employed to denote. To 
obey the command, then, is absolutely impracticable by a 
double impossibility ; first, because we have no knowledge who 
the being or object is to whom the regard is to be directed; 
and next, because we know nothing of the nature of-the 
regard itself, as before shown, of which he is to be the object. 
What sublime results of this boasted theory! How it re- 
moves ambiguities! How it simplifies religion! Men are 
not only released by it at once from their allegiance to the 
Almighty, but freed by its impracticability from all the obli- 
gations of piety! 

The theory fills a similar office also to the other terms 
of the commandment, that define the degree in which 
the regard it requires, is to be exercised ;—with all the 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. As these words, 
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which properly denote our whole spiritual nature, are, 
according to Dr. B., used figuratively, they do not signify the 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, but something else of 
an analogous kind. The service, therefore, which the com- 
mand enjoins, is not an affection of the heart, nor an act of 
any species whatever of the mind; but of some analogous 
part of our nature; and of the body, therefore, as we have no 
other to present a correspondence to the mind: and as it 
must be an act of the body in which the mind takes no share, 
it must be a merely involuntary motion, such as the circula- 
tion of the blood, the process of digestion or growth, the 
evolution of heat, or some other in respect to which we are 
wholly passive! The theory thus erases from the command- 
ment every trace of its true meaning ; denies that God is the 
object of the regard which it requires ; that love is the affec- 
tion which it enjoins; and that the act which it prescribes is 
to be exerted by the mind: converts it into a command to 
exert a wholly unknown and involuntary corporeal act or 
process, towards a being who is wholly unknown and undis- 
coverable ; and represents the Son of God as pronouncing 
that senseless and blasphemous injunction, the first and great 
commandment imposed by the Almighty on men, on which 
hang all his other commands and revelations! It reverses 
in the same manner every other law, every direction, and 
every promise of the Sacred Word, and transforms the whole 
revelation which God has made into a jargon of contradiction 
and nonsense, immeasurably more shocking. than was ever 
devised by the most artful and audacious of the open enemies 
of religion. Nor is its application confined to theology. It 
works a like conversion of all the language of morals, of 
jurisprudence, and of social life, also, which is employed in 
the expression of thought and affection. The great pro- 
hibition, “Thou shalt not covet,” no longer forbids that 
sinister act of the mind which men have heretofore employed 
it to signify, nor any mental act whatever; but instead, some 
wholly unknown and involuntary act, process, or condition of 
the body; so that the mind can neither break nor obey the 
precept, nor know whether it is broken or obeyed! All civil 
laws, also, that treat of rights and obligations and prescribe 
duties, all judicial decisions, and all social contracts, in which 
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terms of thought or spirit occur, are swept of their genuine 
meaning, and made the vehicle of an opposite and impossible 
sense. There is not a title deed, a will, a contract, of any 
species, nor a verbal promise, that does not, on Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory, divest the party to whom the conveyance or promise 
is made, of the possessions or rights which it is its object to 
transfer and insure, instead of conveying and confirming those 
rights. The word promise on bank-bills, is emptied by it of 
all its true significance, and made to denote—not a sacred 
mental engagement—but an undefined and wholly unknown 
mechanical act or state of the body, which, as far as can be 
determined, is as likely to be hostile to the rights of the 
holder of the promise, as favorable to them. The engage- 
ment between Dr. Bushnell and his parishioners, by which 
they assumed the obligation to pay, and he acquired the right 
to receive a salary, no longer expresses an obligation and a 
right, but treats instead of some mere bodily act or condition, 
and may, for aught that can be shown, be accomplished by 
not transferring the sum to him, by simply assuming the 
attitude of listeners to his discourses ; or by not assuming it, 
but. by avoiding his ministrations! What an issue for an 
expositor of revelation; a minister of the Almighty! What 
admirable qualifications it indicates for the task-Dr. B. has 
undertaken of striking the whole fabric of theology, morals, 
and philosophy from their foundation, and substituting a new 
system in their place! And what resistless inducements it 
presents to “our younger theologians” to discard as guides 
the mere word-interpreters and “logickers” who are so weak 
as to suppose that language means that which it is employed 
to express, and take him as their oracle ! 

It is clear, then, that were Dr. Bushnell’s theory of the 
origin and nature of language true, the conclusion would be 
legitimate and inevitable which he draws from it respecting 
the ambiguousness and deceptive meaning of its terms. His 
views, however, of its inadequacy as a vehicle of thought, are 
as mistaken and absurd as the premises are from which he 
deduces them. He seems to suppose that a word cannot be 
a specific and adequate representative of that for which it 
stands, unless it expresses everything that pertains to it, so 
that the mind, in grasping its meaning, grasps the whole 
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circle of facts and truths that may be affirmed of that subject. 
No fancy, however, could be more groundless, or offer a 
grosser contradiction to our consciousness. It would make 
omniscience, or a faculty of omniscience, requisite to the 
comprehension of a vast portion of the words that are in 
common use, such as God, the universe, matter, mind, the 
solar system, heaven, eternal life, and thousands of others. 
But words are not employed with such meanings. Instead, 
they are used to denominate things as of particular kinds or 
natures, without any consideration of the numerous subordi- 
nate truths that may distinguish, or propositions that may be 
affirmed of them. Thus, the word house simply denotes a 
building formed to be inhabited, or used in some relation by 
men, without any reference to the materials of which it con- 
sists, its size, form, color, beauty, convenience, ownership, or 
any other of the numerous particulars that would be com- 
prised in a full description of it. The office of denoting those 
particulars is assigned to other words, and there is one for 
every genus, species, and individual that is known or con- 
ceivable, and in every form and relation in which they can 
exist. Dr. Bushnell might spend a lifetime in analysing the 
elements of a building without finding a species of matter, a 
combination, shape, hue, relation, office, or any other cha- 
racteristic or ground for a predicate, that has not a specific 
name as its denominative, or for the exact description of 
which, at least, our language does not furnish the requisite 
terms. And this distribution of words to separate offices, 
and limitation of them to peculiar and. specific meanings, 
instead of obscuring their signification, and making them an 
inadequate vehicle of thought, adds immeasurably to the 
certainty of their import, and gives them a beauty and per- 
fection of adaptedness to the end for which they are employed, 
that is possessed by ne other instrument. There is no such 
ambiguity, therefore, or deceptiveness, as Dr. B. represents, 
in the meaning of terms. Instead, every word has an indivi- 
dual and specific office assigned to it, as clearly and abso- 
lutely as the letters of the alphabet, or the vocal sounds which 
they are employed to represent. Nor have the words “time, 
space, cause, truth, right, arithmetical numbers, and geome- 
trical figures,” any such peculiarly specific and “perfectly 
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determinate significance above others,” as he ascribes to 
them. So far from it, there is not in the whole circle of 
things in the universe an individual or class, of which Dr. 
Bushnell has a more inadequate and limited knowledge than 
the truths that are predicable of arithmetical numbers, or the 
things of which those numbers are predicable ; as, of all the 
individual existences in the universe; all their relations; all 
the events of which they have been the subjects ; all their 
future destiny ; and all their possible modifications. In like 
manner, there is not a noun in the vocabulary of physical 
things with which men are familiar, the meaning of which is 
not as specific and determinate as that of the word circle. 
It denotes the figure; but it does not signify that figure any 
more clearly and specifically than the word triangle denotes 
a triangular figure ; parallelogram the figure of which that is 
the name; or trapezium the combination of lines which that 
represents. It does not stand for all the truths that are pre- 
dicable of a circle, any more than the word house stands for 
all the elements considered separately of which it consists, or 
the propositions that may be affirmed of it as a whole, or of 
its several parts. Instead, if all or any of the truths that may 
be affirmed of a circle in geometry or otherwise are to be 
expressed, they are to be expressed either altogether by other 
words, or by other words in connexion with the word circle, 
such as line, angle, space, and the several terms used in the 
definitions and demonstrations of geometry, and their appli- 
cation to physics. That word itself never acquires any 
higher or other meaning than as the mere denominative of 
the figure. So likewise of the words, time, space, right, 
truth, cause; if they are used by Dr. B. as representatives of 
all the countless particulars that may be affirmed of the several 
things for which they stand, then their meaning is as inade- 
quately known as of any other terms in the language ; as none 
but the Omniscient can comprehend the infinite multitude of 
the propositions that may be affirmed of them. ‘On the other 
hand, if they are not used in that relation, but as the mere 
denominatives of the things of which they are the names, 
without consideration of the particular truths that may be 
affirmed of those things, then they are no more determinate 
in their significance, and no more adequate representatives of 
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the several things which they are used to designate, than any 
other words in the language. And it is in this relation un- 
questionably that these and all other terms are in fact used. 
Were the question put to men universally: Do you not attach 
as precise a meaning to the word line, dot, curve, angle, wall, 
house, shrub, tree, grove, forest, hill, mountain, stream, sea, or 
their equivalents in your tongue, as to the word circle? 
They would without exception answer in the affirmative. 
And were the inquiry made: Do you use the word tree simply 
to mean a tree; or do you employ it to signify the proposi- 
tions that may be affirmed of a tree? The reply would be as 
unanimously: We use the word to denote a tree simply, not 
to signify its height, form, girth, color, fruits, motion, the 
shadow it casts, the shelter it yields to the animals that lodge 
in its branches, or repose in its shade, the uses to which it 
may be put, or any of the other innumerable things that may 
be predicated of it; and so of all other terms. The mathe- 
matician would indeed say, “I have a clearer knowledge of 
the propositions that may be affirmed and demonstrated of a 
circle, and of the uses to which those truths may be applied, 
than I have of the propositions that may be asserted and 
proved respecting a tree or house ; but I do not use the word 
circle to express those truths. It has no such office; other 
words are employed for that purpose. I use the word circle 
siftply as the denominative of the figure, with a perfectly 
clear and settled meaning, therefore, and because its office is 
limited to that individual thing; but I use it with no more 
exact and settled meaning than any other denominative of an 
object of the senses with which I am familiar.” In like man- 
ner, the house-builder would say, “I am aware of a greater 
number of the propositions that may be affirmed of a house, 
than may be affirmed and proved of a circle; and am more 
familiar with the uses to which the materials of a house and 
a house itself may be appropriated, than of those to which the 
demonstrable truths in respect to a circle may be applied ; 
but I do not employ the word house to signify those materials 
or uses. They are expressed by other terms. I use the word 
house, simply to denote the building, without any other con- 
sideration ; and the meaning which I attach to it, therefore, 
VOL. II.—NO. I. 8 
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is as clear and determinate, as that with which I use the 
word circle, or any other geometrical name. 

The whole of Dr. Bushnell’s oracular declamation respect- 
ing the inadequacy of language as a vehicle of thought, 
proceeds, accordingly, on the grossest and most singular and 
discreditable misapprehension. The difficulty with him is 
not at all, as he represents, that there are no words that are 
adequate to convey the thoughts with which his mind teems ; 
but instead, that he has not the thoughts which it is the office 
of the words he uses to convey! He wholly mistakes the 
proper function of words, and supposes that they must stand, 
not only for the things of which they are the names, but for 
all the truths or propositions that may be predicated of those 
things; the effect of which would be, by embracing in their 
meaning an infinite number of particulars, millions and 
myriads of millions of which are wholly unknown to us—to 
render their signification wholly vague and indeterminate to 
any but a being of all comprehensive intelligence. His 
name, for instance, in order to “ pass over” to his readers 
that for which it stands, must, on that theory, be taken by 
them not merely as his denominative as a person, but as 
signifying also, everything that can be predicated of him, 
past, present, and future; all the particles, therefore, that 
have entered, or are ever to enter into his corporeal nature, 
all their modifications, properties, motions, and relations ; 
his spiritual being, all the perceptions, thoughts, sensations, 
emotions, passions, volitions, of which he has been the subject 
or agent, and all that are to occupy him through his future 
existence ; all his acts, corporeal and mental, words, writings, 
discourses, publications, hitherto and hereafter; and all the 
effects they produce! This is, on his theory, a brief defini- 
tion of his denominative! It will be news to his readers, we 
presume, that they are accustomed to use, or at least, should 
use it with such a signification. He is under a misapprehen- 
sion, also, of the other topics of his Dissertation. There is 
not one on which he has hitherto touched, in respect to 
which he does not betray either the most extraordinary 
ignorance or the most absurd misconception ; and it is owing 
to his neglect to study them, that he has fallen into such 
unparalleled errors. Had he taken the precaution to give 
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them even a cursory notice ; had he considered for a moment 
the manner in which he is accustomed to use words, or com- 
pared any one of his principles with his own consciousness, 
or the most palpable facts within his observation, he would 
have been incapable of giving publicity to such a tissue of 
crude and ridiculous speculation. So far from there being 
any ground for his accusation of language, it has, as a vehicle 
of thought, a higher degree of adaptation to its end, and a 
more admirable perfection, than any other instrument we 
employ possesses for the purpose for which it is used; and 
the fulness and absoluteness of its adequacy, arises from the 
peculiarities which Dr, Bushnell denies or misrepresents ; the 
limitation of each word, in each instance of its use to the 
denomination of some one individual thing; and appropria- 
tion of a different term to every different genus, species, kind, 
individual, form, office, relation, quality, and degree that is 
the subject of affirmation. This diversity of the office of 
words is so completely coincident with the diversities of 
things themselves and our thoughts, emotions, and actions in 
respect to them, and the meaning of each class of words is so 
accurately defined by its termination and usage, that there is 
not a solitary form of thought, or shade, or degree of feeling 
in respect to any subject of which we have a knowledge, for 
the clear and easy expression of which our language does not 
furnish appropriate and adequate terms. Dr. Bushnell will 
hunt in vain for a solitary thing physical or spiritual, that has , 
not a proper denominative in our language; and for the. 
description of which there is not an amplitude of terms to, 
express everything that is predicable of it, with, at least, as 
great a degree of precision, as he can conceive them. If the. 
reader doubts it, let him make the trial. He will find that 
just in proportion as he has a knowledge of things, he is able 
to designate them by their proper names, and describe their 
qualities, conditions, relations, and uses ; and that his. power 
of expressing his thoughts and emotions is in the exactest 
sense commensurate with the clearness of his ideas, and his 
acquaintance with the peculiar import of words. Such 
writers as Aristotle, Plato, Aquinas, Shakspeaye, Bacon, 
Milton, Edwards, and Webster, find no difficulty,in uttering 
their thoughts and sentiments, and with the utmost intelligi- 
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bleness. And the clearness and precision with which men 
universally utter their ideas, may be held as a measure of the 
clearness of their apprehensions, and the accuracy of their 
knowledge of the meaning of the terms which they employ : 
and a want of intelligibleness and accuracy, as the fault, not 
of the language, but of the thinker and writer; and an 
infallible proof of a corresponding confusion of ideas, igno- 
rance or misapprehension of the subject, or unskilfulness in 
the selection and use of terms. 

Dr. Bushnell, on the ground of the vagueness and decep- 
tiveness which he ascribes to words, recommends a careful 
investigation into their origin and meaning. He says :— 


“But if we are liable thus to be carried away by the forms contained 
in our words, into conclusions or impressions that do not belong to the 
truths they are used to signify, we are also to peruse their forms with 
great industry, as being at the same time a very important key to their 
meaning. The original type or etymology of words is a most fruitful 
study. Even when they pass into meanings that seem contrary one to 
another, it will yet be found, in almost every case, that the repugnant 
meanings are natural growths, so to speak, of the same vital root, as 
some kinds of trees are seen to throw out leaves having different 
shapes.”—P. 53. 

“Since all words, but such as relate to necessary truths, are inexact 
representations of thought, mere types or analogies, or, where the 
types are lost beyond recovery, only proximate expressions of the 
thoughts named, it follows that language will be ever trying to mend 
its own deficiencies, by multiplying its forms of representation. As, too, 
the words made use of generally carry something false with them, as 
well as something true, associating form with the truth represented, 
when really there is no form, it will also be necessary, on this account, 
to multiply words or figures, and thus to present the subject on opposite 
sides, or many sides. Thus, as form battles form, and one form neu- 
tralizes another, all the insufficiencies of words are filled out, the contra- 
rieties liquidated, and the mind seftles into a full and just apprehension 
of the pure spiritual truth. Accordingly, we never come so near to a 
truly well rounded view of any truth as when it is opposed paradoxi- 
cally ; that is, under contradictions; that is, under two or more dictions, 
which, taken as dictions, are contrary one to the other.”—P. 55. 


No such effect, however, can, on his views of language, 
spring from the multiplication of words; so far from it, the 
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more terms are used, the more numerous will be the masks 
that are drawn over their meaning, and the greater the num- 
ber of false significations that will be liable to be taken for the 
true. How can the addition of two, five, or ten vaguenesses 
diminish ambiguity and give birth to precision and certainty ? 
How can the accumulation of darkness generate light? 
According to his representation of the deceptiveness of words, 
every effort to define the meaning of a term, or illustrate the 
nature of a subject by exemplification, is but uttering a new 
falsehood respecting it, and interposing a new obstacle to the 
discovery of the truth. The attempt, on his principles, to 
give instruction through the medium of language is a solecism, 
as absurd as it were to undertake to enable men to see clearly 
by placing a blind over their eyes, or to present objects to 
their sight by removing them from the sphere of their vision. 
And if his views are true, there is no remedy for the evil, 
either in the skill of man or the power of God. 

VII. As language is, in his judgment, thus vague and decep- 
tive, he holds that it is a wholly unfit instrument of proving 
the truth of ideas ; and that reasoning in it can serve no other 
purpose than to present a false show of demonstration and 
impose on the superficial and credulous. 


“Tt is a part of the same view, that logic itself is a defective and 
often a deceitful instrument. I speak not here of logic as a science, but 
of that deductive, proving, spinning method of practical investigation 
commonly denoted by the term logical. It is very obvious that no turn 
of logical deduction can prove anything, by itself, not previously known 
by inspection or insight. And yet there is always a busy-minded class 
of sophists or speculators who, having neither a large observation nor a 
power of poetic insight, occupy themselves as workers in words and pro- 
positions, managing to persuade themselves that they are great investi- 
gators, and even discoverers of truth. It being generally known that 
John, James, and Peter are men, they advance, by a strict logical pro- 
cess, to the conclusion that Peter is a man! in which they seem to them- 
selves, and possibly to some others, to have added a valuable contribu- 
tion to the stock of human knowledge. They do not see that their 
premise contains their conclusion, and somewhat more, and that the only 
real talent of investigation lies in a power of insight by which premises 
are seen or ascertained. They impose upon themselves, too, the more 
readily, because it is so generally true, that their conclusion is not con- 
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tained in their premise; hence, they seem to themselves to be really 
multiplying truths with great facility and rapidity—only it happens that, 
inasmuch as their conclusions were not in their premises, they are false ! 
And so it turns out that these great investigators and provers, the men 
who think that nothing is really established until it has been proved, 
that is, deduced from something else, are generally the worst propa- 
gators of falsity in thejworld.”—Pp. 57, 58. 


Were his theory true respecting the ambiguity and decep- 
tiveness of words, they would unquestionably be unfit to be 
used as an instrument of reasoning; inasmuch as if the mean- 
ing of the premise could not be determined with certainty nor 
probability, there, then, could be no assurance that it pre- 
sented ground for the deduction from it of the conclusion. 
That is not the objection, however, which he here urges ; but 
instead, first, that a deduction made according to the laws of 
logic cannot contain anything more than is embraced in the 
premise from which it is drawn! He regards that, it seems, 
as so consummate a defect as totally to disqualify logic to be 
an instrument of knowledge. Were its nature reversed, so 
that a conclusion might legitimately contain what is not com- 
prised in the premise, and what therefore is not demonstrated 
by the proofs which are the media of the conclusion, it would 
then, in his judgment, it seems, be a suitable instrument of 
investigation, and rapid progress might be made by its aid in 
the discovery and development of truth! There would then 
be room for “the power of poetic insight” to see what might 
and ought to be in the premise, as well as what is, and to deduce 
any conclusions that fancy nfight suggest! Such a species 
of logic would doubtless suit Dr. Bushnell’s peculiar necessi- 
ties, and be a fit organ of constructing such a theory as that 
which he advances. To most, however, instead of a defect, 
it will be regarded as a merit of logic that it does not admit 
that an inference should comprehend more than is contained 
in the premise from which it is drawn, nor than is inyolved in 
the proofs which are alleged that it is contained in the pre- 
mise. The premise and. conclusion which he offers as an 
exemplification of syllogistic reasoning will be regarded as a 
novelty, we presume, by those who are familiar with logic, 
Aristotle would scarcely have acknowledged it as an example 
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of the pure syllogism. Syllogisms are sometimes framed 
like the following. All Christ’s apostles were men. But Peter 
was one of Christ’s apostles. Therefore Peter was a man. 
But we have never’seen any formed like Dr. Bushnell’s. 
“John, James, and Peter are men;” therefore, “by a. strict 
logical process, Peter is a man.” Dr. Bushnell’s proficiency 
in logic, however, is like his knowledge of other subjects. 

His next objection to the art is, that those who attempt to 
employ it often reason inaccurately, by deducing conclusions 
that are more comprehensive than their premises, That is 
certainly a legitimate objection to such reasoners, but not to 
the art itself, which they misunderstand: and abuse. So far 
from being a good reason for the disuse and reprobation of 
logic, it creates a new necessity for its use in the confutation 
of their errors, and vindication of the truth from their mis- 
representations. 


VIII. As words are thus, in his view, totally unequal to an 
exact expression of truth, and logic an inadequate means of 
demonstrating it, he holds that no dogmatic propositions or 
doctrinal statements can be framed, that will present a just 
exhibition of the truths of mental science or religion. He 
says— 


“The views of language and interpretation I have here offered, sug- 
gest the very great difficulty, if not impossibility, of mental science and 
religious dogmatism. In all such uses, or attempted uses, the effort is 
to make language answer a purpose that is against its nature. The 
*‘ winged words’ are required to ser¥e as beasts of burden, or, what is no 
better, to forget their poetic life, as messengers of the air, and stand still, 
fixed upon the ground, as wooden statues of truth.” 

“In algebra and geometry, the ideas themselves being absolute, the 
terms or names also may be ; but in mental science and religion, no such 
exactness is possible, because our apprehensions of truths are here only 
proximate and relative. I see not, therefore, how the subject matter of 
mental science and religion can ever be included under the fixed forms 
of dogma. Definitions cannot bring us over the difficulty, for definitions 
are, in fact, only changes of symbol, and if we take them to be more, will 
infallibly lead us into error. In fact, no man is more certain to run him- 
self into mischievous error, than he who places implicit confidence in 
definitions. After all, definitions will be words, and science will be 
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words ; and words, place them in whatever shapes we may, will be only 
shadows of truth.”—Pp. 72, 73. 


But if the views he advances of language are correct, this 
is but a very faint and inadequate statement of the conclusion 
to which they lead. Not only are definitions and doctrinal 
creeds defective and unequal to a just expression of the truth, 
but they are positively false and deceptive ; they are absolute 
and consummate misrepresentations, and misrepresentations 
that cannot be corrected or counteracted by explanations, re- 
tractions, or modifying statements, and that must thence, of 
necessity, lead to delusion, precisely in proportion as they 
command assent. The use of them, therefore, is not only 
inexpedient, but criminal, and ought to be discontinued. And 
this is as true, also, of every declaration, precept, promise, 
or threatening of the Scriptures, as it is of affirmations in 
catechisms and professions of faith. It is as true of Christ’s 
sayings—“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy ; blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ;” 
“He that believeth shall be saved ;” “ The hour is coming in 
which all that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation,’—as it is when the doctrines of the beatitudes, 
of faith, and of the resurrection, are expressed in equivalent 
terms, in catechetical answers, or the propositions of a con- 
fession. It is as true of the Apostle’s asseveration, “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life ;” as it is of the creed, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost.” It is idle to suppose that such a theory of language 
universally, can be limited in its application to catechisms, 
creeds, and confessions. It charges the words which God 
addresses to us with deception, as much as it does those which 
are uttered by man. It is as applicable to the Scriptures as 
it is to uninspired writings. It exhibits the whole revelation 
which God has made, as nothing else than a stupendous 
deception,—a vast complication of false shows, so intrinsically 
and necessarily treacherous, that to attempt to pierce the 
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disguise and discover the truth, is only to advance into an 

inextricable labyrinth,—to sail on to a shoreless ocean of 
darkness and uncertainty. It involves a denial, indeed, of the 

reality of a revelation, the fact and possibility of a moral 

government, and the existence of an incorporeal deity, by 

representing all the terms employed in treating of them as 

figurative, and literally denoting nothing but what is physical ; 

and then denying, with equal directness, the existence of 
physical things, by representing all perceptions of them as 
mere forms of the understanding, that have no counterpart or 
ground in anything exterior to the mind itself. The whole 
material and social universe, as well as God and his govern- 
ment, is thus swept from existence, and nothing left to any 
individual but what is in his own consciousness! Why did 
Dr. Bushnell undertake to confine the application of his 
doctrines to catechetical definitions, denominational creeds, 
and theological dogmas? Why did he not apprise his readers 
that it strikes not merely at formularies of faith and religious 
doctrines, but at the great Being whose teachings and will 
they profess to express, at the government which they exhibit 
him as exercising, and at all the faith and hopes of man of 
which he is the object? Why did he not apply his principles 
to morals, jurisprudence, and social life, and notify his readers 
that he holds that those terms, and all the names of the mind 
itself, its affections, and its acts, denote nothing but unknown 
and inconceivable physical things; and that, consequently, 
right, obligation, virtue, and the social affections of which we 
are conscious, and in the exercise and reciprocation of which 
we find all our happiness, have no denominatives in ‘our 
vocabulary, and are never expressed by us in language! Is 
he so unaware of the import of his system, as not to see its 
bearings on these great subjects? or is he so eager to over- 
turn Christianity, as not to care what he overwhelms, if he can 
but strike that from its foundation ? 


IX. As he thus denies that the Scriptures are an intelligible 
revelation, and the possibility of a specific and exact expression 
in language, of any intellectual or spiritual truth, or religious, 


‘ moral, or social affection, how are men to acquire mental 


and spiritual knowledge, and frame their views of the great 
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subjects of theology? Their religion—the answer is— can 
be nothing but a vague naturalism, and must be the work of 
the fancy instead of reason or inspiration. 


“We find little, therefore, in the Scriptures, to encourage the hope 
of a complete and sufficient Christian dogmatism, or of a satisfactory and 
truly adequate system of scientific theology. Language, under the laws 
of logic or speculation, does not seem to be adequate to any such use 
or purpose. The Scriptures of God, in providing a clothing for religious 
truth, have little to do with mere dialectics, much to do with the freer 
creations of poetry; and that for reasons, evidently, which ought to 
waken a salutary scepticism in us, in regard to the possibility of that 
which so many great minds have been attempting with so great 
confidence for so many hundreds of years. ; ° ° ° 

“ But when we come to religion and mental science, our terms are only 
analogies, signs, shadows—so to speak—of the formless mysteries above 
us and within us. Here we see nothing, save in refracted or reflected 
rays ; therefore, with but a limited capacity of mental understanding. 

“Tt accords also with this, that while natural science is advancing 
with so great rapidity and certainty of movement, the advances of 
mental science and theology are so irregular and obscure, and are 
wrought out by a process so conflicting and tortuous. They seem, in 
fact, to have no advance, save what may be called a cultivation of 
symbol, produced by the multifarious industry of debate and system- 
making. There is, however, onE HOPE for mental and religious truth, 
and their final settlement, which I confess I see but dimly, and can but 
faintly express or indicate. It is that physical science, leading the way, 
setting outward things in their true proportions, opening up their true 
contents, revealing their genesis and final causes and laws, AND WEAVING 
ALL INTO THE UNITY OF A REAL UNIVERSE, will so perfect our knowledge 
and conceptions of them, that we can use them in the second department 
of language with more exactness. There is, we have also seen, in what 
we call nature, that is, in its objects, an outward grammar of relations, 
which constructs the grammar of language ; or what is not far different, 
the logic of propositions. In the laws of nature, I suppose there is, in 
like manner, an internal grammar, which is certain, as it is evolved, to 
pass into language, and be an internal grammar in that, systematizing 
and steadying its uses. And then language will be as much more full 
and intelligent, as it has more of God’s intelligence, in the system of 
nature, imparted to its symbols, For, undoubtedly, the whole universe 
of nature is a perfect analogon of the whole universe of thought and 
spirit. Therefore, as nature becomes truly a universe only through 
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science revealing its universal laws, the true universe of thought and 
spirit cannot sooner be conceived.”—Pp. 76-79. 


The only attainable knowledge of mental and spiritual 
things is thus, by his representation, to be drawn from the 
material universe, and the medium through which it is to be 
acquired is the analogy which subsists between “the whole 
universe of nature,” and “ the whole universe of thought and 
spirit,” which weaves “all into the wnity of a real universe ;” 
or in other words, such a correspondence between natural and 
spiritual things, as is contemplated by Swedenborg’s pan- 
theistic theory, which exhibits the material universe as an 
outbirth of the deity, and as owing all its individual forms to 
the divine efflux or emanation that works within them, and 
causes them to indicate the thoughts and affections of the 
divinity with which they are animated, as one’s countenance 
expresses his thoughts and passions. Such is the cheering 
prospect which Dr. Bushnell presents of a genuine and satis- 
factory knowledge of ourselves and of God. If the language 
of intellectual science and theology ever acquires a legitimate 
and determinate sense, it is to be “imparted to it by the 
system of nature.” But how, even on this pantheistic theory 
of outbirths and correspondencies between the interior and 
exterior deity, is the knowledge of the one to be derived from 
the other, consistently with Dr. B.’s theory, which represents 
the nature of the analogy that subsists between them as 
wholly unknown and undiscoverable, and the use of logic, or 
the ratiocinative faculty, in respect to it, as wholly illegitimate 
and deceptive ? The task of interpretation is devolved by him 
on the imagination. “ Poets,” he says, “are the true meta- 
physicians, and if there be any complete science of man to 
come, they must bring it. . Is it to be otherwise in religion ? 
Can there be produced in human language a complete and 
proper theology ?—can the Christian truth be offered in the 
molds of any dogmatic statement ?”’—Pp. 73, 74. Certainly 
not on his theory. If there are no media by which God can 
be known to the intellect, and no words by which theological 
thoughts can be expressed, then the intellect can have no 
share in the perception or utterance of knowledge respecting 
him, and any conceptions of him that can be gained, must be 
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the mere creatures of the fancy. How then are the Scrip. 
tures to be treated? Not as a real and intelligible revelation 
from God, but as an infinite complication of contradictions 
and absurdities. 


“ Never was there a book uniting so many contrarious aspects of one 
and the same truth; the more complete, therefore, because of its mani- 
foldness ; nay the more really harmonious for its apparent want of 
harmony. How then are we to receive it and come into its truth? 
Only in the comprehensive manner just now suggested ; not by destroy- 
ing the repugnances, but by allowing them to stand, offering our mind 
to their impressions, and allowing it to gravitate inwardly, towards that 
whole of truth, in which they coalesce.”—Pp. 70, 71. 


That is—it is to be interpreted according to his theory of 
its language, as altogether unintelligible and contradictious. 
All terms that treat of God, law, right, virtue, sin, worship, 
the mind, affections, volitions, are to be regarded as wholly 
figurative, and derived from physical things. Not one of 
them, therefore, exhibits God as a spiritual being, the soul as 
immaterial, or any of the acts prescribed by the divine law, 
as acts of the mind. Instead, in conformity with Spinoza’s 
theory, they represent God and moral creatures as purely 
material, and all their acts, as mere acts of matter. There 
are no such realities, according to it, as dependent existences, 
moral subjects, or a moral government, but all things are 
alike material, and all alike divine. In like manner, by his 
theory of figures, God is not the object of the regard required 
by the first and great command, but some material being; 
love is not the affection which it enjoins, but some mere 
physical act or quality; and the act by which it is to be 
obeyed, is not an act of the mind, but a mere corporeal one ; 
and thus every law, doctrine, promise, and threatening is to 
be interpreted by denying to it that meaning which it ex- 
presses, according to the laws by which we are all conscious 
we are accustomed to use and interpret language, and a sense 
ascribed to it that makes it treat of a wholly different subject, 
and is absolutely false and impossible. What must be the 
effect of this system, if allowed to exert its natural influence 
on a family, a congregation, a community? What would be 
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the condition of a society, whose principles and practice were 
conformed to it? Has infidelity itself ever made a more 
undisguised and daring effort to sweep away the whole fabric 
of Christianity ? Have the apostles of atheism ever made a 
more open attempt to confound truth and falsehood, and 
convert religion and morality into a sham ? 


X. But what is the object for which Dr. B. puts forth this 
theory? What is it that he would accomplish by it? Is it 
the discontinuance of theological instruction and study ? Is 
it the abandonment of public worship, and the disuse of all 
attempts at the expression of thought and feeling through the 
medium of language, in the pulpit, in the halls of legislation, 
at the bar, in the occupations of life, and at the fireside; a 
universal rejection of speech, because of its deceptiveness ? 
That certainly would be the legitimate result of his theory,— 
the only conclusion to which it could rationally lead. Such 
is not the effect, however, of which Dr. B. would make it the 
instrument. His violent antipathy to logic withholds him 
from so natural and appropriate a result. He has not the 
slightest design of relinquishing the ministry, or of persuading 
his readers to discard the Scriptures, and dismiss religion and 
morality as delusive dreams. He only wishes to persuade 
them that his theory is as trustworthy and authoritative as 
God’s word; and his speculations as orthodox as their revealed 
theology, and gain permission thereby to preach his system 
without losing his position as a professed believer and exposi- 
tor of Christianity. 


“That I may not seem to be offering to the public, doctrines, the 
real import of which I have not considered myself, something must be 
said of the consequences likely to result to religion, from the admission 
of views such as I have here presented ; only be it observed, that their 
truth depends, in no degree, on any expectations of good or any 
vaticinations of evil, which the faith of one or the panic of another 
may raise. Unquestionably the view of language here presented must 
produce, if received, a decided mitigation of our dogmatic tendencies in 
religion. It throws a heavy shade of discouragement on our efforts in 
this direction. It shows that language is probably incapable of any 
such definite and determinate use, as we have supposed it to be in 
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our theological speculations; that for this reason dogma has failed 
hitherto, and about as certainly will hereafter. Taking away thus the 
confidence of the speculative theologian, it will limit proportionally his 
eagerness. It will also reduce the very excessive eminence he has at 
present in the public estimation, requiring a readjustment of the scale 
that now pertains (?) between this, and the historical, literary, and 
practical departments of Christian study. Or better still, showing that 
the advancement and the real amount of true theology depends not on 
logical deductions and systematic solutions, but principally on the more 
cultivated and nicer apprehension of symbol, it may turn the industry 
of our teachers more in this direction, giving a more esthetic character 
to their studies and theories, and drawing them as much closer to the 
practical life of religion.”—Pp. 91, 92. 

“The two principal results, then, which I suppose may follow, should 
these views of language be allowed to have their effect in our theology, 
are a more comprehensive, friendly, and fraternal state, than now exists 
between different families of Christians ; and as the confidence of dogma 
is mitigated, a more present, powerful, and universal conviction entering 
into the Christian body, that truth, in its highest and freest forms, is not 
of the natural understanding, but is rather, as Christ himself declared— 
spirit and life. We shall have more union, therefore, and more of true 
piety, enlightened by the spirit of God—neither of which involves any 
harm or danger.”—Pp. 96, 97. 


That is, if the public can be brought to the persuasion that 
no theological doctrine, religious feeling, or moral sentiment, 
can possibly be expressed in words ; that the pretence, there- 
fore, of a revelation from God through the medium of lan- 
guage is a farce; and that consequently, Coleridgism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Hegelianism, or any other form of mere 
human speculation, has as good a title to be considered true 
as the teachings of God’s word ; then all predilection for the 
doctrines of the Scriptures must pass away, and he and those 
who concur with him may be allowed to inculcate their 
peculiar views under the name of Christianity, without loss 
of office or reputation! He must feel the pressure of a vio- 
lent necessity, it would seem, to think it requisite to resort 
to such an expedient to secure that result. He must enter- 
tain a low estimate of the intelligence and principles of his 
readers, to flatter himself that he can work that effect by such 
means :—F'irst, the use of the identical media which he 
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denounces as wholly false and delusive—for language is the 
instrument which he employs to accomplish his object, as 
much as it is of the theologians whom he assails ; and his 
theory is a dogma, or combination of theoretical and specu- 
lative propositions, positively affirmed and fortified by logic, 
as much as the doctrinal statements of catechisms, creeds, 
and confessions are; and next, by contradicting all the facts 
of consciousness and observation on which not only theology, 
but the whole fabric of social life is founded. His readers, 
however, will not be likely to be so far misled by his mere 
dictum, as to believe that they have never made an intelligible 
expression of any of their thoughts or affections in conversa- 
tion with their families, in their transactions with one another, 
nor in their homage of the Almighty; and that all their 
knowledge of God, their faith in his promises, their hope in 
his favor, their joy and peace in his service, are but an 
inexplicable dream. Common sense will maintain its domi- 
nion ; conscience and the heart will assert their prerogative 
with all who have not become the victims of a fanatical delu- 
sion, or surrendered themselves to the sway of a violent 
hostility to the truth. 

Such is Dr. Bushnell’s theory of language, put forth with 
an air of originality and research, as though it were the work 
of a genius that necessarily soars beyond the limits of ordi- 
nary intellects, and sees that what all others take for realities, 
are but shadows, and what they regard as truths, are but 
deceptions; and is destined by its transcendent powers to 
overturn the systems of theology, morals, jurisprudence, and 
social life, with which the world is now encumbered, and 
introduce a millennium of wisdom and piety better even than 
the Almighty proposes to the hope of the church!—false in 
every one of its elements, marked by a superficiality and 
ignorance, that were he of any other profession, would con- 
sign him to universal laughter and disgrace,—oflering the 
most open contradiction, at every step, to our consciousness, 
and aiming to establish and propagate principles, under the 
name of Christianity, that would make religion impossible, 
and sink mankind to a lower depth of debasement and misery 
than they have ever yet reached ;—for what would be their 
condition, were they universally convinced that none but the 
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most vague and delusive expression can be made by them of 
their thoughts and affections through speech ; that language 
is necessarily an instrument of misrepresentation and fraud ; 
and that consequently no right of person, relation, office, or 
property—no safeguard of life, liberty, or happiness, that is 
dependent for its efficiency on the use of language in consti- 
tutions, laws, titles, and contracts—has any certainty what- 
ever ; and that the words, thought, indeed, and feeling, right 
and obligation, liberty and happiness, have no intelligible 
meaning! Can Dr. Bushnell be aware of these results to 
which his speculations lead ? Will he not himself shrink 
back from the spectacle, as the hideous features of his system 
are unfolded to his gaze? We wish he may; yet nothing, in 
our judgment, is less probable. He has, in fact, given notice 
at the close of his Dissertation, that to be convicted of contra- 
diction and absurdity will form no reason for abandoning his 
theory. 

The superficiality and erroneousness of the views he has 
advanced on the subject form a new proof of the necessity of 
a re-examination of the laws of figurative language. He has 
proceeded in his Dissertation on the assumption which is very 
common, that tropical expressions are, from their nature, 
extremely obscure and equivocal, and instead of illustrating a 
writer’s meaning, render it uncertain; and his object is to 
present a theory of the mode in which it takes place. Had 
he not fallen into that misapprehension ; had he noticed the 
peculiarities that distinguish figurative from literal language, 
and made himself familiar with the principle on which the 
metaphor is used, he would have been incapable of indulging 
in so false and absurd a theory; and the only method of cor- 
recting his mistake, is the confutation of that false notion, 
and exhibition of the true laws of figures. How can his 
theory be adequately refuted, as long as it is held, as it is by 
many, that a figure is not necessary in order to render an 
expression figurative; and that in a passage that is really 
figurative, the subject to which the tropical expression is 
applied, is itself used figuratively, as well as the terms in 
which the affirmation in respect to it is made ? The moment, 
however, it is seen on the one hand, that no expression can be 
figurative without a figure ; and on the other, that the subject 
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of a metaphorical affirmation is always denoted by a literal 
term, the erroneousness of his whole system becomes appa- 
rent; as there are thousands and millions of figurative 
propositions in which terms of thought and spirit stand for the 
subject of the affirmation ; and thousands and millions that 
involve no figure, in which the affirmation itself also is 
expressed by terms of thought and spirit. Of the latter class 
are such propositions as these: God is a spirit. God is just. 
God is omniscient. His name shall be called Immanuel. The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. He that believ- 
eth shall be saved. Of the former the following are examples: 
The mind always clings to some favorite object. The soul 
surrenders itself to some strong passion. ‘T'he sympathetic 
affections are naturally roused, or drawn out by spectacles of 
misery—in which the words that stand for the subject of the 
predicate are terms of thought and spirit, and are used lite- 
rally, and the figure lies wholly in the verbs which express 
the affirmation. There is no theme in the whole circle of 
biblical inquiry that more deeply needs to be re-studied than 
this; and none a just understanding of which is more essen- 
tial, in order to the refutation of the great errors of doctrine 
and interpretation that prevail. 

Though the doctrines Dr. Bushnell has put forth in his 
Dissertation are thus crude and absurd, they are nothing more, 
we apprehend, than natural results of the theories he has 
adopted of our nature. They who begin their specuiative 
and theological system by denying the veracity of our senses, 
and misrepresenting the office of our intellectual powers, 
excite no surprise when they advance other theories that 
contradict our consciousness, and overturn the foundations 
of morality and of religion. Having renounced the guidance 
and authority of both the body and mind ; having cut wholly 
adrift from themselves; they have no criteria by which to test 
their opinions ;—no ground as they float out on a shoreless 
ocean, on which they can cast anchor,—and no anchor, as 
they are swept back, to cast and preserve themselves from 
wreck upon the shore. Wild and preposterous as Dr. Bush- 
nell’s paradoxes are, therefore, they involve no solecism on 
the philosophical views he has adopted from Coleridge and 
Kant of our senses and understanding ; and though they may 
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not all have been held by them, cannot be confuted on 
their theory of our nature. If our understandings are, as 
they taught, the absolute creators of all our perceptions of 
things without us, and all our sensations; if we have no 
knowledge whatever of an external universe; and conse- 
quently no proof of the being either of God or of one 
another; then it not only is not possible to prove any truth 
respecting the word of God as an intelligible revelation, 
which Dr. B. denies, but it is not possible to prove that there 
is any such thing either as his word or language itself, but 
they likewise are converted into mere ideas, without any 
reality that corresponds to them, and the whole discussion is 
made a mere parade of deceptive and senseless fancies. 
These or other errors equally crude and mischievous may 
naturally be expected from those who adopt that theory. 
They are the legitimate fruits of the German metaphysics 
and theology on which they are founded, and may be ex- 
pected to prevail in proportion as those delusive and atheistic 
systems are held. 

The facility with which these preposterous speculations, 
that contradict our nature, outrage our noblest and most 
cherished affections, and aim to exterminate religion from 
the world, command the public ear, and gain apologists, 
disciples, and advocates, seems adapted to check the con- 
fident expectations which many entertain, that truth, with- 
out any extraordinary aids from above, is about to gain 
a conquest of the intellect and heart of man, universally, 
extricate him from the thraldom of error, raise him from 
debasement, and convert him into a wise, a holy, and a happy 
being. Was there ever a time when worse errors were 
taught under the name of Christianity than at present? 
Were bolder assaults ever made in or out of the church, on 
the foundations of morals and religion? Has there ever been 
a time when the principles of infidelity were taught on such 
a scale under the guise of biblical learning? Was there 
ever a period when a doubt or denial of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures was so slight a barrier to admission to the ministry, 
or elevation to the office of a theological instructor? Has 
there been an age in which the church was less shocked by 
the advocacy of gross error, or in which organizations were 
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more easily formed to give it currency, or parties induced to 
countenance and defend it in their leaders ? Not at least, we 
believe, since the Reformation; and if there have, these evils 
are indisputably characteristic, in an alarming degree, of the 
present time. Men are now, at best, as ready to apostatize 
from the truth as they ever were; pride, ambition, worldli- 
ness, a daring spirit of philosophizing, infidelity, atheism, are 
as rife as in other ages, and leave as little hope as ever, that 
Christianity can make progress or even maintain its ground 
against its formidable enemies, without a special interposition 
from heaven. 





Arr. IV.—Tue Cities anp Cemeteries or Erruria. By 
George Dennis. In two volumes, 8vo. London, John 
Murray, 1848. 


Tuat that part of Italy which extends northward from 
Rome to the Appenines, and from the Tiber on the east to 
the Mediterranean on the west, anciently called Etruria, was 
studded with fortified cities, and occupied by a population 
that had made much progress in the arts, anterior to the rise 
of the Roman state, is known from the Greek and Latin his- 
torians. But from their early incorporation with the Ro- 
mans, the demolition of many of their cities, the destruction 
of their conspicuous monuments, the transference of those 
which escaped the havoc of war to the hands of their con- 
querors, and the speedy disuse of their language, and loss of 
authentic records of their deeds and institutions, all that dis- 
tinguished them was soon swept from the memory of man, 
and has for ages been almost as absolutely unknown as 
though they had never existed. It is among the extraor- 
dinary events of this century, that after an oblivion of more 
than two thousand years they have obtained an historical 
resurrection by the opening of their hidden sepulchres, and 
discovery in them of symbols of their religion, exemplifications 
of their manners, and monuments of their arts, that reveal 
their character and indicate their life, almost as adequately as 
they could have been depicted on the page of history. 
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It has been known that they were accustomed to place their 
dead in tombs excavated from the rocks, from great numbers 
that have for ages been open in the cliffs that surround some 
of their cities, emptied of their relics and furniture, and made 
the habitation of birds, wild beasts, domesticated animals, and 
often of men. But that there were scarcely less extensive 
excavations at the bases of the rocky declivities on which 
their cities stood, and beneath the cultivated fields of the 
vicinity, was forgotten, probably, soon after the extermina- 
tion of the ancient families at the overthrow of the western 
empire and usurpation of their places by a foreign race, and 
has remained in a great degree unknown and unsuspected till 
the present century. The most important of the discoveries 
have been made within a few years, and the work is still in 
progress, the search after sepulchres having become a regu- 
lar occupation, and the sale of the sculptures, vases, jewellery, 
and other works of art which they contain, a branch of com- 
merce. Besides these vast relics, which are scarcely surpassed 
in number by those of a similar kind in Asia Minor, Syria, or 
even Egypt, there are also many architectural remains, walls, 
fortifications, aqueducts, bridges, and amphitheatres. Mr. 
Dennis’s volumes are the record of his own observations, 
made in several tours between 1842 and 1847. He gives the 
following description of the country generally, and the posi- 
tion of the cities :— 


“ Etruria was of old densely populated, not only in those parts which 
ave still inhabited, but also as is proved by remains of cities and ceme- 
teries, in tracts now desolated by malaria and relapsed into the desert. 
What is now the fen or the jungle, the haunt of the wild boar, the buf- 
falo, the fox, and the noxious reptile, then yielded rich harvests, and 
contained numerous cities, into whose laps commerce poured the trea- 
sures of the East. Most of these ancient sites are now without a 
habitant ; and such as are still occupied are, with few exceptions, mere 
phantoms of their pristine greatness. ' 

“The sites of the cities varied according to the nature of the ground. 
In the volcanic districts, where they were most thickly set, they stood on 
the level of the plains, yet were not unprotected by nature, those table- 
lands being everywhere intersected by ravines—the cleavings of the 
earth under volcanic action—which form natural fosses round the cliff 
bound islands or promontories on which the towns were built. The 
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favorite position was on a tongue of land at the junction of two of these 
ravines. In the northern district the cities stood iri more commanding 
situations, on isolated hills.”—Introduction, Vol. i. pp. xxix., xxx. 


Mr. Dennis began his record at Veii, a few miles north of 
Rome. We transcribe his description of a tomb opened there 
in 1842-3. 


“ Half way up the slope of a mound is a long passage about six feet 
wide, cut through the rock towards the centre of the hill. At the 
entrance on each side couches a stone lion of the clumsy ludicrous form 
which Etruscan sculptors gave to the king of beasts. At the farther end 
of the passage couch two similar lions, on each side of the door of the 
tomb, intended as figurative guardians of the sepulchre. 

“The door is modern, the ancient one, which was a slab of stone, hay- 
ing been broken by former excavators ; for it is rare to find an Etruscan 
tomb that has escaped the spoilers of previous ages, though the earliest 
riflers, after carrying off the precious metals and jewellery, often left 
other articles, even the most beautiful vases, untouched. It is entered 
by a low obscure chamber, hewn out of the rock, whose dark-greyish 
hue adds to the gloom. Some jars of large size, and small pieces 
of crockery and bronze, lie on benches or stand on the floor; but the 
visitor’s eye is soon riveted on the extraordinary paintings on the inner 
wall of the tomb, facing the entrance. The first figure is an ill-shaped 
horse, painted in different parts black, red, and yellow. His groom, who 
is naked, is red; a boy of similar complexion bestrides the horse ; 
another man precedes him, bearing a hammer on his shoulder, while on 
the croup crouches a cat, parti-colored like the steed, with one paw rest- 
ing on the boy’s shoulder. Another beast, with the head of a dog, 
stands beneath the horse. This is but one scene, and occupies a band 
about three feet deep, on the upper half of the wall. 

: “ Below is a sphinx, standing, not crouching, as is usual on ancient 
Egyptian monuments, with a red face,and bosom spotted white, black 


hair, short wings with curling tips, and striped black, red, and yellow. 
A panther, or large animal of the feline species, sits behind, rampant, 


with one paw on the haunch of the sphinx ; and beneath the latter is 
an ass, or deer. Both are painted in the same party-colors as those 


: already described. 
‘ “On the opposite side of the doorway in this wall, opening into an 
p inner chamber, in the upper band, is a horse with a boy on his back, 


and a spotted pard behind, sitting on the ground. In the lower band 
is another similar beast of great size, and a couple of dogs beneath him. 
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All these quadrupeds are of the same patch-work of red, yellow, and 
black. 

“To explain the signification of these figures, I pretend not. In 
quaintness and peculiarity of form, they strongly resemble the animals 
represented on the vases of the most archaic style, and like them, had 
probably some mystic or symbolic import ; but who shall now interpret 
them? Panthers are frequently introduced into the painted tombs of 
Etruria, as figurative guardians of the dead, being animals sacred to 
Bacchus, the Hades of the Etruscans. The boys on horseback, I take to 
be emblematical of the passage of the soul into another state of exist- 
ence, as is clearly the case with many cinerary urns of later date; and 
the figure with the hammer is probably intended for the Charon of the 
Etruscans. 

“On either side of this tomb, and projecting from the walls, is a 
bench of rock about two feet and a half high, on each of which, 
when the tomb was opened, a skeleton was found extended; but 
exposure to the air caused them in a very short time to crumble to dust. 
One of them had been a warrior, and on the right hand bench you still 
see portions of the breast-plate and the helmet entire, which once 
encased his remains. The helmet is a plain casque of the simplest 
form, rather Greek than Roman. On one side of it is a hole which 
seems, by the indention of the metal, to have been caused by a hard 
blow ; and on the opposite side a gash, evidently formed by the point 
of a sword or lance from within, proves it to have been produced by the 
stroke which deprived the warrior of life. On the same bench are the 
iron head much corroded, and the bronze rest of a spear. 

“The skeleton on the other bench, was probably that of the wife of 
this warrior, as no weapons or armor were found on the couch. The 
large jars on the floor contained human ashes, probably of the family or 
dependents of the principal individuals. There are four of them about 
three feet high, of dark-brown earthenware, and ornamented with 
patterns in relief or colors; also several that are smaller, with archaic 
figures painted in the earliest style of Etruscan art. A bronze 
prefericulum or ewer, and a light candelabrum of very simple form, 
stand on the bench by the warrior’s helmet. Several bronze specchi or 
mirrors, and small figures of men or gods in terra-cotta, and of animals 
in amber, were also found, but have been removed. 

“Of similar description is the furniture of the inner and smaller 
chamber. The ceiling has two beams carved in relief, showing that 
even at an early period Etruscan tombs were imitations of the abodes of 
the living. A low ledge of rock runs round three sides of the chamber, 
and on it stand as many square cinerary urns or chests of earthenware, 
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about eighteen inches long, and a foot high, each with an overhanging 
lid, and a man’s head projecting from it, as if for a handle—probably 
intended for a portrait of him whose ashes are stored in the urn. On 
the same ledge are eight tall jars, some plain, others painted—banded 
red and yellow. Two stand in pans of terra-cotta, with a rim of 
animals of archaic form, beautifully executed in relief. There are other 
smaller jars or vases, all probably of cinerary character. In the centre 
of the apartment stands a low brazier of bronze, nearly two feet in 
diameter, which must have sérved for burning perfumes to destroy the 
effluvium of the sepulchre.”—Vol. i. pp. 48-58. 


At the entrance of this double tomb, and opening on the same 
passage, is a small one, which appears to be an appendage to 
that. It has a bench of rock on one side, on which are carved 
the legs of a couch, to indicate that here was the last resting- 
place of its occupant. The body was probably extended on 
its rocky bier without coffin or sarcophagus. No vestiges of 
it now remain, nor any of the furniture, except a few perfume 
vases, drinking cups, plates, and bronze mirrors. In the outer 
passage, beside the guardian lions, were found two small stone 
urns, containing, probably, the remains of the slaves of the 
family, who were not unfrequently. buried at the doors of the 
sepulchres. In most Etruscan tombs, the name of the family 
or occupant is found either on the door, the interior wall, the 
urns, or some other article, but this has no inscription to indi- 
cate who was its owner. 

From Veii Mr. Dennis passed to Fidene, several miles 
south-east, where there are a few remains, and then proceeded 
to Sutrium, about thirty miles N. north-east of Rome, where, 
among other curiosities, he found a Christian church, exca- 
vated from the rock, and probably formed from an ancient 
tomb. It has three aisles, and is lighted by windows cut in 
the rock which forms one of the walls. It is supposed to be 
the work of the early Christians, at a period when their wor- 
ship was proscribed within the town. It was adorned at a 
later period, probably in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
with frescoes, traces of which still remain on the ceiling and 
walls. In an adjoining cave, which served as a sacristy, a 
door, which is now closed, led to catacombs, where the 
Christians of the early ages were wont, it is supposed, to 
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conceal themselves from persecution, hold their religious 
assemblies, and bury their dead. 

Near the church is an amphitheatre, with corridors, seats, 
and vomitories, hewn from the solid rock, and fringed at the 
upper edge with shrubs and trees, the ilex and cypress, which 
on one side thicken to a forest, and cast over it a deep shade. 
It is an ellipse, the arena being one hundred and fifty-four 
feet in length, and one hundred and thirty-two in its greatest 
breadth. Many parts of it are in nearly perfect preservation. 
Mr. Dennis regards it as of Etruscan origin. It was for ages 
overrun with trees, and concealed from the observation of 
the neighboring inhabitants. It is only within a few years 
that it was discovered and cleared of the grove which had 
sprung up in it, and the earth beneath which it had been 
buried. Its outside is in keeping with the simplicity of its 
interior. Cliffs of red tufo, in the ruggedness of nature, colored 
with white and grey lichens, hung with a drapery of ivy or 
shrubs, and crowned with a circling diadem of trees, with the 
ilices and cypresses on the table land above, Sutrium itself at 
a little distance on another rocky height, and the deep glens 
around, with their yawning sepulchral caverns, form a scene 
in which life and death, beauty and gloom, are mingled in a 
very unusual manner. 


’ « A little down the road, beyond the amphitheatre, is a range of tufo 
cliffs, hollowed into sepulchral caverns, some of which are remarkable for 
their sculptured fronts. None of these facades remain in a perfect state, 
but there are traces of pediments, pilasters, and half-columns, with 
arches in relief, and fragments of mouldings, of a simple character. In 
some there are benches of rocks for the support of sarcophagi; in others, 
these benches are hollowed out to receive the same, or the body 
alone; and in many are semicircular cavities, recessed in the walls, for a 
similar purpose. All these features are Etruscan characteristics ;3 but 
most of these sepulchres bear traces of an after a nein to Roman 
burial. 

“None of these sepulchres remain in a perfect state: they have in 
all ages been misapplied. The Romans, both Pagan and Christian, 
introduced their own dead. In the dark and turbulent ages preceding 
the fall of the Empire, they were probably inhabited by a semi-barbarous 
peasantry, or served as lurking places of banditti; and now they are 
frequently used as wine cellars, sties, or cattle stalls, and their sareophagi 
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converted into binns, mangers, and watering troughs.”—Vol. i. pp. 101, 
102. 


There are vast excavations of a similar kind at Civita Cas- 
tellana, the ancient Falerii, situated ten miles east of Sutrium. 


“The cliffs above and below the bridge, are perforated in every direc- 
tion with holes,—doorways innumerable, leading into spacious tombs,— 
sepulchral niches of various forms and sizes,—here, rows of squares, side 
by side, like the port-holes of a ship of war,—there, long and shallow 
recesses, one over the other, like a bookcase, 
This seems to have been the principal necropolis of the Etruscan city. If 
you enter any of the tombs, which are all in the faces of the low cliffs into 
which the ground breaks, you will find one general plan prevailing : the 
door opens into a small antechamber, seldom as much as five feet square, 
which has an oblong hole in the ceiling, ranning up like a chimney to 
the level of the ground above. The tomb itself is generally spacious, 
from twelve to twenty feet square, or of an oblong form, never circular, 
mostly with a massive square pillar in the centre, hewn out of the rock, 
or, in many cases, with a thick partition wall of rock instead, dividing the 
tomb into two equal parts. The front face of this, whether it be pillar 
or projecting wall, is generally hollowed out, sometimes in recesses, long 
and shallow, and one over the other, to contain bodies ; sometimes 
in upright niches, for cinerary vases or votive offerings. Around the 
walls are long recesses for bodies, in double or triple tiers, just as in the 
catacombs and tombs of the early Christians. The door posts are 
frequently grooved, to hold the stone slabs with which the tombs were 
closed. 

“A few of these tombs have a vestibule or open chamber in front, 
sometimes with a cornice in relief, benches of rock against the walls for 
the support of the sarcophagi and niches recessed above, probably for 
votive offerings. Sometimes a large sarcophagus is hollowed out of a 
mass of rock. It is not uncommon to find graves of the same form 
sunk in the rock in front of the tomb, probably for the bodies of the 
slaves of the family, who in death, as in life, seem to have lain at their 
masters’ doors.” —Vol. i. pp. 122-124. 








and now, again, upright. 


On the front wall of one of the tombs is a word in Etrus- 
can letters, which retain traces of the red paint with which, 
as on the sarcophagi and urns generally, they were filled to 
render them more legible. On the inner wall of another is an 
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inscription of two lines in those letters a foot in height, rude- 
ly graven on the rock round one of the long body-niches, 
which are excavated in the sides. These show that those 
sepulchres were prepared and occupied while that language 
was in use. The niches and sarcophagi indicate that it was 
the custom of the inhabitants to bury rather than burn the 
dead. A massy stone bridge crosses one of the ravines on 
the side of the city, parts of which are of an early age. Mr. 
Dennis represents it as an object of grandeur as it is beheld 
from the bottom of the channel, spanning the gulf with its 
stupendous double tier of arches: and the whole scene as 
peculiarly imposing. 


“The cliffs both above and below the bridge are excavated into tombs 
and niches of various forms, but few have retained their original shape. 
The Etruscans often displayed great taste in selecting the sites of their 
sepulchres. Where could be found a more impressive, a more appro- 
priate cemetery than a ravine like this—a vast grave in itself, sunk 
two hundred and fifty feet, full of grandeur and gloom? Here far 
below the noise of the city, they might sit by the tombs of their 
departed relatives, listening to the incessant murmurs of the stream, 
which to their imaginations, so prone to symbolize, might seem an 
emblem of eternity. The lofty perpendicular cliffs shutting them out 
from the world, the narrow strip of sky overhead, the subdued light, 
the damp chill, would combine with the sacredness of the spot, to 
impress them with solemn feelings.” —Vol. i. p. 126. 


There are several towns in the circuit around Civita 
Castellana, where there are tombs, walls, towers, roads, and 
other remains of an early age; but we pass to the description 
Mr. Dennis gives of those at Ferento, which is near twenty 
miles northeast of Civita Castellana. 


“The area of the town is covered with ruins of the three epochs into 
which its history may be divided. The greater part are foundations of 
houses and other structures of the Middle Ages. There are consider- 
able remains of Roman pavement of polygonal blocks of basalt; and 
several Roman structures in ruin, among which a tower with a vaulted 
roof is prominent. Some of the ruins of later date are raised on 
foundations of Roman antiquity. The walls of the town are in great 
part overthrown, but fragments of them remain, and many of the 
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rectangular blocks which composed tliem lie scattered around. The 
sites of several gates are distinctly traceable. 

“ But the grand monument at Ferento is the theatre. In its perfect 
state, it must have been a truly imposing edifice; even now, though all 
the winds of heaven play through its open arches, it is a most majestic 
ruin. It has every advantage of situation to increase its effect on the 
senses, for it stands on the brink of a precipice overhanging a wooded and 
picturesque ravine, amid solitude and desolation, where for centuries 
man has left his dwelling to the falcon, the owl, the bat, the viper, and 
the lizard, and where his foot or voice rarely now calls forth echoes; 
with the wide plain on every hand, the dark gloomy mass of the 
Ciminian in front, the swelling mount of Fiascone behind, and the 
snowy ranges of the Umbrian Appenines in the horizon. 

“The stage front of the theatre is one hundred and thirty-six feet in 
length, of massy masonry, of large rectangular voleanic blocks un- 
cemented ; not, as in some other Etruscan walls, laid lengthways and 
endways in alternate courses, but promiscuously according to the form 
and size of the blocks. From its peculiar character, and its evidently 
superior antiquity to the rest of the structure, I am of opinion that 
this facade is Etruscan. There are seven gates, all of flat architraves 
composed of cuneiform blocks holding together on the principle of the 
arch, though without cement. ..... 

“This massive masonry rises to the height of ten courses. On it 
rests a Roman brickwork of imperial times, with several arched open- 


ings, intended to admit light...... Within the theatre all is ruin— 
a chaos of fallen masonry, shapeless masses of rock and brickwork over- 
grown with weeds and moss...... The arches which surrounded 


the cavea are of regular and most massive masonry, of a hard grey tufo 
whitened by lichen—a whiteness quite dazzling in the sunshine. They 
are beautifully formed, of blocks shaped alike, and fitted with great 
nicety, though without cement.”—Vol. i. pp. 204-207. 


There are important remains near Bomarro, a few miles east 
of Ferento. The existence of an Etruscan town on that site 
had for ages been forgotten till within a few years, when it 
was learned by the discovery of tombs containing articles of 
interest and value. Excavations were begun in 1830, and 
have been carried on almost every winter since with success. 
The high level grounds in the vicinity of the town seem to 
have been the chief depositories of the dead. A few tombs 
are in the cliffs beneath the walls, but most are sunk below 
the surface, and are entered by long narrow passages that 
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descend obliquely. Though many have been excavated, few 
remain open. The greater part have been reclosed in order 
to save the earth at the entrances for tillage, and their sites 
are forgotten. The principal are still open on the edge of 
the hill. ‘Two of them are of peculiar interest. 


“One is called the Grotta della Colonna from a massive pillar of 
Doric simplicity supporting the ceiling. The chamber is about thirteen 
feet square and seven in height, with a roof slightly vaulted. The door 
is of the usual Etruscan form, smaller above than below, and the wall 
on each side of it, within the tomb, is lined with masonry—a very rare 
feature in Etruscan tombs, especially in those of subterraneous excava- 
tion. It is of very massive character, and neatly rusticated—a clear 
proof that this style was used by the Etruscans, and that the Romans 
were indebted for it to them. 

“The character of this tomb is most solemn and imposing. The 
single pillar in the midst, the bare damp walls of dark rock, the massive 
blocks of masonry, the yawning sarcophagus with its lid overthrown, 
and the dust of the long-forgotten dead exposed to view, with the deep 
gloom, strike the soul with a feeling of awe, not unmingled it may be 
with some admiration of the good taste which constructed so appro- 
priate a home for the dead. 

“ Let us leave this tomb and enter another hard by. Can we retain 
this opinion? We are in a chamber whose walls, gaily painted, are 
alive with sea-horses, snorting and plunging—water snakes uprearing 
their crests, and gliding along in slimy folds—dolphins sporting as in 
their native element—and grim and hideous caricatures of the human 
face. All are drawn in a broad and careless style, with red and black 
crayons. In the centre of one wall is a head, which is probably 
the portrait of the individual for whom the tomb was constructed, 
and whose ashes were found in the sarcophagus. The others may 
represent, respectively, Charon and Typhon, i.e. the angel of death, 
and the principle of destruction, both of whom are usually depicted as 
hideous as the imagination of the artist could conceive. 

“ Hippocampi and water snakes are symbols frequently found in 
Etruscan tombs, rarely indeed depicted on the walls, but sculptured on 
sarcophagi and urns. They are generally regarded as emblematic of 
the passage of the soul from one state of existence to another, an 
opinion confirmed by the frequent representation of boys riding on 
their backs. The dolphins which form a border round the apartment, 
painted alternately black and red, are a common sepulchral ornament, 
and are supposed to have a similar symbolical reference. 
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“Next to the Typhon head is a large jar sketched on the wall, out of 
which two serpents with forked tongues are rising. These confirm the 
demoniacal character of that head ; for the deities or genii of Etruscan 
mythology are very commonly represented with these reptiles bound 
round their brows or waists, or brandishing them in their hands, and 
sometimes, as in this case, having them by their side. That snakes 
were also made use of by the Etruscan priests and soothsayers, as by 
the Egyptian, to establish their credit for superior powers in the minds 
of the people, may be learned from the painted tombs as well as from 
history; and it is possible that those used in the service of the tem- 
ples, were kept in such jars as this. 

“In this tomb was found the sarcophagus, now in the British museum, 
of temple shape, with a pair of serpents in knotted coils on the roof ; 
and it appears highly probable, from this and other adornments, as well 
as from the serpent jar, that this was the sepulchre of some priest 
skilled in the mysteries of the Etruscan Discipline. Tis name, we learn 
from his sarcophagus, was Vetus Urinates, a family name met with in 
other parts of Etruria, and his portrait is probably still seen on the 
right-hand wall. 

“This is the only painted tomb yet found in this necropolis ;—not 
one in four or five hundred Etruscan sepulchres being so decorated. 
The generality in this site are quadrilateral, of moderate size, with a 
broad ledge or bench of rock round three sides, on which lay the bodies, 
sometimes in sarcophagi, sometimes uncoffined, with a lamp of terra- 
cotta or bronze at the head of each; weapons, vases, and other sepul- 
chral furniture around. These benches were occasionally hollowed into 
sarcophagi, which were covered by large sun-burnt tiles, three feet or 
more in length, precisely like those used at the present day in Italy... . 
In some instances sareophagi have been found, not in tombs, but sunk 
like our modern coffins a few feet below the surface of the ground, 
covered with large tilesor stone slabs. These were for the bodies of 
the poor. At this site, they did not always bury their dead, for vases 
are often found containing ashes. 

“The beautiful painted vases of Vulci and Tarquinii are not common ; 
those, however, of the later style, with yellow figures, are not so rare 
as the more archaic, with a black or a yellow ground. Articles of 
bronze, often of great richness and beauty, are peculiarly abundant ; 
and are very valuable as proofs of native skill and records of the Etrus- 
can mythological creed. They consist principally of helmets, mostly 
gilt, shields, greaves, and other portions of armor ; vases frequently gilt, 
specchi or mirrors, often beautifully figured with scenes from the Etrus- 
can mythology ; tripods and candelabra; and long thin plates of this 


a) 
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metal gilt, covered with designs in relief. Besides these have been 
found swords and bows of steel. But the most remarkable article in 
bronze discovered here, is a circular shield, about three feet in diameter, 
with a lance-thrust in it, and its lining of wood and braces of leather 
still remaining, after the lapse of more than two thousand years. It 
was suspended from the wall near the sarcophagus of its owner, and 
the rest of his armor hung there with it—his embossed helmet, his 
greaves of bronze, and his wooden-hilted sword of steel. In one tomb 
on this site a skeleton was discovered, still retaining fragments of its 
shroud, and in another, a purple mantle was found covering two vases, 
and a garland of box. In a third, was a little cup of ordinary ware, 
but bearing on its foot an inscription, which proved to be the Etruscan 
alphabet—a present, perhaps, to-a child who was interred there. Though 
originally of little worth, it is now a rare treasure, being the sole inscrip- 
tion yet found of an alphabet in the Etruscan character.”—Vol. i. pp. 
218-225. 


There is a vast body of tombs and other relics at Castel 
D’ Asso, a site six miles south of Ferento, and among them a 
street of sepulchres, the entrances of which are wrought into 
architectural forms of great beauty. The visitor descends 
into a deep glen, on each side of which there is a succession 
of tombs with fronts hewn into facades with bold cornices 
and mouldings in high relief, and engraved inscriptions in the 
characters and language of Etruria. The spectacle is adapted 
to make, a deep impression on the beholder. These vast 
works which were designed to preserve the dust of their 
owners inviolate, and perpetuate their memory to the latest 
ages, have become monuments of their oblivion. They now 
merely show that men of a distant period formed them 
for their repose ; but they have ceased to protect their relics, 
or indicate who they were or of what epoch. The seclusion 
and stillness of the scene, the absence of all habitations, the 
ruined castle on the opposite precipice, and the dark mass of 
the Ciminian mount, which looks down on the glen, makes this 
more imposing, it is said, than any other of these cemeteries. 

These tombs extend nearly half a mile. The facades are 
formed by hewing the face of the cliff, and extending from the 
base to the top, are, as the elevation of the rock varies, from 
twelve to thirty feet high. Their form is like that of Egyp- 
tian edifices and Doric door-ways, narrower above than below, 
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and their fronts retreat from a perpendicular. The horizontal 
cornices are massy. A similar moulding is carried round the 
sides also of many, and each is separated from its neighbor 
either by a broad groove or a flight of steps cut in the rock, 
and leading to the plain above. The first division of a tomb 
is a small chamber which appears always to have been open, 
and was designed, perhaps, for the annual festivities which 
were observed in honor of the dead. From that, a passage 
descending sometimes twenty or thirty feet, leads to the se- 
pulchre itself, which is now generally found encumbered with 
earth, and strewn with upturned sarcophagi, fragments of 
pottery, and bones. They differ very much in size, some 
being small and some very spacious. They are but roughly 
hewn. Some have ledges at the sides for the support of sar- 
cophagi; others double rows of coffins sunk in the rock at 
right angles with the wall; in one they are formed in circles 
round the centre. The bodies placed in these cavities were 
probably covered with tiles. From their position it is probable 
that they were rifled at an early period; and they were lost to 
the knowledge even of the population in the neighborhood 
for many ages. It was not until 1808 that they were disco- 
vered, though they are within six miles of Viterbo, the largest 
city in that region. Vast remains of much the same kind are 
found also at Norchia and Bada; but we must pass toa notice 
of the painted sepulchres at Tarquinii, near the Mediterranean 
coast, directly east of Sutrium. They are not, like those at 
Castel D’ Asso, excavated in cliffs, but lie beneath the surface. 
The principal is called the Grotta Quercidla, from the owner’s 
name. 


“A descent of about twenty steps leads to the entrance of the tomb, 
which is closed by a modern door. This opens into a spacious chamber 
in the form of an Etruscan tomb. The first impression is one of disap- 
pointment, but as the eye becomes adjusted to the gloom, figure after 
figure seems to step forth from the wall, and two rows are seen separated 
by a striped colored ribbon; ths upper being four feet, the other only 
half that in height. In the pediment left at each end of the chamber 
is a third row not more than twelve inches high. 

“The next impression is one of surprise. Can this be the resting- 
place of the dead? Can these scenes of feasting and merriment, this 
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dancing, piping, and sporting, appertain to a tomb? On the inner wall 
and occupying the principal rowis a banqueting scene ; figures in richly- 
broidered garments recline on couches, feasting to the sound of the lyre 
and pipes; attendants stand around, some replenishing the goblets from 
the wine-jars on a sideboard hard by ; a train of dancers, male and female, 
beat time with lively steps to the notes of the instruments, on which 
some of them are also performing; while in the lower are depicted 
field-sports, a boar hunt being the most conspicuous. 

“On the central couch reclines a female of exquisite beauty, with 
her husband. Other guests are quafling wine. The elegant form of 
the couches and stools, the rich drapery, the embroidered cushions, 
show this to be a scene of high life, and give some idea of Etruscan 
luxury. Even the dancers are richly attired, especially the females in 
figured robes of bright colors, with embroidered borders of a different 
hue... .. The dancing girls, like those of modern times, are decorated 
with jewellery, earrings, necklaces, and bracelets—and have also a 
frontlet on their brews, while the men wear chaplets of myrtle.”—Vol. 
i, pp. 281-284. 


In the hunting scene in the lower row of figures, the wild 
boar is exhibited as brought to bay by the dogs. Men, on 
foot and horseback, are rushing eagerly to the attack ; the 
former have axes to cut their way through the thickets, as 
well as spears to dispatch the game. There is a representa- 
tion also of a chariot race. In each pediment there are two 
warriors, with short curved swords, leading their horses, and 
in the angles are panthers. 

This tomb was discovered in 1831, and is larger and loftier 
than any other in that necropolis, whose walls are wholly 
covered with paintings, and in its original state must have 
been very brilliant; but the colors have now nearly faded, 
and will, probably, from exposure to the air, soon entirely 
vanish. One of its peculiarities is that the two sexes are 
exhibited on the same couch, and are not, as in other sepul- 
chres, distinguished by their hue. The colors used in these 
paintings are red, yellow, blue, grey, black, and white. Nearly 
opposite this sepulchre is the Grotto Triclinio—as it is called 
from its proprietor ; or Tomb of the Funeral Feast, from the 
subject of the paintings. It is entered in the same way as 
the other, and when first beheld is very imposing—especially 
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if entered in the afternoon when illuminated by the sun’s 
rays, from the blaze of rich color on the walls and roof, and 
the life of the figures of the dance. The brilliancy of the hues, 
which are almost as fresh after two or three and twenty 
centuries as when first laid on, the richness of the costumes, 
the strangeness of the attitudes, the spirit and joyousness of 
the scene, and its decidedly Etruscan character, render it one 
of the most attractive that have been opened. The subjects 
of the pictures are a banquet at the upper end, and dances on 
the side-walls. On each side of the door is a man on horse- 
back. At the banquet figures of each sex recline in pairs on 
couches, attended by a female servant with a pot of ointment, 
and a boy with a wine jug; while a subulo stands in the 
corner playing the double pipes. The sex of the figures is 
distinguished by the color; that of the men being a deep 
red; that of the females a rich creamy white. In front of 
each couch is an elegant four-legged table with dishes, and 
beneath, a cock, a partridge, and a cat. Whether these 
delineations, so unappropriate to a sepulchre, were designed 
to represent the pleasures to which their occupants were 
devoted in this life, or symbolize the enjoyments on which 
they were supposed to enter in the invisible world, it is not 
easy to determine. That the Etruscans had a full belief in 
the continued existence, consciousness, and happiness or 
misery of the soul after death, is indisputable from many of 
the death scenes that are depicted in their sepulchres, and 
delineated on their vases. In the tomb next to this, called the 
Dead Man’s Chamber, discovered in 1882, is a painting in 
which death and the dance are united in such a manner, as 
to indicate that the latter was a funeral rite. On one of the 
side-walls the corpse of a hoary bearded man is stretched on 
an elegant couch, and a young female leaning over him in the 
act of drawing a covering over his eyes; while a man stand- 
ing at the bottom of the couch seems with one hand drawing 
the shroud over the feet; the other is raised to his head in 
expression of grief. Behind him stands another, who with 
more frantic gestures is manifesting his sorrow in a similar 
manner. On the opposite wall a gay and mirthful dance is 
delineated. The men, unrobed and crowned with chaplets, 
are tripping and leaping with the fury of bacchanals! Others 
VOL I.—NO. I. 10 
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are quaffing from a bowl, or whirling a chaplet. On one of 
the end walls are two panthers, and on the other two parti- 
colored lions, and two pigeons. But there are other tombs in 
which their views of the destiny of the dead are much more 
clearly indicated by the presence of demons, who are exhibited 
as conducting the souls of the departed into the invisible 
world. Such is the Tomb of the passage of Souls :— 


“Tt is the largest tomb in this, or perhaps any other Etruscan necro- 
polis, being fifty-four feet square, with a flat ceiling, so low that a tall 
man can scarcely stand upright, coffered in concentric squares and 
oblongs, and supported on four pillars six or seven feet square, hewn 
out of the rock in which the chamber is hollowed. . . . The paintings 
are on one side only on the walls and pillars, in a frieze of small figures 
scarcely a foot high, and are now almost obliterated by the smoke of 
the fires which the shepherds of several generations have made in it. 
These subjects are nevertheless unquestionably from delineations taken 
of them a century ago, Etruscan, and representative of the passage of 
souls into the unseen world, and their condition there, presenting a 
clearer view of the Etruscan religious belief than is to be gathered from 
any other single monument extant.”—Vol. i. pp. 318, 319. 


The figures are of three classes, the living, the dead, and 
demons, or messengers from the other world. The living 
are combatants on the frieze and pillars, armed with sword 
and shield; and are highly spirited. The mythological 
scenes represent souls in the form of men robed in white, 
conducted into the other world by genii of opposite charac- 
ters, the good being painted red or flesh color ;—the evil black, 
like the furies of Grecian fable; both in human form, but 
with wings red or white at their shoulders. In some groups 
a good and evil spirit seem contending for the possession of 
a soul,—the good genius leading—the malignant pursuing it. 
In others they are harnessed together to a car and driven by 
an old man, the Minos perhaps of the Etruscans. In another 
a pair of antagonist spirits are drawing a car, in which a soul 
is seated shrouded in a veil. The good demons have some- 
times a wand in their hand; the evil a heavy hammer, a 
symbol of their office as destroyers. They are sometimes 
exhibited with them uplifted, and threatening terrified souls 
who are kneeling and seemingly imploring pity. In a scene 
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in which a soul is represented as in the power of two of these 
demons, a good genius interferes and seizes one of them by 
the wing. In another the soul is exhibited as seizing the 
wing of the good genius who is withdrawing from him. 
Souls are often exhibited on horseback to represent their 
transition into another state of existence, which is frequently 
symbolized on Etruscan monuments by that animal. They 
are sometimes led by a good genius; at another a genius is 
contending with an unmounted horse, as though to conduct 
it to a soul that was waiting to be conveyed into the other 
world: but most are on foot ; some full of horror and eager 
to escape ; others imploring pity from their tormentors ; and 
others still calm and resigned, though melancholy. They 
usually bear rods in their hands. These pictures indicate in 
the clearest manner their belief in a future existence, and in 
punishments and joys, according in some relation to the life 
led here; but what the grounds were of their hopes of happi- 
ness, or the characteristics by which they expected the favor 
of their benignant deities, it is not easy to determine. 

One of the most interesting of these cities of the dead is 
that at Vulci, from the vast number of painted vases of 
extraordinary beauty which have been found there. The 
sepulchres, with few exceptions, are not painted, but adorned 
with architectural ornaments. A large share of them are 
beneath the surface of cultivated fields; others are above, 
and covered with mounds, in some instances of a wide circuit 
and great height. Those beneath the soil are generally of 
moderate size, oblong, and surrounded by rock benches, on 
which the dead were laid without any other covering than 
their armor or shroud. Some sarcophagi, however, have 
been found there of great beauty. The frequency of bones 
and the variety of cinerary urns indicate that it was cus- 
tomary to bury, rather than burn the dead. More than six 
thousand tombs are said to have been already opened since 
the discovery of the necropolis in 1828, and the excavations 
are still continued, and yield a rich harvest to the proprietors 
of the ground, from the value of the vases and bronzes with 
which the sepulchres are stored. Nineteen-twentieths of 
the Etruscan vases that are in the hands of individuals, or 
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in the museums of Europe, are said to have been drawn from 
this site, and they amount to many thousands. 

There are many sepulchres and other remains also at the 
site of the ancient Tarquinii and Cere. Among the most 
interesting at the latter, which is the modern Cervettri, is the 
tomb of the Tarquins, of which Mr. Dennis gives the 
following description :— 


“The first chamber you enter is surrounded by benches of rock, and 
contains nothing of interest ; but in the floor opens a long flight of steps, 
which lead down to a lower chamber of much larger size. It is called 
by the peasantry ‘The Tomb of the Inscriptions,’ and it merits that title, 
as every niche, every bench, every portion of the walls, exhibits in 
Etruscan the name of Tarquin. The chamber is a square, or nearly so, 
of thirty-five feet, with two massive pillars in the centre, and a row of 
long recesses for corpses in the walls, while below is a double row of 
rock-hewn benches which also served as biers for the dead. The walls, 
niches, benches, and pillars, are all stuccoed, and the inscriptions are 
painted in red or black, or in some instances were marked with the 
finger on the damp stucco. These scratched epigraphs are remarkable 
for their freshness. The mortar has hardened in prominent ridges, 
precisely as it was displaced, and is so unchanged, that the inscriptions 
might be supposed to have been written but a day, instead of more than 
two thousand years.”—Vol. ii. pp. 43, 44. 


The name of Tarquin, either in Etruscan or Latin, still 
occurs thirty-five times, though it has disappeared probably in 
several instances in which it was painted, from the fading of 
the colors. Most of the niches are double, or formed for two 
bodies. Some, besides inscriptions, have painted decorations, 
such as wreaths, musical instruments, or perfume vessels. 
Between the niches are elegant pilasters, and in front the legs 
of couches, and long paw-footed stools painted on the stucco, 
to make each bed resemble a festive couch. In the ceiling, 
behind the pillars, is a shaft cut through the rock to the plain 
above. 

The sepulchre at Cervetri, which has excited the greatest 
interest from its antiquity, the peculiarity of its structure, and 
the singularity of its contents, is that called the Grotta 
Regulini-Galassi. It was opened in 1836, and is one of a 
very few that had never been violated. It opens in a low 
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bank in the middle of a field, and consists of a passage about 
fifty feet long, divided into two chambers. Its high antiquity 
is indicated by its contents, which, instead of pottery, were 
articles of gold, silver, and bronze, of an archaic character. 
In one of the chambers lay a bigr of bronze, formed of cross- 
bars, with an elevated place for the head. The corpse which 
had lain on it had fallen to dust. By its side stood a small 
four-wheeled car or tray of bronze, with a basin in the centre. 
On the other side of the bier lay a large number of earthen- 
ware idols. At the head of the bier stood a small iron altar; 
and at the foot a bundle of darts and a shield. Several other 
shields rested against the wall. All were of bronze, elegantly 
embossed, but they were apparently designed for ornament 
merely, as they were too thin for service in battle. Nearer 
the door stood a four-wheeled car, which from its size was 
probably used as a hearse to bear the bier to the sepulchre. 
Just within the entrance stood two cauldrons on tripods, in 
which it is supposed perfumes were burned to fumigate the 
sepulchre. This chamber was doubtless the burial-place of a 
warrior. The inner chamber was separated from this by a 
wall filling the doorway to half its height, on which two 
other bronze vessels were stationed, and a vessel of silver 
hung against each of the door-posts. The roof of this cham- 
ber was hung with bronze vessels, and others were suspended 
from the sides. Near the centre stood two bronze perfume 
cauldrons, and near the further end lay, not on a bier, couch, 
or bench, but on the bare floor, what had once been a human 
form, but of which no traces remained, except a profusion of 
gold ornaments, so arranged as to indicate that they were 
attached to it when placed there. Their number, richness, 
and beauty, were such as perhaps never decorated any other 
individual in death. Among them were a gold head-dress of 
singular character, a large breast-plate, elegantly embossed, 
a fine twisted chain and necklace of long joints, earrings of 
great length, a pair of massive bracelets of exquisite filigree 
work, eighteen brooches—one of which is of great size and 
beauty—several rings, and fragments of gold fringes and 
lamina, in such quantities as to indicate that they had formed 
a robe. It is doubtful whether the person on whom these 
splendid decorations were lavished, was a female or a priest. 
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These articles are preserved in the Gregorian Museum at 
Rome. 

Among the most interesting of the relics of that ancient 
people, are the urns found at Volterra and Chiusi, on which 
are representations of historigal events, domestic scenes, and 
religious rites. Some exhibit games—some judicial, triumphal, 
or funereal processions—some the offering of sacrifices in 
which men are sometimes the victims ; but the most affecting 
are those which are representative of death scenes. Here a 
female is stretched on a couch, her father, husband, and 
sisters, weeping around, and her children at her side, 
awaiting her death, the approach of which is indicated by the 
presence of a winged genius with a torch on the point of 
expiring. Sometimes the dying woman is delivering to her 
husband her tablets, as though she had just been inscribing 
her thoughts on them. There a youth is represented on 
horseback, about to depart to the invisible world: his little 
sister rushes before him, and endeavors to arrest the horse, 
but is prevented by the messenger of death, who seizes the 
bridle and hurries him away. The most common of these repre- 
sentations is the parting of husband and wife. Here, the hus- 
band is mounted and driven away by Charon with his hammer, 
while a group of females rush out frantically to stop him. 
There, he is mounted, and passes away, while a female genius 
throws her arms round the neck of the weeping widow, and 
endeavors to assuage her grief. In one scene, the parting 
takes place at a column, beyond which the living cannot pro- 
ceed ; at another, at a doorway, where, one being within and 
the other without, they give the last grasp of the hand ere the 
door closes. Many urns represent the passage of the soul 
without the parting scene, and in these the messenger of 
death, with a savage aspect, generally takes part; sometimes 
leading the horse by the bridle, sometimes grasping it by the 
mane, at others driving it before him; while a spirit of a 
gentle countenance, and holding an inverted torch, leads the 
way. The good and bad demons are not distinguished by 
their color, as in the paintings in the tombs, but by their 
features and expression, and the offices they perform. The 
good are handsome and gentle; the evil, ill favored and 
truculent. These death spectacles often present very pathetic 
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and beautiful exhibitions of the affections, but indicate that 
the religious forebodings of the Etruscans were dark and 
terrific. 

These relics of the great, the beautiful, the gay, the wealthy 
of a distant age, present an affecting exemplification of the 
deep illusions under which men act in many of the favorite 
pursuits of life,—of the vanity of the objects to which they 
often most ardently aspire. The passions by which the 
builders of these splendid mausoleums were animated, were 
like those that have swayed the race at all other periods—the 
love of pleasure, distinction, fame, power, riches, a desire to 
attract the gaze and admiration of their contemporaries, and 
seize the transient enjoyments which were within their grasp. 
And it was to perpetuate their memory, and invest their names, 
even in death, with a species of dignity and grandeur, that they 
lavished their means on these apparently imperishable monu- 
ments of their taste, their luxury, and greatness. But how 
worthless to them would a remembrance and commemoration 
by their survivors have been, through the long tract of ages 
that has followed their departure, could they have secured it! 
They, perhaps, would have been wholly unaware of it, and 
could they have known it, it would have only served to deepen 
their sense of the strange delusions under which they here 
acted,—of their immeasurable folly in neglecting all prepara- 
tion for their immortal being, and building a hope of enduring 
happiness on such a foundation! When the pageant has 
passed, and they have entered on the dread realities of the 
invisible world, the recollection of the pomp,: the power, the 
station, the riches, and the pleasures on which they here 
wasted their thoughts and affections, fills the departed, doubt- 
less, with disgust and horror if they are lost, and with 
astonishment and humiliation if they are redeemed. What 
empty shadows for immortals to grasp as their treasures! But 
could the knowledge and celebration of their names, their 
achievements, and their history, by the generations that fol- 
lowed, yield them a solace, how ineffectual were the means 
which they employed to procure them! Into what absolute 
oblivion have they sunk! <A few days, a few seasons, or, at 
most, a few years after they were laid upon their rocky 
couches, they passed from the cognisance of men as com- 
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pletely as though they had never existed; not one remained 
who had ever known them! For thousands of years not a 
human bosom has felt for them an emotion of love, sympathy, 
veneration, or regret. For ages, not an individual has had it 
in his power to make them objects of his thoughts. Their 
descendants, who they expected would join them, from 
generation to generation, in their last abode, conquered by the 
Romans, soon ceased to exist as a separate people. That 
nation, after a career of victory, glory, and decay, were swept 
from existence by the barbarians of the north. After thousands 
and myriads of the sepulchres which they had formed to 
preserve their dust and commemorate their names, had been 
rifled and destroyed by those savage hordes, a long night of 
darkness and forgetfulness gathered over the remainder, and 
hid them from the knowledge even of those who owned and 
cultivated the soil beneath which they were buried! And they 
can never, now, by any possibility, as individuals, be again 
known on earth, till they shall be raised from their slumbers 
by the fiat of the Almighty. What a bubble is human great- 
ness! What a mockery is fame! 

What awfulness and grandeur invest the future life! 
Though those distant generations have thus passed away from 
our knowledge here, they have not ceased to be. They have 
but gone to other spheres, where they live in conscious- 
ness and activity; and their history, which is now hidden 
from us, is not to be shrouded in oblivion for ever. As we 
enter the invisible world, the veil is to be withdrawn, and we 
are to learn not only all that is past,—their names, the dispen- 
sations of God towards them, their conduct as the subjects of 
his government here, the scenes to which they passed at death 
—but their immortal destiny! Who can contemplate those 
infinite disclosures without awe! How immeasurably must 
their disembodied life transcend in interest their brief exist- 
ence here! 
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Art. V.—Essay on THE Union or Cuurcn anp Strate. By 
Baptist Wriothesley Noel, M. A. London: James Nesbit 
& Co. 1849. 7 


Tuts work, the object of which.is to show that the union of 
the church with the state is unlawful and inexpedient, has 
been violently assailed in the religious and political journals 
of Great Britain, and ridiculed as wholly unequal to the end 
for which it is designed ; false in its views, weak in its argu- 
ments ; presenting little that is novel, and without the literary 
merits that are requisite to a public influence; and their 
criticisms have been received in a degree as just, and repeated 
by the press here. It is in fact, however, not only respecta- 
ble in a literary relation, but of far greater merits, as to the 
truth of its principles, the legitimacy of its interpretations of 
the sacred Word, the accuracy and force of its arguments, its 
superiority to selfish and party predilections, its freedom from 
a spirit of theorizing, and the independence, nobleness, and 
candor with which it is marked, than any of the works which 
we have read, that are devoted to the defence of the estab- 
lishment: and it is the force of the blow which Mr. Noel has 
struck, not its feebleness ; the conviction that it must exert a 
powerful influence unless counteracted, not the certainty of 
its failure, that has drawn on it such a storm of depreciation 
and reproach. 

It is his object in the first part of the volume to demonstrate 
the unlawfulness of the nationalization of the church, by 
showing the inadequacy of the grounds that are offered by its 
supporters for its justification, and its inconsistency with the 
word and rights of God. This last, which is by far the most 
important consideration in the discussion, unhappily is less 
adequately treated than any other; and it is because of the 
slightness with which it is presented and urged, we think, more 
than on any other ground, that the work may be considered 
as defective. Mr. Noel clearly sees and specifically indicates 
that the assumption by the state of the authority which it 
exercises over the church, is a usurpation of the rights of 
God. “This supremacy of the state without divine authority, 
is incompatible with the rights of Christ. The Scripture 
declares that Christ is the king of his church, and therefore 
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to allow the state to rule over it without his authority is as 
treasonable as it would be in Ireland or in Canada to elect a 
foreigner for its ruler without feference to the will of our 
sovereign. Christ is the head and master of his church, as a 
man is head and master of his own household. And when 
any churches without authority from him allow spiritual 
dominion over them to a stranger, they are revolting 
against his authority as much as servants would be, who in 
their master’s absence should invite another to assume the 
direction of his house.”—P. 178’ These illustrations are 
wholly disproportionate, inasmuch as the revolt of which 
they treat is only a revolt from human rulers; but that of 
which they are guilty who submit to a usurpation of Christ’s 
rights is a revolt from God ;—a rejection of his prerogatives as 
supreme ruler, and ascription of them to usurping creatures,— 
the greatest offence, undoubtedly, of which men are guilty, 
most injurious to God, and most fatal when understood and 
deliberately perpetrated, to themselves. It is accordingly re- 
presented by the Scriptures as equivalent to offering a 
religious homage to civil rulers, a worshipping of the beast. 
This terrible truth should have.been set forth by Mr. Noel in 
all its greatness and awfulness, and enforced on the con- 
sciences of his readers. He would have found ample grounds 
in the Scriptures to support him in it, it would have pre- 
sented the subject in its true relations, and would have 
furnished him with new and more effective arguments against 
his opponents, and added strength to his subordinate objections 
to their theories. 

His arguments in the second division of his work against 
the union are founded on its disastrous effects on the clergy, the 
church, the population remaining under the jurisdiction of the 
establishment, and the dissenters ; and in this, which is the most 
effective part of the volume, he presents not only a sad, but an 
appalling picture of its mischievous agency. He represents the 
emoluments and honors of the great offices on the one hand, 
as necessarily objects of desire and ambition, and inducing 
many of the talented and aspiring to enter the sacred _profes- 
sion from mere worldly motives; and the presentation to 
livings by patrons on the other, as introducing a crowd into 
the ministry who are wholly unfit for its duties; and that 
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consequently a vast portion of the officials of the establish- 
ment are without theological learning, and without piety, 
mere occupants of stations that yield them support without 
qualifications or care for their duties. ‘“ What,” he asks, 
“are the pastors of the Anglican Churches? I grieve to 
write it. Chosen by peers and squires, by colleges and 
church corporations, by chancellors and state-made pre- 
lates, many are made pastors by a corrupt favoritism, many 
are allured to an uncongenial employment by the income 
which it offers them, and many embrace the profession of a 
pastor, because they are too dull, inert, or timid for any other. 
They have scarcely any theological training, they are pledged 
to all the abuses sanctioned by the union, they dread reforms, 
they are servile to patrons, they are intolerant to. dissenters, 
their zeal is crippled by state restrictions, and their indolence 
tempted by unbounded liberty to indulge it.”—P. 294. 

Such must inevitably be the effect. What but disastrous 
in the utmost degree would be the consequence, were the 
annual income of a thousand of the stations occupied by the 
ministers of the different churches of this country raised to 
ten thousand, twenty thousand, fifty thousand dollars; were 
the incumbents appointed by the national president, governors 
of the states, the great literary corporations, and wealthy 
merchants or landowners ; and finally were they invested by 
their ecclesiastical offices with a large political and legislative 
influence ? Would not a crowd wholly unfit for the profes- 
sion find their way into it? And would not the most aspiring, 
the most artful, the most subservient to those in power, and 
the most unprincipled, be often the most sure to reach the 
positions in which vanity, ambition, and the love of riches 
would find their largest gratification ? 

We have been accustomed to regard the English as enjoy- 
ing in an eminent degree the blessings of religious liberty. 
The power of the state, however, in spiritual things, is as 
absolute as any autocrat possesses over his subjects; and the 
members of the establishment of every grade live under what 
we should deem an iron despotism. The churches and con- 
gregations have no voice whatever in the selection of their 
pastors—they are presented by the patrons of the livings ; 
and in thousands of instances, persons are forced on them 
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whom they dislike, and whose ministrations they refuse to 
attend. No one can enter the sacred office in the establish- 
ment without formally assenting to the assumption by the 
state of supreme authority over the church, and pledging 
himself to yield implicit obedience to all the ecclesiastical 
laws which it enacts, which is, in fact, surrendering his alle- 
giance to God, or making it subordinate to his allegiance to 
man. The laws compel the bishops to license any applicant 
for orders, unless they can justify their refusal by proving a 
legal disqualification, which is often impossible, even when 
there is the most obvious moral unfitness. If they are dis- 
posed, therefore, to exclude those who are unsuited to the 
office, it is seldom practicable. On the other hand, the 
bishop has the right without assigning any reason to refuse 
a license to any one whose doctrinal views he dislikes, and 
thereby prevent, if he pleases, the induction into the churches 
of his diocese of those who are best fitted for the office. On 
the transfer of the right of presentation from one patron to 
another, a nomination by the new patron, and a re-license by 
the bishop, are requisite in order that an incumbent may con- 
tinue in the living of which he is already in possession ; and 
the bishop has then again the power, if he chooses, by refusing 
a license, to exclude him from his station without a reason. 
They who take orders in the establishment are prohibited 
from relinquishing or discontinuing the office, and liable, if 
they refuse to exercise it, to heavy penalties. They are pro- 
hibited, also, from exercising the office without license, and 
subject to fine and imprisonment, if they voluntarily quit the 
establishment and attempt to continue their ministry as dis- 
senters. To question the lawfulness of the supremacy 
of the state over the church, to dissent from any of the 
doctrines of the articles, or disapprove and discountenance 
any of the language of the ritual, or its rites, is made a legal 
offence, and punishable with deprivation of office, excommuni- 
cation, forfeiture of property, and imprisonment. The theory 
of the establishment, therefore, is that of absolute despotism. 
Not a shadow of religious freedom is left to the ecclesiastics, 
and scarcely more than a shadow to the private members 
of the church. If any is in fact enjoyed, it is by mere con 
cession and sufferance, not by legal right, and the system is 
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in reality in its practical operation, in a large degree, an iron 
tyranny. 

The efficiency of the establishment for its object has become 
greatly impaired by changes in the population of many districts, 
which render it disproportionate to the ministers as they are 
now distributed, and an absolute barrier in many instances to 
their fulfilling the duties of their office towards those who are 
intrusted to their care. The parishes are generally the 
same in number and limits as they were ages ago, when the 
population was comparatively sparse. The increase in the 
capital and other great cities has, consequently, carried the 
number in many parishes wholly beyond the accommodation 
furnished for public worship, and the power of the ministers 
to give them instruction. Thus, in the metropolis, the popu- 
lation in the city or old part of the town, consisting of 98 
parishes, is, owing to the appropriation of the buildings to 
commercial purposes, but 54,626, or about 500 each; while 
the population in the other 92 parishes amounts to 1,967,758, 
or 21,388 to each minister, and 10,694 to each, counting both 
the ministers and the curates, whom in those parishes the 
incumbents are required to employ. Out of the 11,077 
parishes of England and Wales, 1907 have less than one 
hundred each; and 2867 others, but one hundred to three 
hundred. The result is, that in the capital and other large 
towns a great part of the population are left by the establish- 
ment without any religious instruction. Many of these 
defects might be mitigated by a division of the crowded 
parishes, if that be legally practicable, or the erection of 
chapels proportional to the population. 

Mr. Noel expresses a confident persuasion that the sense of 
these great evils will soon rouse Doth the members of the 
establishment and the dissenters to such remonstrances, as 
will induce the government to relinquish its usurped dominion 
over the faith and worship of the subject, and free the church 
from its enthralment. Great numbers, he represents, both of 
the ministers and members of the state church are extremely 
dissatisfied with its principles and its administration, and 
desirous either of an absolute dissolution of the union, or 
important modifications of its terms; while the growth and 
political influence of dissent are such as may soon, in some 
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crisis of parties, place the establishment at their disposal. 
The chapels of the four principal evangelical denominations 
in England and Wales are already as numerous as the parishes 
of the establishment, and are supposed to embrace in their 
congregations 4,000,000, or one fourth of the inhabitants. 
A large share of these have been erected within the last 
fifty years. The increase of the Catholics during that period 
has also been very rapid, their number having reached, it is 
said, almost two millions, and their chapels advanced from 
thirty to near six hundred. Mr. Noel is mistaken, however, 
we doubt not, in his anticipation of a speedy denationalization 
of the establishment. It is indeed most certainly to take 
place ; but it is to be preceded, the Scriptures foreshow, by a 
series of great and terrible events, of which we see no indi- 
cations that he is aware, that must naturally occupy a very 
considerable period. One of them is the alienation of the 
people of the ten kingdoms from their legalized churches ; 
which is signified by the drying up of the Euphrates, and is 
now very obviously in progress in all the principal nations of 
Europe, especially those of Italy and Germany ; where until 
the last year they have been held in the most abject vassalage. 
Another is a public and efficient testimony of the witnesses 
against this usurpation by the civil rulers of the rights of 
God over the church. Mr. Noel himself is beginning that 
testimony, and may be the means not improbably of raising 
up many who shall utter it in a more efficient manner. A 
third is the persecution and slaughter of those witnesses for 
their testimony. It will not be till that dread moment arrives, 
that the worshippers in any of the nationalized churches will, 
as a body, be led to a realization of the false position in which 
they stand, and return to their allegiance to Christ. 

Mr. Noel presents an example in the course he is now 
taking of independence, disinterestedness, and fidelity to the 
truth, that will command the sympathy and respect of the 
friends of religious freedom universally in this and other 
nations, and must exert a powerful influence at home. As his 
volume has been re-published here, it will have, we trust, a 
wide circulation in our churches. It presents much interest- 
ing information; the principles it advocates deserve to be 
carefully studied ; and it is eminently adapted to impress us 
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with a realization of the distinguished blessing which we 
enjoy in our perfect religious freedom. 


Arr. VI1.—Tue Harmony or true ApocaLypsE WITH THE OTHER 
Prorpnecies oF Horny Scrirrure, with Notes, and an 
outline of the various interpretations. By the Rev. William 
Henry Hoare, M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. London. John W. Parker. 1848. 


Many of the agents and objects which are employed as 
symbols in the Apocalypse, are also used in the ancient 
prophets, either in the same relation, or in similes, metaphors, 
or some other species of figure ; and many of the important 
terms and forms of expression employed by John, occur also 
in other parts of the Scriptures. It is the design of this work 
to point out these parallelisms and resemblances, in order to 
show the harmony of the Revelation with the other prophecies, 
and aid in determining its meaning. The analogous passages 
are not transcribed at large, but many of their terms and 
expressions are inserted in a paraphrase which the author 
presents of the text, and references given to the others. He 
does not indeed confine himself in his selection tothe prophecies, 
but alleges kindred terms and phrases often from the historical 
parts of the Old Testament, and from the gospels and epistles. 
There are many passages which admit, in this way, of avery 
large and beautiful illustration. Thus the darkening and fall 
of the heavenly bodies that followed the opening of the sixth 
seal, are in a degree similar to those which it had been predict- 
ed should attend the overthrow of Babylon, and the capture 
and slaughter of the king of Egypt; and immediately precede 
the second coming of Christ; while the office which they 
fill is quite different. “And the sun became black as sack- 
cloth of hair, and the moon became as blood, and the stars of 
heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree casts her untimely 
figs when she is shaken of a mighty wind; and the heaven 
departed as a scroll when it is rolled together.” Some have 
supposed that the obscuration and fall of the heavenly bodies, 
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Isaiah xiii. 10, are employed to show that the capture of Ba- 
bylon was to take place in the night, and in a night of extra- 
ordinary darkness, caused by a storm, and that the prediction 
had a literal fulfilment. “For the stars of heaven and the 
constellations thereof shall not give their light ; the sun shall 
be darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall not 
cause her light to shine.” They are, however, more probably 
used by a hypocatastasis for the monarch and princes of Baby- 
lon, to indicate that they would at that crisis be involved in 
darkness of mind, and uncertainty and confusion of counsels ; 
that instead of efficient protectors, they would be to the po- 
pulation of the city, what the sun, moon, and stars, would 
be were they wholly prevented from giving light. The lan- 
guage is not, as some have represented, metaphorical, as the 
events predicted of the sun, moon, and stars are not incom- 
patible with their nature. ‘ 

In foreshowing the slaughter of Pharaoh, and the exclusion 
of his family from the throne, it is predicted; “ And when I 
shall quench thee, I will cover the heavens; and make the 
stars thereof dark; I will cover the sun with a cloud, and 
the moon shall not give her light; all the bright lights of 
heaven will I make dark over thee, and set darkness upon thy 
land, saith the Lord God,” Ezekiel xxxii. 6-8. Here they are 
used doubtless in the same manner as substitutes for the royal 
family, in order to show that by their exclusion from the 
throne, the condition of the Egyptians in respect to their fos- 
tering care, was to be such as that of the land of Egypt 
would be, were the heavens covered with blackness, and the 
sun, moon, and stars, prevented from shining. They are used 
on the same principle also in reference to the rulers of the 
nations generally, Isaiah xxxiv.4. ‘And the host of heaven 
shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as 
a scroll; and all their host shall fall down, as the leaf falleth 
off from the vine, and as a falling fig from a fig-tree.” As 
the events here affirmed of them are unnatural, and would 
involve the dissolution of the solar and stellar system, they 
indicate that the monarchs, princes, and subordinate rulers, 
whose overthrow they are employed to illustrate, are to be 
hurled from their stations, and their several governments 
wholly annihilated. They are used in a similar relation also 
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doubtless, Joel ii. 10, 32, Matthew xxv. 29, and the parallel 
passages of Mark and Luke, in which the obscuration of the sun 
and moon, and the fall of the stars, are represented as taking 
place at the same time. Those orbs, it should be considered, 
were not in any of these instances seen by the prophet in 
vision, undergoing these changes, and they are not employed, 
therefore, as prophetic symbols, but instead are merely used to 
illustrate by the resemblance which they present, the nature 
and circumstances of their destruction, whose overthrow is 
distinctly foreshown in the prophecies in which they occur. 

In the Apocalypse, however, they are not used to exemplify 
or illustrate something predicted in connexion with them, in 
literal language, but absolutely ‘as prophetic symbols, whose 
meaning lies wholly in themselves, and is to be determined by 
the laws of analogy, independently of what precedes ‘and 
follows ; and they actually foreshow therefore first, such dis- 
astrous changes of the civil governments of the world, as 
will make them to their subjects, what a blackening of the sun 
and bloodiness of the moon would render those orbs to men ; 
and next, such a dejection of monarchs and princes from their 
stations and annihilation of their governments, as will be to 
them, what a fall of stars and a departure of the heavens as a 
scroll, when it is rolled together, would be to those bodies. 

A discrimination of the differing relations in which they 
are thus used, and the objects for which they are employed, 
is essential, accordingly, to a just understanding of their 
meaning ; and a knowledge of the principle on which they 
are used in the figurative predictions, is an important aid to 
the discovery of the office which they fill as symbols. There 
are many other passages that admit of a similar illustration, 
from correlative or resembling predictions, in other parts of 
the sacred volume. 

Mr. Hoare gives explanations of many of the symbols in notes, 
and presents in a series of appendices, short essays on the laws 
of interpretation, the coming of Christ, the state of the de- 
parted, and several other topics, in which his object is to exhibit 
the constructions which have been advanced by eminent com- 
mentators, rather than to offer new theories. His views, like all 
theirs, we believe, in Great Britain, who expect the personal 
advent of Christ, anterior to the millennium, are evangelical. 
VOL. II.——NO. I. 11 
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The publication of a book like this, which treats of the 
Apocalypse in a single relation, indicates the high interest 
that is there felt in the subject. There are there so many who 
are in a degree familiar with the prophetic Scriptures, and 
desirous to gain a further knowledge of them, that an author 
who discusses any one of their numerous themes with learning 
and piety may look for a large body of readers; and every 
year thousands of volumes are issued and gain a wide cir- 
culation. When will the ‘subject, instead of being shunned 
and discountenanced, attract an equal attention here? At 
no distant day we trust. It needs but to be studied to awaken 
a profounder interest than almost any other; and but to be 
presented aright from the desk, to render it more attractive 
than almost any other, the medium of a larger knowledge of 
the great things of God, and a happier means of strengthen- 
ing the faith, quickening the love, and giving cheerfulness 
and energy to the labors of the church. 





Articte VIL.—Lrrerary anp Criticat Notices. 


1. Lectures on tHE Szeconp Apvent or Messtan, and other im- 
portant subjects, by the Rev. Edward Winthrop, M.A., Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Ohio. New York: Stanford and Swords, 
1849. 


Tue author, in the first part of this volume, treats in a series of spi- 
rited and effective Lectures of the folly of atheism, the divine origin of 
Christianity, the popular objections of infidelity, the blessings of redemp- 
tion, and man’s responsibility for his belief—themes that are peculiarly 
appropriate at the present time, when not only enemies without the church 
are assailing religion, but individuals in the sacred office, and some even 
who are intrusted with the education of candidates for the ministry, ques- 
tion or deny the inspiration of the Scriptures, and employ themselves in the 
inculcation—under the guise of metaphysics and philology—of the 
infidel and atheistic theories held by the rationalists of Germany, that 
aim, not merely at the overthrow of the most essential doctrines of the 
Christian system, but at the extermination of religion from the world. 
We believe it to be a mistaken and fatal policy to allow these bold, 
unscrupulous, and fanatical men to pursue their course without counter- 
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action ;—superficial, contradictious, and absurd as they are. Some of them 
are armed with a large power by the positions which they occupy. 
They are, in effect, organized as a party, and act in concert. The press 
is, in a degree, subservient to them. They beguile the enthusiastic and 
aspiring by loud pretences to superior knowledge, and impose on the 
unsuspecting by professions of the faith and expressions of the religious 
feeling which it is the very object of their principles to discountenance 
and extinguish. If they are left without confutation ; if no efforts are 
made to protect the truth from their assaults, thousands of the young 
will be deluded by their arts, and the church itself become the open 
propagandist here, as it is in Germany, of infidelity. The ministers of 
the different denominations would, we believe, render an important ser- 
vice to the cause of religion, were they, after the example of Mr. Win- 
throp, to deliver courses of lectures to their people on the evidences of 
Christianity, and, what is equally requisite, make them acquainted with 
the false principles of the fashionable philosophy, and point out the 
atheistic results to which it leads. Mr. Winthrop’s lectures are happily 
suited to their design. He has made himself familiar with the subject 
by much reading and study. His style is perspicuous and energetic. 
He conducts an argument with clearness and force, and his appeals are 
bold and effective. 

He treats in the second part on the premillennial advent of the Mes- 
siah, the restoration of the Jews, the first resurrection, the judgment of 
the great day, the personal reign of the Messiah and his glorified saints 
on the earth, the signs of the times, and the antiquity and practical 
utility of the doctrines of Christ’s advent and reign. These, like the 
others, are written with an ease, intelligence, and force, that are adapted 
in more than an ordinary degree to interest, instruct, and convince. The 
views he presents are essentially like those entertained by the best 
writers of Great Britain, Cuninghame, M‘Neile, Bickersteth, Anderson, 
Sirr, who, though they misjudge, we think, on several subordinate 
topics, hold that Christ’s second coming and the resurrection of the 
saints are to precede the millennium, and that the Israelites are at that 
period to be restored to their ancient land, and again exalted to a pecu- 
liar relation to God. His views of the work of redemption are empha- 
tically evangelical, and he makes appropriate and effective practical uses 
of his subject. 

We wish the ministers of the gospel generally may be induced to 
follow his example also on this subject, and give lectures to their people 
on the great themes of the prophecies. Are there any who doubt the 
possibility of discussing them in such a manner as to engage the inte- 
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rest and conduce to the instruction of their hearers? They could fall 
into no greater misjudgment. These lectures, which are far superior to 
ordinary discourses, not only in the novelty, but in the attractiveness of 
their topics and the ability with which they are treated, are a sufficient 
proof of it. What other announcement is there so suited to rouse and 
awe the heart, give impression to all the great teachings of the sacred 
word, free the existence which follows this from the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty under which it is usually contemplated, and invest it with reality 
and grandeur, as that the holy dead are in a brief period to be raised 
from the grave and enter on their immortal life of beauty and glory 
with Christ? What other subjects are there of greater moment, or 
more adapted to give exalted conceptions of God’s designs, and impart 
interest and beauty to the future, than Christ’s descent from the skies, 
within a few years, in visible majesty, destruction of his armed foes, 
conversion of the surviving Gentile nations, restoration of the Israelites 
to their own land, and reign over the world, raised to virtue, beauty, and 
happiness, through an interminable series of ages ! 

We do not recommend their attempting to treat these themes with- 
out an accurate knowledge of them. They are not proper subjects for 
careless declamation, superficial excitement, or mere assumption and 
conjecture. But let them, rejecting the mistaken theories by which 
they have been heretofore misinterpreted, make themselves familiar with 
the laws of symbols and figures, and rigidly follow them in their expli- 
cations, and they will find the prophetic oracles, which are now so gene- 
rally neglected and shunned as unintelligible and dangerous, an exhaust- 
less treasury of means most happily adapted, not only to awaken the 
curiosity, aid the knowledge, and strengthen the faith of believers, but 
to rouse the attention and impress the consciences of hearers generally. 
These lectures drew, we understand, large audiences, and the intelli- 
gence, earnestness, and dignity with which they are written must have 
given them a deep impression. 


2. Aw Inquiry into THE ALLEGED TENDENCY OF THE SEPARATION OF 
ConvICTsS ONE FROM THE OTHER TO PRODUCE DisEAsE AND DERANGE- 
ment. By a Citizen of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. 
Biddle: 1849. . 


Tue relative merits and demerits of the methods of separate and 
associate labor pursued in the Eastern State Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania, and the State’s Prison at Charlestown, Massachusetts, have for 
several years been very largely and zealously discussed by the members 
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of the Prison Discipline Society and others of Boston. In the Eastern 
State Penitentiary convicts are separated from each other as entirely as 
though each was the only individual confined in the prison. They 
lodge and labor in separate rooms. They are, however, visited every 
day several times by the officers of the establishment, and often by 
friends and strangers, and allowed to converse, make known their wants, 
and express their wishes freely. In the prison at Charlestown they are 
also lodged separately, but labor in gangs in the same apartment or 
yard, though precluded wholly from conversation with one another. 
The difference of the two institutions in this relation accordingly is, 
that in the Pennsylvania Penitentiary while the prisoners are wholly 
isolated from each other, they are allowed to converse daily with their 
overseers, and other officers of the establishment, and often with their 
friends, the ministers of the gospel, and virtuous and intelligent strangers ; 
while in the Charlestown prison they enjoy less of the company of the 
uncontaminated, and instead, are allowed to work during the day in 
each other’s presence, though without conversation, The preference is 
given altogether by the Massachusetts writers to the latter method, and 
the other denounced as wholly ill-judged and cruel, injurious in an 
extreme degree to the health of the convicts, and fatal to their mental 
powers. It is the design of this Inquiry to vindicate the discipline of 
the Eastern Penitentiary from these charges, by showing first, that the 
inmates of that prison are not, as the Massachusetts writers represent, 
consigned to absolute solitude, but are only precluded from intercourse 
with one another, while their need of society is supplied in a sufficient 
degree by the daily visits and conversation of the officers, and others. 
Next that of the deaths that take place, the largest share are from 
diseases that were contracted before admission to the prison; and the 
others from causes that are wholly independent of the peculiar. disci- 
pline of the institution ; and that the health of the inmates generally 
improves instead of declining during their residence there. And finally 
that of the convicts who are deranged, by much the largest number 
are insane on their admission ; that the others owe their derangement to 
other causes than their exclusion from each other’s society ; and that 
with few exceptions even that class are, before their dismission, cured by 
the medical treatment to which they are subjected. The discussion is 
throughout highly interesting. It displays the most ample acquaint- 
ance with the subject, is marked by candor, and while conducted with 
great, keenness, is free from asperity ; and forms an effective and noble 
vindication of the Pennsylvania Institution from the misrepresentation 
and obloquy with which it has been assailed. 
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3. Puntsoment By Dearn, its AutHority AND Expeprency. By G, 
B. Cheever, D.D. New York: John Wiley. 1849. 


Tuts work, of which a new edition is now issued, is entitled, by the 
importance of the theme and the ability with which it is treated, to the 
large circulation and general favor it has already received. Dr. Cheever 
founds his chief argument in proof of the lawfulness and expediency of 
the punishment of. bloodshedding by death, on the great command 
addressed to Noah and his sons, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed ;” and on the reason given for that command, 
“For in the image of God made he man.” As that reason still sub- 
sists and must continue to subsist, it must still be an equal ground for 
the continuance of the law. What then is that reason? Man’s moral 
nature, by which he is capable of the knowledge and service of God, 
and owes duties to him; and on the ground of which he is placed under 
a law which makes death the penalty of revolt, As God has thus 
actually assigned that dread evil as the sanction of his own law, the 
unlawful infliction of it by man on his fellow man is on that account, 
as well as in other relations, one of the greatest of all conceivable offences 
against him ; as it implies either that the gratification of the murderer's 
anger, jealousy, revenge, avarice, ambition, or whatever other malevo- 
lent passion it is that prompts him to the deed, is as adequate a reason 
for his inflicting it, as revolt from God is for its infliction by him; and 
thence that the rights of the murderer over God's creatures are as great 
and absolute as his are; or else, that the being murdered is not made 
in the image of God, and that God therefore has no peculiar rights over 
him as a moral subject. In either form, it is an assumption of rights 
and prerogatives as absolute and sacred as those which belong to the 
Almighty! What a stupendous offence against him! How appro- 
priate that he who thus arrogates his place, should be immediately 
confuted by an infliction that shows what his true relations are both to 
him and to man! Dr. Cheever’s other principal arguments are founded 
on the re-enactment of the law given to Noah at the institution of the 
Hebrew code, and its recognition by Paul, as still obligatory on the 
race. These are confirmed by a variety of subsidiary considerations. 
The subject is treated throughout with ease, vivacity, and force, and is 
marked by a characteristic that is too seldom seen in the discussions of 
the present day—a deep sense of the rights of God, and a full and 
earnest belief of the truth and authority of his Word. 
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4, Lire AND Times oF THE Rev. Pamipe Henry, A.M. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tuts is a highly interesting narrative of the life of one of the eminent 
men who under the tyranny of Charles II. and James II. were ejected 
from the ministry in the established church, and persecuted for their 
fidelity to Christ. His father was keeper of the king’s orchard at 
Whitehall, London, under Charles I., and it was there that he was born 
and spent his early years. He was religiously educated, and became 
pious before entering the university at‘Oxford. Soon after receiving his 
degree, he took charge of a small parish in Flintshire, and continued 
there until ejected for his nonconformity. On removing to a neighboring 
town, he still preached sometimes in his own house, and occasionally in 
churches in the vicinity, and like others was watched, obstructed, and 
harassed through six and twenty years, till on the accession of William 
and Mary, legal toleration was given to those who dissented from the 
national church. The history given by the biographer of the annoy- 
ances, the misrepresentations, the cruelty to which the faithful disciples 
of the Redeemer were then subjected, and the patience with which they 
submitted to injustice, and the joyfulness with which they took the 
spoiling of their goods for Christ’s sake, is very affecting. God gave 
them a wisdom which was equal to their exigencies, and enabled them 
to display in eminent strength and beauty the integrity, meekness, and 
dignity of true religion in contrast to the debasement, treachery, and 
mercilessness of that which is false. Mr. Henry was the father of 
Matthew the commentator, and resembled him much in genius, tempera- 
ment, and style. He was distinguished for amiableness, conversibleness, 
discretion, and fidelity. Religion was the business of his life, and was 
heartfelt and practical, not imaginative and theoretical merely, and was 
exercised in the discharge of the duties of the sphere in which he was 
placed, not limited to a few occasions when he could act on a conspicu- 
ous theatre, and attract the gaze of a crowd; nor thrown away in the 
mere projection of vast and impracticable schemes for the accomplishment 
of good by others. He had a profound sense of his dependence, of 
God’s all directing sway, of the truth of his word, and the wisdom and 
graciousness of his designs; and surrendered himself to his disposal in 
seasons of darkness and danger, with that filial acquiescence, that calm- 
ness and serenity of trust, that are usually displayed by the witnesses 
of God in the great crises of their spiritual life, and invest their faith 
and submission with a lofty dignity and grandeur. 
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5. Tae Miscettangous Writines or Pascat, consisting of Letters, 
Essays, Conversations, and Detached Thoughts. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by George Pearce, Esq. London : Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans, 1849. 


An examination, a few years since, of Pascal’s manuscripts, which 
have been preserved in public and private libraries, led to the 
discovery that a considerable part of them had not been printed, and 
that some important passages of those which had been published had 
been mutilated, or charged with another meaning by his editors. The 
curiosity which this announcement excited, and the disposition shown by 
some to misrepresent his sentiments and character, occasioned a new 
edition, embracing the whole of his works, and conforming them to the 
manuscripts. This volume is one of the new issue, and consists chiefly 
of letters, discourses, and detached thoughts that had not been embraced 
in former editions. They generally bear the marks very distinctly of his 
great mind. The tracts, especially on the geometrical spirit, the art of 
persuasion, and eloquence and style, and many of the miscellaneous 
thoughts, from the lofty powers which they display, and the ease, pre- 
cision, and elegance with which they are expressed, leave no room to 
doubt their genuineness. It is scarcely just, however, to a great author 
thus to give publicity to all the unfinished treatises, fragments of discus- 
sions, and disconnected thoughts and memoranda that are found in his 
desk at his decease, many of which, perhaps, were written in preparation 
of the works which he lived to mature and publish. The volume which 
is to follow this is to contain an unfinished work in Apology for Chris- 
tianity, or explanation of its nature, and proof of its truths, that has 
not before been printed, and is said to be of great interest. 


6. Toe Lire anp Works or Wituram Cowper, complete in one 
volume. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, A.M. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers, 1849. 


Tuts beautiful volume has, from the largeness of the correspondence, 
the accuracy of the biographical notices and essay on his genius, and the 
taste with which the whole is executed, all the completeness and elegance 
which the admirers of the poet can desire in an edition of his works. 
The unrivalled ease, liveliness, and grace of the letters edited by Dr. 
Johnson, inspired readers generally with the wish that his whole corres- 
pondence might be published together and in its natural order. The 
entire series of his letters is accordingly here given and arranged with 
few exceptions as they were written. The narrative of his life, which, 
though founded on that by Hayley, is freed from the errors into which 
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that writer was betrayed by his want of religious knowledge, is incorpo- 
rated with the letters, and presents the explanations that are needed of 
their details. To that is added the memoir of his early years, written 
by himself; a sketch also of the character of his brother, the Rev. J. 
Cowper; and brief notices of the younger Mr. Unwin, Mr. Hill, Lady 
Austen, and several others, who were his correspondents. These are 
followed by an elegant essay on his genius and poetry, by the Rev. J. 
W. Cunningham, of Harrow. The reader has thus the most ample 
means of a just estimate of his life, his poetic powers, his piety, and the 
nature and ground of the derangement with which many of his years 
were darkened. Mr. Grimshawe has fulfilled his office as editor with 
excellent judgment, presenting a true portraiture of Cowper’s peculiar 
temperament, vindicating him from the misrepresentations into which 
other writers had fallen, referring his mental maladies to their real 
causes, and protecting religion from the imputation of gloominess and 
misanthropy, to which it had on his account unjustly been subjected. 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the merits of Cowper’s works. 
His letters are universally regarded as unsurpassed in propriety, ease, 
grace, and dignity of thought, and accuracy and elegance of expression. 
Unstudied, the effusion of the moment, and presenting all the variety of 
views and emotions with which his mind was filled by the themes which 
occupied him, they are far better models for the young than the elabo- 
rate epistles of Pope, Swift, Lady M. W. Montague, Mrs. Montague, or 
others of that class, which, with all their wit, refinement, and learning, 
are too much the work of art, and display even in their elegance a 
degree of stiffness and formality. 

But the charms of Cowper’s poetry, especially of the Task, equal 
those of his letters. That work is undoubtedly, in excellence of style, 
vivacity and grace of thought, dignity and beauty of theme, not only 
the finest poem of the last century, but one of the best in our language. 
Compared with it, most that have since been published scarcely deserve 
the name. A greater or worse revolution in taste was, perhaps, never 
wrought in so short a period as that which was introduced by the 
writers who succeeded him, and have risen to a degree of popu- 
larity—Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others of that class—who aimed at 
effect by the exhibition of the mean, the monstrous, or the impossible, 
rather than that which is natural, beautiful, and morally great. Their 
works, if not hostile to Christianity, are at least alien from it. Ifthey treat 
of religion, it is as a vague naturalism or philosophy, rather than a divine 
reality. No one looks to them for portraitures of Christian character, or 
lofty expressions of the moral and religious sentiments with which they 
are usually familiar, who receive the Scriptures as a revelation. There 
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is no better means of correcting this false taste than the circulation of 
works like Cowper’s, marked universally by truth, delicacy, and elegance, 
and abounding with beautiful delineations of the exterior world, touch- 
ing pictures of the heart, just exhibitions of the work of redemption, 
lofty views of God ;—realities, in a word, not shadows; symmetry, 
instead of distortion ; the religion which God has revealed, in place of a 
cold and false philosophy. We wish this volume may find its way into 
every neighborhood, and become the companion and teacher of every 
family. 


7. Tue Lirz, AnD A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF THE LATE Rey, 
Henry Venn, M.A. Edited by Rev. H. Venn, B.D. Philadelphia: 
H. Hooker. 1849. 


Mr. Venn was one of the few distinguished men who preached the 
gospel with fidelity and success in the English establishment during the 
third quarter of the last century, and prepared the way in a degree for 
the large body of eminent ministers who have since adorned that church, 
and taken a conspicuous part in the projection and support of missions, 
and the distribution of the Scriptures. The Memoir, which was written 
by his son the Rev. John Venn, the rector of Clapham, and long the 
associate of Thornton, Wilberforce, Clarkson, and the other celebrated 
philanthropists, who resided or were accustomed to visit there, is highly 
interesting, and presents a beautiful exemplification of the wisdom, zeal, 
self-denial, disinterestedness, and faithfulness which become the ministers 
of the cross, and which, when seen in eminent degrees, are usually 
crowned by large success. His ministry at Huddersfield, like that of 
Edwards at Northampton, left an impression that survived for a long 
series of years. The letters, which abound with interesting incidents 
and useful counsels, display warm and generous affections, a deep 
knowledge of the heart, just views of the dispensations of providence, 
and an ardent delight in the piety of friends and fellow disciples. 


8, A Serrovs Catt to a Devour anv Hoty Lirs, adapted to the 
state and condition of all orders of Christians. By William Law, 
M.A. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1849. 


Tuts is a handsome edition of this excellent work, which loses nore of 
the power of its truths by the lapse of time, nor any of its adaptation to 
interest, instruct, and impress. To what a lofty office God exalts those 
whom he thus makes the teachers of successive generations, and the 
instrument of awakening, enlightening, and strengthening thousands and 
myriads of the heirs of salvation ! 
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9. Famity Prayers, and prayers on the Ten Commandments, to 
which is added a Family Commentary upon the Sermon on the 
Mount. By the late Henry Thornton, Esq., M.P. Edited by the 
Right Rev. M. Eastburn, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts. New York: 
Stanford & Swords. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1849. 


Tuts volume is well suited for families that use a manual in worship. 
The style of the prayers is simple and scriptural, and their topics 
appropriate and sufficiently diversified. The Commentary, which oc- 
cupies near half the volume, is evangelical and instructive. How 
seldom do those who reach important stations in the political world, or 
ack, g,fonspicuous part in any of the great movements of their age, 
empl, their hours of leisure in the composition of works thus adapted 
to advance, their knowledge of divine things, nourish their religious 
affections, and aid the piety of others ! 


10. Ortcmxat THovents on various passages of Scripture, being 
the substance of Sermons preached by the late Rev. Richard 
Cecil, A.M., never before published, taken down by Mrs. Hawkes, and 
now edited by Catherine Cecil. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1849. 


TuEsE sermons are brief, and marked by the simplicity of thought, 
and spontaneousness and warmth of feeling, by which Mr. Cecil was 
characterized. His intellect and heart acted in harmony, and took an 
equal share in the exhibition and enforcement of the gospel. Every 
truth awakened in him its appropriate feeling, and every pious feeling 
was excited and prompted to utterance by its appropriate truth. He is 
in these discourses as in his other works highly practical, and displays 
an unusual familiarity with the peculiarities of the Christian life, and 
presents views excellently suited to aid the believer to a knowledge of 
himself, assist him in the cultivation of his affections, and teach him how 
to fulfil the duties and meet the trials of life. 


11. Taoucuts AND Maxims illustrating Moral and Religious Subjects. 
By Rev. H. Hooker. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1849. 


Tuis little volume presents many useful maxims, many excellent 
thoughts, many just delineations of the natural and sanctified emotions 
and passions, and many fine portraitures of the joys, the sorrows, and the 
hopes that distinguish the believer. It bespeaks a meditative mind 
that has observed widely and felt deeply, and learned to conform its 
judgment to the teachings of God’s word, and will yield pleasure and 
instruction to the reader whether in the ardor of youth or the calm 
of old age. 
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12. Taz Wuorz Works or XENopPHON, translated by Ashley Cooper, 
Spelman, Smith, Fielding, and others, complete in one volume. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1849. 


Tuis is a beautiful edition of the works of Xenophon, the principal of 
which are the institution and expedition of Cyrus, the memoir and 
defence of Socrates, and the affairs of Greece. The translations are by 
scholars of reputation, and in good taste. Distinguished for his 
fine powers, large knowledge, and simplicity and grace of style, 
Xenophon is one of the most pleasing and instructive of the Greeks, 
His narratives and descriptions are eminently graphic. The reador 
vividly conceives every scene that he paints, every person whose ap dc- 
ter he draws, and every act and incident that he details; and  .ey are 
of great variety and interest. He gives in his institution os’ Cyrus a 
portrait of the greatest warrior of the age, and in his memoir of Socrates 
of the greatest philosopher ; while in his notice of the affairs of Greece and 
other tracts, he delineates the political institutions, the mental charac- 
teristics, the domestic manners, the arts, the contests, and the achieve- 
ments of his countrymen. 


13. Exposition or Psatm CXIX. An illustration of the Character 
and Exercises of Christian Experience. By Rev. C. Bridges, M.A, 
Vicar of Old Newton. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tue hundred and nineteenth Psalm is a record of the religious views, 
contemplations, desires, hopes, joys, and sorrows of a fearer and 
worshipper of God under the Mosaic dispensation ; and presents a fuller 
exhibition of the thoughts and affections that are peculiar to the 
sanctified, than any other composition of the Old Testament. The 
delight in God which it expresses, the sense of his rights, the love of 
his law, the trust in his care, the feeling of dependence, the hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, the fears, the dangers, the conflicts 
which it depicts, are common to the pious of all ages, and the degree in 
which any one finds that they are his own and embody his experience, 
may be taken as a measure of his sanctification. It is in this relation 
that it is contemplated by Mr. Bridges, and his aim is to unfold the 
views and sentiments which it expresses, and aid the reader to appre- 
hend their full meaning and make them the means of exciting and 
nourishing the same thoughts and affections in himself; and it is well 
suited to that object. The style is plain; the views are scriptural ; and 
the counsels judicious. The high estimation in which the work is held 
abroad is seen from the great number of editions through which it has 
passed, that from which this is printed being the seventeenth. 














